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Editor's  Note 


Padraig  O'Malley 


Occasionally  the  New  England  Journal  of  Public  Policy  devotes  an  entire  volume  to 
consideration  of  a  public  policy  issue  of  major  importance.  Thus  the  special  issues 
on  the  AIDS  epidemic,  Women  and  Economic  Development,  Homelessness,  and 
Education. 

We  have  always  prided  ourselves  on  the  belief  that  over  the  years  we  have  made  com- 
plex issues  understandable  to  a  broader  public  than  is  the  norm  for  an  academic  journal, 
that  we  make  issues  accessible  to  policy  practitioners,  thus  opening  the  way  to  an  en- 
hanced debate  on  the  questions  we  raise.  The  purpose  of  a  good  publication  is  to  inform, 
arouse  curiosity,  challenge  conventional  thought,  all  of  which  presupposes  that  what 
we  publish  is  comprehensible,  intelligible  to  the  informed  reader,  relatively  easy  to  grasp, 
not  wrapped  in  the  garbled  verbosity  that  is  too  often  the  hallmark  of  many  academic 
journals.  We  believe  we  have  met  these  goals  in  this  volume  and  the  one  to  follow. 

These  two  issues  of  the  Journal  focus  exclusively  on  the  Latino  community  in  the 
United  States,  which  is  the  fastest-growing  minority  in  the  country.  It  is  a  development 
that  poses  profound  questions  regarding  the  course  this  country  will  take  into  the  twenty- 
first  century  and  the  way  in  which  it  will  define  itself.  It  will  sever  the  almost  metaphysi- 
cal distinctions  between  the  melting  pot  and  multiculturalism,  opposites  on  a  philoso- 
phical curve  that  are  as  much  self-created  as  self-evident. 

Dr.  Edwin  Melendez,  the  guest  co-editor  for  this  issue,  observes  in  his  Foreword  that 
Latinos  "may  well  be  on  their  way  to  becoming  the  agents  of  change  in  fostering  America's 
future."  Perhaps  he  does  not  go  far  enough.  Latinos  may  well  change  the  American  sense 
of  its  identity,  not  just  challenge  but  abnegate  some  of  the  core  beliefs  America  has  about 
itself.  Change  may  be  incremental,  but  the  sum  of  the  increments  always  overwhelms  the 
parts.  They  become  in  their  aggregate  the  critical  mass  that  presages  not  change  but  revo- 
lution, the  shining  pathfinders  that  illuminate  the  new  course  of  history. 

What  makes  Latinos  so  special  is  that  there  is  not  one  Latino  community  but  several, 
each  with  distinct  characteristics,  distinct  lifestyles,  and  unique  identity.  Yet  they  share 
a  common  language  and  a  common  cultural  base.  And  what  makes  this  issue  of  the  Journal 
so  special  is  the  fact  that  the  articles  are  provocative,  challenging  many  current  orthodoxies, 
dispelling  old  myths,  replacing  conjecture  and  generalizations  with  the  iron  rod  of  meti- 
culous research. 

Three  areas  of  Latino  experience  are  examined  in  this  volume  —  the  impact  of  immi- 
gration policies,  employment  and  income  opportunities,  and  the  degree  of  political  par- 
ticipation. The  common  denominator  in  all  three  is  that  the  Latino  experience  is  excep- 
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tional  in  comparison  with  the  historical  experience  of  other  immigrant  —  or  racial  — 
groups,  indeed,  that  in  many  ways  it  is  antithetical  to  the  experience  of  other  groups 
and  has  many  disturbing  implications  for  the  direction  of  public  policy  in  these  highly- 
sensitive  policy  arenas,  especially  in  times  of  severe  economic  difficulties. 

In  California,  Proposition  187,  passed  in  November  1994,  will  deny  undocumented 
immigrants  access  to  public  schools  and  other  public  services.  It  passed  with  a  62  percent 
majority,  despite  the  fact  that  the  balance  of  evidence  suggests  that  undocumented  immi- 
grants probably  contribute  more  to  the  public  treasury  than  they  receive  in  public  services. 

The  proposition  reinforces  the  scapegoating  that  is  the  root  of  racism,  that  is,  the  deep- 
ly held  belief  that  "foreigners,"  especially  those  who  speak  funny  languages  and  look 
funny,  are  "stealing"  jobs  from  Americans  —  Dare  one  use  the  itinerant  migrants  work- 
ing the  lettuce  fields  of  Southern  California  for  menial  pittances  as  an  example  of  the 
expropriation  of  jobs  eagerly  sought  after  by  hordes  of  unemployed  American  workers? 
Sadly,  the  discrimination  against  Latinos  is  not  confined  to  Anglos;  African- Americans 
and  Asians,  long  subject  to  the  travails  of  discrimination,  weigh  in  with  their  own  preju- 
dices: only  about  half  of  these  voters  opposed  Proposition  187. 

Further  causing  disturbance  is  the  fact  that,  increasingly,  research  reveals  growing 
cleavages  between  indigenous  minority  groups  and  "imported"  immigrants,  that  the 
disadvantaged  care  little  for  the  still  less  advantaged  when  any  uplift  in  the  status  of  the 
latter  appears  to  threaten  the  position  of  the  former.  As  Melendez  observes  in  his  Fore- 
word, "Ethnic  polarization  is  wider  than  just  whites  versus  ethnic  and  racial  minorities." 
This  is  an  admission  few  academics  are  prepared  to  make;  it  exudes  political  incorrect- 
ness. However,  the  New  England  Journal  of  Public  Policy  pays  deference  not  to  the 
politically  correct  but  to  the  politically  honest:  Why  talk  about  rainbow  coalitions  when 
everyone  knows  that  there  is  no  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow? 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  an  era  of  shrinking  economic  opportunities,  when  "downsiz- 
ing" has  become  the  yardstick  of  success,  when  government  spends  most  of  its  energy 
trying  to  dismantle  itself,  each  ethnic/racial  group  clings  to  what  it  has,  even  with  the 
certain  knowledge  that  it  is  to  the  conspicuous  detriment  of  others.  Altruism  is  a  luxury 
only  the  well-off  can  afford,  easier  to  contemplate  when  it  can  be  written  off. 

What  a  distressing  number  of  articles  in  this  volume  point  out  is  that  the  experiences 
of  Latinos  simply  highlight  the  way  racial  and  ethnic  conflict  could  extend  to  the  whole 
nation  in  the  near  future,  a  prospect  that  should  command  Newt  Gingrich's  egregious 
attention. 

But  then  again,  perhaps  not.  There  is,  Melendez  asserts,  "a  close  relationship  between 
the  growing  nativist  and  anti-civil  rights  sentiments,  the  dissolution  of  the  liberal  coalition 
around  the  Democratic  Party,  and  the  anger  of  the  white  electorate  toward  government. 
The  primary  factor  underlying  these  issues  is  a  stagnant  U.S.  standard  of  living.  Targeting 
immigrants,  minorities,  and  single  mothers  receiving  financial  assistance  is  easier  than 
understanding  how  global  competition,  corporate  restructuring,  and  new  technologies 
have  affected  economic  growth  and  income  distribution  during  the  past  two  decades." 

In  this  context,  an  angry  and  confused  white  America  will  continue  to  lash  out  at  mi- 
norities. In  the  absence  of  political  leadership  that  comprehends  the  psychological  dimen- 
sions of  the  problems  at  hand,  and  the  social  consequences  of  our  continuing  failure  to 
address  them,  white  America  will  ensure  that  Latinos  continue  to  be  the  victims  of  our 
larger  greeds,  destined  to  bear  the  brunt  of  social  inadequacies  and  the  parasitic  hostility 
of  the  middle  classes  who  think  they  have  been  betrayed  by  the  people  they  elected  to 
protect  their  interests. 


V.  S.  Naipaul  put  it  exquisitely:  "When  jargon  turns  living  issues  into  abstractions, 
and  where  jargon  ends  competing  with  jargon,  people  don't  have  causes.  They  only  have 
enemies;  only  the  enemies  are  real." 

I  would  like  to  express  my  appreciation  to  Dr.  Edwin  Melendez,  director  of  the  Mauricio 
Gaston  Institute  for  Latino  Community  Development  and  Public  Policy  at  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  Boston.  Without  his  direction,  guidance,  and  commitment  to  the  project, 
I  can  confidently  say  that  this  issue  would  not  have  seen  the  light  of  day. 

Part  II  of  Latinos  in  a  Changing  Society  will  address  the  question  of  identity  and  eth- 
nicity and  the  issues  of  education  and  health  as  they  relate  to  the  Latino  community.  *•> 


Foreword 


Edwin  Melendez,  Ph.D. 


Historians  and  social  scientists  view  the  mid-1960s,  the  years  in  which  the  Cold  War 
was  at  its  height,  as  an  important  turning  point  in  American  life.  The  United 
States  was  deploying  forces  all  over  the  world  to  contain  the  proliferation  of  unfriendly 
regimes  and  establish  political  and  economic  hegemony  over  international  markets. 
We  opened  full-scale  war  fronts  in  Southeast  Asia  and  maintained  low-intensity  and 
high-support  military  operations  in  Central  and  South  America.  The  government  enacted 
liberal  reforms  in  immigration  policy  to  ease  family  reunification  and  increase  the  pro- 
portion of  Third  World  immigrants  to  the  United  States  as  a  sign  of  economic  growth 
and  democratic  leanings.  Just  a  few  years  into  the  1970s,  as  many  of  these  significant 
world  events  were  gaining  full  force,  a  number  of  the  traditional  dependencies  in  the 
Caribbean  and  Mexico  were  undergoing  structural  changes  in  their  economies  and  suf- 
fering profound  dislocations  in  their  labor  markets. 

We  are  just  beginning  to  grasp  the  significance  of  these  events  in  contemporary 
American  history.  One  of  the  clearest  legacies  of  the  tumultuous  1960s  is  the  significant 
change  in  the  composition  of  the  U.S.  population.  During  the  past  three  decades,  we 
have  witnessed  a  dramatic  increase  in  Latino  and  Asian  populations.  Indeed,  in  many 
ways  there  is  a  historical  convergence  of  race  and  ethnicity  taking  place  in  this  country. 
The  new  immigrant  populations  are  racially  and  ethnically  mixed  and,  in  many  cases, 
politically  or  economically  displaced  from  their  country  of  origin  by  war  or  unemploy- 
ment. They  develop  social  networks  which  emulate  the  historical  linkages  that  exist 
between  American  foreign  and  economic  policies  regarding  their  countries,  and  their 
presence  and  concentration  throughout  the  United  States  speaks  to  the  effects  of  such 
linkages.  Specific  Latino  subgroups  concentrate  in  various  locations,  such  as  Mexican- 
Americans  in  California,  the  Southwest,  and  the  Midwest,  Cubans  in  Florida  and  New 
Jersey,  and  Puerto  Ricans  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  states  and  the  Northeast.  So  Latinos 
comprise  diverse  groups,  each  with  a  unique  identity,  but  with  a  common  language  and 
cultural  base. 

Population  dynamics  offer  infinite  challenges  and  opportunities.  By  and  large, 
the  new  immigrants,  in  varying  degrees  and  contingent  on  their  types  of  network  and 
support,  contribute  directly  to  our  economic  development  immediately  on  arrival. 
For  example,  Asian  immigrants,  particularly  Koreans,  can  count  on  family  and  religious 
networks  for  financial  backing  as  they  establish  themselves.  Latinos,  on  the  other 
hand,  seek  out  community-based  agencies  and  family  support  mechanisms  that  lead  to 
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employment.  In  many  ways,  immigrants  represent  skilled  workers  who  provide  needed 
hands  in  expanding  industries  and  accept  jobs  that  native  workers  are  unwilling  to  per- 
form: witness  the  numbers  of  service  workers  in  the  food  and  restaurant  and  cleaning 
industries.  Population  growth  increases  the  demand  for  goods  and  services,  stimulating 
long-term  economic  growth;  in  an  increasingly  global  economy,  immigrants  provide  key 
links  for  international  trade  and  commerce. 

However,  in  times  of  slow  economic  growth,  immigrants  often  become  scapegoats 
for  nativist  politicians  and  expedient  tabloid  material  for  the  unscrupulous  media. 
Significant  backlash  is  occurring  in  California  and  Florida,  where  gubernatorial  aspira- 
tions and  the  Haitian  and  Cuban  refugee  crises  have  unleashed  the  worst  fears  of  citi- 
zens. Influenced  by  these  events,  the  Commission  on  Immigration  Reform  has  recom- 
mended, with  the  endorsement  of  President  Clinton,  reducing  by  one-third  the  number 
of  legal  immigrants  allowed  to  enter  the  United  States  each  year.  The  commission, 
chaired  by  former  Democratic  congress  woman  Barbara  Jordan,  proposes  to  reduce  the 
number  of  visas  for  workers  and  refugees  and  to  eliminate  preferences  for  family  mem- 
bers. In  addition,  the  Congress  is  considering  recommendations  by  a  special  Task  Force 
on  Immigration  Reform  that  is  likely  to  produce  even  tighter  controls  on  the  level  and 
composition  of  immigrants. 


Proposition  187 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  significant  developments  in  recent  history  is  the  growing  back- 
lash of  nativist  sentiment  against  Latinos.  In  November  1944,  California  voters  over- 
whelmingly supported  Proposition  187:  62  percent  of  the  electorate  favored  the  so-called 
Save  Our  State  Initiative.  As  law,  if  it  survives  several  challenges  filed  in  the  courts,  it 
will  deny  undocumented  immigrants  access  to  public  schools  and  other  public  services 
such  as  medical  care,  training,  and  higher  education.  Of  course,  this  is  not  the  sole  chal- 
lenge to  Latinos  in  recent  years  —  we  have  to  remember  the  wave  of  English-only  cam- 
paigns in  the  Florida,  California,  Texas,  and  many  other  state  legislatures  and  the  battle- 
ground in  which  bilingual  education  survives.  However,  the  importance  of  Proposition 
1 87  goes  well  beyond  the  increasingly  common  scapegoating  of  immigrants,  unfolding 
as  one  of  the  ugliest  chapters  of  enduring  prejudice  in  American  history. 

The  logical  argument  of  Proposition  187  is  simple:  undocumented  immigrants  take 
jobs  and  social  resources  from  citizens.  California  governor  Pete  Wilson  argued  in 
his  reelection  campaign  that  undocumented  immigrants  cost  the  state  more  than  $2  billion 
a  year  and  American  workers  thousands  of  jobs.  Judging  by  the  electoral  support  for 
both  his  candidacy  and  Proposition  187,  the  argument  touched  deep  sentiments  among 
the  voters.  However,  in  truth,  the  studies  used  to  support  such  arguments  are  controver- 
sial. Most  academic  research  questions  both  the  magnitude  of  the  cost  and  the  assump- 
tions behind  the  estimates. 

According  to  a  survey  of  experts  conducted  by  the  Tomas  Rivera  Center,  the  estimated 
cost  of  public  services  is  exaggerated  because  the  state  taxes  immigrants  pay  are  often 
ignored.1  In  1992  alone,  as  reported  in  an  Urban  Institute  study,  undocumented  immi- 
grants paid  an  estimated  $732  million  to  the  state  of  California.2  But  perhaps  as  impor- 
tant, and  contrary  to  conventional  wisdom,  most  studies  find  that  undocumented  immi- 
grants tend  not  to  take  advantage  of  public  services  because  they  fear  being  apprehended 
as  well  as  encountering  a  hostile  environment.3  Indeed,  when  their  contributions  to  the 
public  coffers  from  sales  and  income  taxes  are  considered,  immigrants  give  more 


to  public  finances  than  they  receive  in  public  services.4  Other  studies  conclude  that 
immigrants  are  less  likely  than  natives  of  similar  socioeconomic  background  to  receive 
income  transfers.5 

Obviously,  fear  of  apprehension  discourages  the  undocumented  population's  use  of 
public  assistance.  Hayes-Bautista  indicates  that  California  Latinos,  in  comparison  with 
African- Americans  or  whites,  are  the  least  likely  to  apply  for  welfare.  Moreover,  he 
attributes  to  immigration  a  stabilizing  effect  on  the  Mexican-American  family.6  Other 
studies  also  suggest  that  recent  Mexican  immigrants  "tend  to  rely  heavily  on  friendship 
and  kinship  networks  for  support."7  Recent  immigrants  often  use  the  resources  of  these 
networks  rather  than  seeking  government  services.  In  addition,  De  Freitas  argues  that 
the  tightening  of  program  regulations  has  made  undocumented  immigrants  ineligible  to 
benefit  from  most  programs.8 

Similarly,  the  issue  of  whether  immigrants  take  jobs  from  native  workers  has 
received  wide  attention.  Surveys  of  the  literature  conclude  that  immigrants  are  not 
interchangeable  with  natives  in  the  workplace  and  that  the  newcomers'  entry  into  local 
labor  markets  has  had  a  negligible  effect,  if  any,  on  natives'  earnings  and  employment.9 
In  particular,  these  studies  find  little  or  no  detrimental  effect  on  other  minorities'  em- 
ployment or  wages.  The  major  injury  seems  to  be  to  the  earnings  of  other  Latino  immi- 
grants, although  these  effects  are  relatively  small.  Even  increases  in  areas  of  high  Latino 
concentration  like  Los  Angeles  (see  Abel  Valenzuela's  article  in  this  issue)  causes 
limited  displacement  of  native  workers  and,  in  fact,  there  is  a  large  degree  of  comple- 
mentarity between  native  and  immigrant  workers. 

A  reasonable  explanation  for  such  parallelism  is  that  immigrants  are  employed  in 
certain  industries  —  labor-intensive  manufacturing  in  Los  Angeles  and  New  York  City, 
for  example.  This  segmentation  of  Latino  workers  precludes  competition  with  natives 
employed  outside  these  niches.  In  his  analysis  of  the  New  York  City  restaurant  industry, 
Waldinger  offers  concrete  examples  of  labor-market  segmentation  impeding  competition 
between  blacks  and  Latinos.10 

Studies  concerning  patterns  of  regional  and  industrial  incorporation  of  immigrants 
are  also  important  in  this  regard.  Latino  immigrants  tend  to  concentrate  within  a  few 
standard  metropolitan  survey  areas,  where,  through  networks,  they  establish  employ- 
ment niches  in  certain  industries.  Karen  Lado's  article  offers  an  example  of  such  groups 
creating  employer  preference  for  Latinos  in  the  Boston  cleaning  industry.  The  irony  of 
Proposition  187  is  that,  in  California,  Latinos  provide  the  majority  of  seasonal  agricul- 
tural laborers  for  an  industry  that  certainly  profits  most  from  a  continuous  supply  of 
undocumented  immigrants.  And  who  can  doubt  that  American  consumers  benefit  from 
the  low  cost  of  California  fruits  and  groceries? 

Proposition  187  would  be  a  bad  policy  even  if  immigrants  did  not  contribute  to  the 
economic  development  of  the  region  directly  through  higher  consumption  and  taxes  and 
indirectly  by  supplying  needed  labor  in  key  industrial  sectors.  Denying  educational 
opportunities  to  approximately  300,000  school-age  children  and  the  thousands  of  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  higher  education  will  have  a  direct  impact  on  the  quality  of  the  labor 
force,  long-term  poverty,  and  increased  social  conflict.11  California  educators  argue  that 
with  an  average  classroom  size  of  more  than  thirty,  the  loss  of  a  few  pupils  per  class- 
room will  not  lead  to  proposed  savings  for  taxpayers.  Except  in  a  few  areas  of  concen- 
tration, school  district  administrators  will  be  able  to  cancel  classes,  lay  off  teachers,  or 
outright  close  entire  schools.  However,  the  detrimental  effects  of  slashing  costs  in  areas 
of  immigrant  concentration  will  certainly  go  beyond  the  possible  savings  to  taxpayers. 
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The  social  impact  of  pushing  thousands  of  school-age  children  out  on  the  streets  will 
first  be  evident  in  increased  gang  violence  and  petty  crimes  and  youngsters'  malnutrition 
and  deterioration  in  health.  Marcello  Medina  reports  that  the  cost  for  dropping  out  of 
the  educational  system  for  Hispanics  results  in  "$441,000  lost  in  life-term  earnings  over 
those  of  a  typical  high  school  graduate,  and  $1,082,000  in  lost  earnings  compared  to  a 
college  graduate."12  In  the  long  term,  we  should  expect  dramatic  increases  in  the  persis- 
tently poor  population  and  many  other  social  dislocations  associated  with  long-term 
poverty. 

A  most  important  spillover  of  anti-immigrant  sentiment  is  the  impact  that  the  pro- 
posed legislation  may  have  on  citizens  and  legal  residents  of  Latin  American  descent. 
In  1990,  the  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office  issued  a  report,  Immigrant  Reform,  the 
most  comprehensive  study  of  discrimination  against  Latinos  ever  conducted.13  The 
authors  used  a  variety  of  methods  and  assembled  an  impressive  amount  of  data  to  assess 
whether  the  Immigration  Reform  and  Control  Act  (IRCA)  of  1986  had  adversely  affect- 
ed Latinos'  employment  opportunities.  In  a  hiring  audit  conducted  in  Chicago  and  San 
Diego,  pairs  of  low-skilled  Anglo  and  Latino  job  seekers  were  sent  to  apply  for  jobs, 
advertised  in  local  newspapers,  which  required  only  a  high  school  diploma.  Latinos  were 
three  times  as  likely  as  the  closely  matched  Anglos  to  encounter  job  discrimination.  In  a 
separate  study,  the  General  Accounting  Office  conducted  a  survey  based  on  a  stratified 
sample  of  6,317  employers  nationwide  to  establish  the  link  between  discrimination 
against  foreign-looking  natives  and  IRCA.  The  employer  group  showed  a  widespread 
pattern  of  discrimination  "across  a  variety  of  industries  in  all  areas  of  the  nation  among 
employers  of  various  sizes."14  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  widespread  pattern  of  dis- 
crimination against  Latinos  was  exacerbated  by  IRCA. 

Similar  widespread  discrimination  is  likely  to  occur  in  California  with  the  implemen- 
tation of  Proposition  187.  Anecdotal  data  suggest  that  even  though  the  proposition  tar- 
gets the  denial  of  public  services  to  undocumented  immigrants,  increased  discrimination 
already  exists  against  all  Latinos  in  private  and  public  sectors.  Newspapers  reported 
that  shortly  after  the  proposed  legislation  was  embraced  by  the  electorate,  three  girls 
were  denied  pizza  in  a  restaurant,  a  woman  alleged  that  she  was  denied  services  at  a  San 
Joaquin  County  office,  and  a  fourteen-year-old  boy  said  that  Asian  students  told  him 
to  go  "back  across  the  border."15  These  examples  of  heightened  racial  and  ethnic  con- 
flict could  extend  to  the  whole  nation  in  the  near  future. 


Demographic  Change  and  Xenophobia 


To  understand  the  overwhelming  support  for  Proposition  187,  it  is  necessary  to  assess 
demographic  trends  in  California,  which  has  become  one  of  the  most  diverse  states 
in  the  nation.  In  1994,  California's  population  was  56.3  percent  white,  26.3  percent 
Latino,  9.4  percent  Asian,  and  7.4  percent  African-American.  However,  according  to  a 
statewide  exit  poll  conducted  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  81  percent  of  California's  elec- 
torate was  white  while  only  8  percent  were  Latino,  5  percent  were  African- American, 
and  4  percent  were  Asian.16  Obviously,  the  wide  margin  of  victory  for  the  proposition 
reflects  the  fact  that  63  percent  of  whites,  the  largest  electoral  bloc  in  the  state,  voted  in 
favor  of  Proposition  187.  The  margin  of  victory  was  substantial  across  gender,  age, 
income,  education,  and  religious  lines.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  majority  of  Dem- 
ocrats (64%)  voted  against  the  proposition,  but  both  Republicans  (78%)  and  indepen- 


dents  (62%)  voted  heavily  in  favor  of  it.  One  can  only  conclude  that  Governor  Wilson's 
reelection,  with  56  percent  of  the  vote,  was  heavily  influenced  by  his  support  of 
Proposition  187. 

The  exit  poll  also  revealed  a  troublesome  pattern  for  the  Democratic  Party  coalition 
and  for  race  relations  in  California.  As  one  could  have  expected,  Latinos  voted  over- 
whelmingly (77%)  against  the  proposed  legislation,  but  only  about  half  the  blacks  and 
Asians  voted  against  it.  Thus,  ethnic  polarization  is  wider  than  just  whites  versus 
ethnic  and  racial  minorities.  Similarly,  even  in  the  agricultural  Central  Valley,  where  the 
region's  economy  is  heavily  dependent  on  seasonal  immigrant  labor,  the  proposition 
passed  69  to  39  percent.  Only  in  the  liberal  district  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  did 
the  electorate  reject  the  initiative.  All  in  all,  the  results  of  the  election  suggest  that  the 
white  electorate  is  angry  at  the  immigrant  population.  They  have  the  votes  while 
the  majority  of  people  of  color  are  underage,  lack  citizenship,  or  simply  do  not  vote. 

The  fear  of  rapid  demographic  change,  notwithstanding  popular  opinions,  has  little 
historical  support.  Between  1981  and  1990,  the  number  of  immigrants  in  the  United 
States,  including  those  naturalized  after  IRCA,  totaled  7.3  million  and  0.6  percent  of  the 
population.  Although  this  is  a  high  figure  by  post-World  War  II  standards,  it  is  lower 
than  the  8.8  million  immigrants  who  entered  between  1901  and  1910.  Of  greater  signifi- 
cance is  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  immigrants  in  the  total  population  was  3.1  per- 
cent in  the  1980s  in  contrast  to  10.4  percent  in  the  1900s.17  By  comparison,  the  absolute 
numbers,  the  immigrant-to-the-total-population  ratio,  and  the  immigration  rates  of  the 
past  decade  are  low  by  historical  standards.  The  significant  difference  remains  in  the 
racial  composition  of  those  two  immigration  waves. 

Proposition  187  signals  a  deep  sentiment  that  goes  well  beyond  immigrants'  rights 
and  California.  Similar  to  the  tax  revolts  of  the  late  1970s  and  early  1980s,  for  example, 
Proposition  13  in  California  and  Proposition  2lh  in  Massachusetts,  groups  have  already 
organized  in  such  disparate  states  as  Florida,  New  York,  and  Arizona  to  pass  Proposition 
187-type  laws.18Nativist  sentiments  are  fueled  by  large  concentrations  of  new  immi- 
grants in  these  states.  According  to  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Services,  in  1993 
there  were  about  3.5  million  undocumented  immigrants  in  the  United  States.  About  half 
were  in  California,  but  other  states  also  had  sizable  numbers:  New  York,  449,000; 
Texas,  357,000;  Florida,  322,000;  Illinois,  176,000;  and  New  Jersey,  116,000.  Political 
and  economic  conditions  in  these  states  differ.  Democratic  governors  tend  to  oppose  any 
measure  to  limit  immigration,  and  unemployment  rates  have  not  climbed  as  much  as 
they  have  in  California.  Nonetheless,  the  successful  English-only  campaigns  in  Florida 
and  the  backlash  on  bilingual  education  in  New  York  and  Massachusetts  suggest  that 
there  is  fertile  political  ground  for  the  replication  of  the  California  experience. 

The  implications  of  Proposition  1 87  are  far  reaching  in  another  dimension.  A  Los 
Angeles  Times  article  reported  that  the  same  group  which  launched  the  initiative  for 
Proposition  187  is  targeting  affirmative  action  and  financial  aid  to  Mexico.19  This  so- 
called  California  civil  rights  initiative  proposes  to  end  affirmative  action  as  a  policy  tool 
to  remedy  discrimination.  Although  this  initiative  was  the  brainchild  of  two  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley  professors,  the  grassroots  nativist  movement  has  fueled 
support  for  the  new  initiative  by  linking  the  immigration  issue  to  affirmative  action. 
They  claim  that  affirmative  action,  which  was  designed  to  remedy  discrimination  against 
African- Americans,  is  being  used  incorrectly  to  benefit  many  other  groups.  Affirmative 
action  is  becoming  a  more  pressing  policy  issue  at  the  national  level  since  the 
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Republican  Party  gained  a  majority  in  Congress.  The  convergence  of  immigration  and 
affirmative  action  issues  has  tremendous  political  implications:  the  realignment  of 
national  politics  is  increasingly  based  on  racial  politics. 

Attacks  on  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement  (NAFTA)  and  financial  aid  to 
Mexico  also  have  far-reaching  implications  for  American  foreign  policy  and  domestic 
politics.  Most  informed  observers  believe  that  NAFTA  was  necessary  to  forming  a  large 
trading  bloc  in  the  Americas.  Competition  in  the  new  global  economy  with  the  Euro- 
pean common  trade  market  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  bloc  led  by  Japan  requires  greater 
economic  integration  with  strategic  trading  partners.  Canada  and  Mexico  were  the  first 
to  join  the  trading  bloc,  but  Chile,  Brazil,  and  all  other  Latin  American  countries  ex- 
pect to  enter  the  partnership  within  the  next  decade.  Emigration  from  Latin  America  is 
expected  to  subside  as  trade  liberalization  promotes  economic  growth  in  the  region. 
NAFTA  was  enacted  by  a  bipartisan  Congress  but  with  the  opposition  of  labor  and  envi- 
ronmental groups.  The  tension  engendered  by  this  legislation  within  the  Democratic 
Party  coalition  is  now  aggravated  by  the  racial  politics  of  Proposition  1 87  and  affirma- 
tive action. 

There  is  a  close  relationship  between  the  growing  nativist  and  anti-civil  rights  senti- 
ments, the  dissolution  of  the  liberal  coalition  around  the  Democratic  Party,  and  the 
anger  of  the  white  electorate  toward  government.  The  primary  factor  underlying  these 
issues  is  a  stagnant  U.S.  standard  of  living.  Targeting  immigrants,  minorities,  and 
single  mothers  receiving  financial  assistance  is  easier  than  understanding  how  global 
competition,  corporate  restructuring,  and  new  technologies  have  affected  economic 
growth  and  income  distribution  during  the  past  two  decades.  Secretary  of  Labor  Robert 
Reich  describes  the  American  working  class  as  an  "anxious  class,"  unable  to  under- 
stand how  middle-class  wages  have  stagnated  for  twenty  years  and  looking  for  easy 
solutions  to  the  problem.20  Indeed,  the  isolationist  sentiment  can  affect  U.S.  efforts  to 
penetrate  international  markets  as  much  as  nativism  can  affect  productivity  in  the 
domestic  market.  Understanding  Latinos  in  a  changing  society  is  understanding  some  of 
the  key  issues  in  American  politics,  economics,  and  society.  Despite  the  ideological 
debate  drawing  media  and  partisan  political  interest,  numerous  scholars  are  working  on 
providing  a  more  comprehensive  view  on  the  incorporation  and  contributions  of  Latinos 
to  the  United  States. 


Special  Issue:  Part  I 

This  is  the  first  of  two  parts  of  "Latinos  in  a  Changing  Society";  Part  II  is  scheduled  for 
Fall/Winter  1995  publication.  The  following  articles  provide  new  insights  into  several 
key  areas  of  concern:  immigration,  employment  and  income,  and  political  participation. 
Part  II  articles  will  address  education,  health,  and  identity  and  ethnicity. 

Given  the  atmosphere  of  anger  and  suspicion  toward  immigrants,  there  is  a  pressing 
need  for  comprehensive  information  and  analysis  regarding  the  communities  of  immi- 
grants and  other  minorities.  The  analysis  and  research  provided  here  contribute  to  filling 
this  need.  The  work  depicts,  for  Latinos,  immigrant  and  native,  a  different  reality  from 
the  image  portrayed  by  the  proponents  of  the  Save  Our  State  initiatives  that  are  surging 
throughout  the  country.  These  groups  promote  a  portrait  of  undocumented  immigrants 
as  people  who  came  to  this  country  for  the  sole  purpose  of  taking  advantage  of  a  gener- 
ous welfare  system.  The  authors  of  the  articles  attempt  to  reshape  and  redefine  the 
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debates  by  critically  analyzing  the  economic,  institutional,  social,  and  political  contexts 
of  changing  demographics  and  increased  immigration. 

While  it  is  true  that  stagnant  wages  have  affected  majority  workers,  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  earnings  and  income  have  affected  people  of  color  disproportionately.  Edwin 
Melendez,  Franchise  Carre,  and  Evangelina  Holvino  provide  an  in-depth  analysis  of  the 
barriers  that  confront  Latinos  in  the  workforce.  The  authors  propose  that  the  Latino 
labor  force  has  been  primarily  influenced  by  the  compositional  shift  of  employment 
away  from  manufacturing,  which  has  resulted  in  further  concentration  of  Latinos  in 
farming  and  service  occupations,  both  of  which  entail  low  wages  and  few  benefits.  They 
propose  that  lack  of  language  proficiency  and  lack  of  education  are  not  the  only  reasons 
why  Latinos  are  not  represented  in  management  and  professional  occupa- 
tions. The  findings  note  that  the  erosion  of  internal  markets  has  had  an  adverse  affect  on 
promotions  and  internal  career  ladders.  Firms  are  recruiting  externally  a  greater  of 
workers  for  positions  that  were  once  filled  by  employees  who  had  been  trained  in 
house.  This  has  impeded  the  advancement  of  many  Latino  workers.  Such  transforma- 
tions in  the  structure  of  employment  have  far-reaching  implications  for  long-term  pover- 
ty among  Latino  populations. 

One  of  the  most  common  arguments  about  Latino  poverty  is  that  it  is  a  transitory 
phenomenon.  Linda  Chavez,  for  instance,  argues  that  most  of  the  employment  and 
income  statistics  are  biased  owing  to  the  large  number  of  immigrants  among  the  Latino 
population.21  Immigrants,  in  time,  will  converge  to  average  economic  outcomes. 
But  what  if  the  economic  conditions  affecting  Latinos  are  historically  different  from 
those  affecting  previous  immigrants? 

Ramon  Borges-Mendez  asserts  that  the  origin  and  development  of  early  European 
immigrant  communities  in  Massachusetts  can  be  traced  to  attempts  by  industrialists 
to  create  a  reliable  workforce  for  the  expanding  manufacturing  industries.  Although 
these  groups  did  not  enjoy  high  living  standards  and  many  faced  exploitation  and  poor 
working  conditions,  the  period  of  economic  expansion  and  the  institutions  they 
created  offered  them  enough  economic  and  social  stability  from  which  the  next  genera- 
tion could  forge  improved  opportunities.  Puerto  Ricans  and  other  Latinos  came  to 
Massachusetts  during  a  time  of  economic  contraction:  the  manufacturing  base  was 
declining  and  service-sector  jobs  offered  relatively  low  wages.  Under  such  conditions, 
Latinos,  unlike  previous  immigrants,  could  not  transfer  economic  mobility  to  future 
generations. 

If,  as  suggested,  adverse  economic  conditions  affect  Latinos,  the  question  that  fol- 
lows is,  How  are  the  new  immigrants  adapting  to  these  circumstances?  It  is  well  estab- 
lished in  the  literature  that  immigrants  develop  specific  family  and  community  links 
before  coming  to  the  United  States.  These  so-called  networks  facilitate  information  and 
resources  that  allow  not  only  travel,  but  employment  opportunities.  Luis  Falcon's  analy- 
sis of  survey  data  found  substantial  use  of  networks  as  a  strategy  to  find  employment 
among  Latinos.  However,  his  findings  indicate  that  taking  advantage  of  networks  has  a 
negative  effect  on  earnings.  These  findings  could  result  from  the  fact  that  those  who  are 
most  likely  to  turn  to  the  networks  are  also  the  most  disadvantaged  educationally  and 
economically. 

Karen  Lado's  work  documenting  the  experience  of  Central  American  workers  in  the 
Boston  cleaning  industry  offers  a  detailed  account  of  the  institutional  processes  affect- 
ing Latinos  and  their  adoption  of  social  networks  to  secure  employment.  She  found  that 
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Central  Americans,  particularly  Salvadoreans,  use  informal  networks  to  secure  work 
and  that  their  employers  benefit  tremendously  from  this  steady  and  reliable  workforce. 
Because  of  the  apparent  benefits  to  employers,  these  networks  will  continue  operating, 
ensuring  a  reliable  supply  of  workers.  The  evidence  regarding  immigrants'  adaptation 
in  labor  markets  suggests  that  social  networks  become  mechanisms  that  substitute  for 
traditional  sources  of  information  and  access  to  employment,  such  as  labor  unions. 
While  these  parallel  institutions  may  provide  entry  opportunities  into  the  labor  market, 
they  may  also  limit  the  opportunities  for  mobility  out  of  the  lowest  cluster  of  occupa- 
tions. Lado's  findings  indicate  that  the  union  did  not  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  work- 
ers and  did  not  promote  leadership  among  Latino  laborers.  Andres  Torres,  however,  pro- 
poses that  when  organized  labor  discovers  that  Latinos  represent  a  growing  sector  in 
their  membership  and  finds  linkages  to  the  community,  both  sides  benefit  from  the  rela- 
tionship. In  the  long  term,  a  union's  success  in  organizing  workers  may  depend  precisely 
on  understanding  the  issues  motivating  Latinos  in  the  workplace  and  promoting  their 
leadership  in  the  organization. 

Latino  poverty  is  directly  linked  to  such  labor-market  dynamics  as  industrial  restruc- 
turing and  discrimination,  to  the  way  institutions  react  to  demographic  change,  and 
to  immigrants'  response  to  the  new  social  environment.  The  work  of  Anna  M.  Santiago 
and  Yolanda  C.  Padilla  attributes  persistent  poverty  to  employment  opportunities 
and  work  experience  but  also  to  educational  opportunities  and  childhood  poverty.  To  the 
extent  that  these  conditions  persist,  unequal  employment  and  social  outcomes  for 
Latinos  are  not  a  transitory  but  an  enduring  phenomenon. 

The  last  section  of  this  issue  considers  political  participation.  It  should  be  apparent 
from  the  earlier  discussion  that  concerns  central  to  Latino  political  participation  are 
redefining  contemporary  American  politics.  Immigration,  international  trade,  and  affir- 
mative action  are  but  a  few  of  the  issues  that  directly  affect  social  policy  formulation  at 
the  state  and  federal  levels.  These  topics  have  divided  the  democratic  coalition  and 
reshaped  presidential  and  local  elections.  Articles  in  this  section  address  some  of  the 
most  critical  themes  emerging  in  political  participation  literature. 

Jorge  Chapa  considers  whether  the  political  attitudes  and  participation  of  Mexican- 
Americans  constitute  a  step  toward  complete  assimilation,  as  proposed  by  Milton 
Gordon  and  others.  He  contends  that,  in  contrast  to  Julius  Wilson's  observed  bifurcation 
of  middle-  and  lower-  or  underclass  black  populations,  Mexican-Americans  with  only 
a  small  middle  class  have  not,  for  the  most  part,  achieved  educational  or  economic  par- 
ity with  Anglos.  Mexican- Americans  show  clear  indications  of  maintaining  a  separate 
community  based  on  their  ethnicity.  Even  though  there  are  differences  in  electoral  par- 
ticipation, different  class  groups  generally  maintain  similar  attitudes  about  such  key  eth- 
nic-identity issues  as  bilingual  education  and  discrimination.  Chapa  concludes  that 
the  "similarity  in  attitudes  held  by  all  Mexican- Americans  [is]  thought  to  reflect  the  fact 
that  a  large  proportion  of  this  population  still  face  structured  disadvantages  that  are  at 
odds  with  any  notion  of  assimilation." 

A  second  article  in  this  section  uses  the  political  participation  of  Puerto  Ricans, 
the  second-largest  Latino-American-origin  group  after  Mexican-Americans,  to  deter- 
mine whether  identity  politics  could  lead  to  the  improvement  of  socioeconomic  status. 
If  Chapa  examines  whether  socioeconomic  standing  influences  political  attitudes  and 
behavior,  Jose  Cruz,  using  Hartford,  Connecticut,  as  a  case  study,  reverses  the  question 
and  asks  whether  political  mobilization  based  on  ethnic  identity  leads  to  public  policies 
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that  are  more  responsive  to  the  concerns  of  Puerto  Ricans  At  a  first  approximation, 
the  relative  gains  in  political  representation  and  access  to  the  public  policy  process  have 
not  yielded  any  discernible  gains  in  education,  employment,  economic  development, 
and  other  socioeconomic  status  indicators.  He  cautions,  however,  that  political  participa- 
tion and  representation  are  critical  for  the  formulation  and  implementation  of  public 
policies  that  target  Puerto  Rican  needs.  Cruz  concludes  that  the  "key  challenge  that 
Puerto  Rican  elected  officials  face  is  how  to  translate  access  into  power  in  the  context  of 
small  numbers,  universalism  in  public  policy,  and  slow  growth." 

Seth  Racusen  discusses  the  issue  of  Latino  political  representation  from  the  point  of 
view  of  structural  barriers  limiting  electoral  success.  Using  Massachusetts  as  a  case 
study  of  a  state  with  a  growing  but  still  relatively  small  Latino  population,  he  posits  that 
political  underrepresentation  results  from  many  factors  affecting  Latino  political  demo- 
graphics, such  as  low  citizenship  rates  and  dispersion  across  many  electoral  districts. 
Modified  at-large  electoral  systems  could  provide  significant  opportunities  for  electing 
officials  to  most  local  legislative  bodies,  with  the  greatest  gains  for  the  state  legislature. 
Furthermore,  these  alternative  forms  of  representation  are  also  beneficial  to  other  minor- 
ity groups,  particularly  in  cities  with  large  concentrations  of  more  than  one  racial  or 
ethnic  minority.  In  Racusen 's  view,  alternative  electoral  systems  may  become  a  vehicle 
to  promote  greater  political  alliances  among  Latinos,  Asians,  and  African- Americans. 

One  of  the  greatest  challenges  to  Latino  researchers  is  to  reexamine  the  conceptual- 
ization of  political  participation  and  its  implicit  gender  bias.  Mainstream  studies  of 
Latino  political  participation  focus  on  leadership  as  derived  from  official  positions  in 
elected  or  appointed  office  or  in  formal  organizations.  Thus,  people  narrowly  define 
leadership  in  terms  of  representation,  ignoring  other  critical  aspects  of  participation  and, 
ultimately,  the  underlying  forces  that  make  viable  such  participation.  Immigrant  com- 
munities have  developed  multiple  forms  of  political  participation  not  only  in  recogniz- 
able political  structures,  but  also  in  established  parallel  organizations  and  institutions  of 
ethnic  solidarity. 

Carol  Hardy-Fanta  uses  Massachusetts  Latinas  to  document  that  not  only  are  Latinas 
disproportionately  elected  to  public  office,  but  also  that  an  expanded  definition  of  politi- 
cal participation  and  leadership  accommodates  a  recognition  of  women's  contribution 
to  community-based  organizations  and  to  the  political  mobilization  of  the  community 
around  key  social  issues.  In  her  view,  political  leadership  should  focus  more  on  interper- 
sonal relationships  and  less  on  positional  aspects.  She  concludes  that  "by  acknowledg- 
ing the  contribution  of  Latina  women  as  candidates  and  as  community  leaders,  we  can 
begin  to  examine  and  recognize  the  value  of  what  Latina  women  do  to  empower  Latino 
communities." 

The  research  offered  in  this  special  issue  represents  a  cross  section  of  multiple  efforts 
across  disciplines  attempting  to  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the  social  context 
affecting  Latino  populations  and  their  impact  on  society.  In  many  ways  we  seem  to  be 
experiencing  the  downside  of  a  cycle  regarding  the  adaptation  of  new  populations 
after  a  two-decade  wave  of  heightened  immigration.  Nativist  sentiments  are  evident  in 
job  markets,  educational  and  service  institutions,  and  political  processes.  For  many 
observers,  ethnic  conflict  is  part  of  an  assimilation  or  integration  process  that  in  time 
will  reach  a  more  promising  stage  of  tolerance  and  understanding.  Latinos'  contributions 
to  the  economy  will  be  acknowledged  and  new  elected  officials  will  voice  and  defend 
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their  interests.  For  others,  understanding  how  Latinos  contribute  to  the  landscape  of 
America  has  not  yet  worked  its  way  into  their  consciousness,  partly  because  of  their  so- 
called  invisibility  between  blacks  and  whites.  The  presence  of  Latinos  is  propitious  in 
that  their  legacy  will  mark  economic,  social,  and  political  changes  into  the  next  century. 
As  Carlos  Fuentes  expressed  it,  America  may  find  itself  shifting  toward  "Latinoization" 
of  its  own  borders. 

It  is  in  the  above  context  that  we  should  consider  some  of  the  cross-cutting  themes 
presented  by  these  authors.  For  once  it  is  apparent  that,  in  contrast  to  other  periods 
of  relatively  high  immigration,  the  fact  that  these  new  populations  comprise  people  from 
Asia  and  Latin  America  represents  a  challenge  to  preconceived  notions  of  how  ethnic 
groups  incorporate  into  economic,  social,  and  public  life.  Race  is  an  essential  element 
of  social  life  in  the  United  States  —  there  are  no  other  industrialized  countries,  for 
instance,  with  a  population  share  of  racial  and  ethnic  minorities  similar  to  this  country's. 
Undoubtedly,  such  diversity  has  been  characterized  in  the  United  States  mainly  in  terms 
of  black  and  white.  Yet  the  growing  diversity  of  races  and  cultures  challenges  existing 
typologies  of  social  problems  and  prescribed  solutions.  Old  conceptual  formulas  lack 
explanatory  power  to  produce  strategies  to  cope  with  new  realities. 

Perhaps  as  important  as  the  issue  of  race  is  the  question  of  economic  progress.  Previous 
immigrant  waves  coincided  with  and  responded  to  periods  of  rapid  economic  expansion. 
But  the  nature  of  industrial  expansion  and  economic  growth  today  is  radically  different 
from  that  at  the  turn  of  the  century  and  the  postwar  expansions.  Economic  growth  increases 
inequalities  in  income  distribution  and  provides  fewer  advancement  opportunities  for  low- 
skilled,  young,  and  foreign-born  workers.  Limited  economic  opportunities,  in  turn,  exacer- 
bate nativist  sentiments  and  racial  conflict  in  job  markets.  To  the  extent  that  economic 
growth  continues  to  produce  a  bifurcated  pattern  of  employment  opportunities,  the  condi- 
tions in  which  new  immigrant  populations  filter  into  job  markets  become  substantially 
different  when  compared  with  previous  historical  processes. 

Another  aspect  that  warrants  special  consideration  is  how  institutions  respond  to  the 
challenges  posed  by  rapid  population  change.  The  reported  research  documents  the 
extent  to  which  job-market  organizations,  such  as  corporations  and  unions,  institutions  of 
higher  education,  and  health  delivery  and  political  systems,  are  not  responding  adequately 
to  these  challenges.  Would  the  educational  system  prove  to  be  a  social  equalizer  for 
other  ethnic  groups  before  them?  Would  Latinos'  electoral  victories  and  the  emergence 
of  a  new  democratic  coalition  precede  access  to  public-sector  jobs  as  it  did  for  African- 
Americans?  Would  a  new  economic  expansion  provide  favorable  conditions  for  changing 
employers'  views  on  Latinos'  contribution  in  the  workplace?  Can  the  democratic  coali- 
tion survive  the  challenge  of  racial  politics  and  nativist  sentiments?  More  than  rhetorical, 
these  are  questions  that  may  help  us  in  assessing  whether  institutional  responses  to  the 
new  social  realities  perpetuate  a  subordinated  position  for  Latinos  rather  than  promoting 
incorporation  and  equal  participation. 

Evidently  the  process  of  incorporation  and  full  participation  in  social  institutions  is 
going  to  be  substantially  different  for  Latinos  from  the  historic  experience  of  other  ethnic 
groups.  Latinos,  who  were  part  of  the  American  landscape  before  Columbus  arrived,  work 
every  day  to  develop  their  communities.  Generations  of  Mexican- Americans  are  native  to 
the  Southwest,  while  Puerto  Ricans  travel  freely  between  the  island  and  the  continent. 
And  even  though  recent  immigrants  always  speak  of  returning  home,  communities  in 
Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  New  York,  and  many  other  urban  and  rural  areas,  attest  to  the 
expansion  of  Latino  home  bases.  To  the  extent  that  they  can  foster  their  own  visions  of 
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change  in  the  American  society,  Latinos  will  be  the  negotiators  of  the  democratic  ideals 
so  treasured  in  the  American  Constitution.  They  may  well  be  on  their  way  to  becoming 
the  agents  of  change  in  fostering  America's  future.  These  experiences  serve  as  the  basis 
for  understanding  how  Latinos  participate  in  society,  the  structure  of  opportunity  open  to 
them,  the  ties  to  the  country  of  origin,  and  the  continuous  renewal  of  ethnic  communi- 
ties through  circular  migration.  The  future  research  agenda  for  Latino  scholars  is  likely 
to  be  shaped  by  the  need  to  develop  more  appropriate  conceptual  frameworks  to  under- 
stand the  uniqueness  of  the  current  historical  period  and  the  ways  in  which  institutions 
could  respond  to  these  new  challenges.  The  research  presented  in  the  following  pages  is 
but  a  modest  steppingstone  in  reaching  such  ambitious  goals. ** 
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Social  Networks 
and  Employment 
for  Latinos, 
Blacks,  and  Whites 


Luis  M.  Falcon 


Despite  the  immigrant  character  of  Latino  groups  in  the  United  States,  little  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  role  of  social  networks  in  the  job-search  process  and  in  labor- 
market  outcomes  for  Latinos.  The  literature  on  social  networks  describes  their  use  as 
important  in  providing  access  to  jobs  but  neutral  as  to  affecting  earnings  or  attainment 
of  prestige.  This  study  uses  data  from  a  1988-1989  Boston  survey  to  examine  the  effect 
of  finding  employment  through  social  networks  on  the  income  attainment  of  white, 
black,  and  Latino  workers.  Job  seekers  in  all  groups  rely  on  such  networks,  but  Latinos 
exhibit  the  highest  rate  of  usage,  which  ranges  across  all  occupations  and  industry  sec- 
tors. While  it  has  no  effect  on  the  level  of  earnings  for  whites  or  blacks,  Latinos'  network 
usage  is  associated  with  a  negative  effect  on  earnings.  Controlling  for  other  factors 
results  in  the  decline  of  this  negative  effect;  although  small,  it  remains  significant  and 
negative.  Improved  data  sources  are  needed  to  clarify  the  effect  of  networks  on  the 
labor-market  position  of  Latinos. 


The  literature  on  the  labor-market  performance  of  workers  has  largely  focused  on  the 
effects  of  individual  characteristics  (human  capital),  structural  effects  (sector  loca- 
tion), and  contextual  effects  (area  characteristics)  on  labor-market  outcomes.  Accordingly, 
the  benefits  workers  derive  from  employment  —  that  is,  earnings  and  prestige  —  are 
viewed  as  a  function  of  a  combination  of  some  of  these  factors.  Ascribed  characteristics 
like  race,  ethnic  origin,  and  gender  are  seen  as  mediating  factors  in  the  process.  Emphasis 
on  behavior  and  characteristics  within  the  labor  market,  however,  ignores  the  fact  that 
workers  obtain  entry  to  the  labor  market  through  a  variety  of  mechanisms.  Further,  tradi- 
tional approaches  pay  no  attention  to  the  possibility  that  matching  workers  to  jobs  is 
not  a  random  process  but  one  which  can  be  influenced  by  several  elements.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  consider  matching  in  examining  the  labor-market  performance  of  groups  such 
as  Latinos. 

Their  immigrant  character,  linguistic  differences,  and  recency  of  arrival,  for  example, 
suggest  that  Latinos  may  diverge  from  other  groups  in  the  way  they  join  the  workforce 
and  affect  their  labor-market  outcomes.  Understanding  the  entry  process  and  its  impact 
should  contribute  to  a  better  explanation  of  the  various  labor-market  results.  I  use  a 
sample  of  Boston-area  non-Hispanic  whites,  blacks,  and  Latinos  to  examine  several 
questions  related  to  the  labor  market.1  Can  we  find  differences  in  the  job-search  process 

Luis  M.  Falcon,  associate  professor  of  sociology,  Northeastern  University,  researches  the  labor  market  and  the 
sociology  of  aging. 
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"Understanding  how  networks  connect  individuals  to  jobs, 
and  vice  versa,  is  essential  in  explaining  Latino  labor-market 

behavior.  Social  networks,  by  providing  access  to  jobs, 
have  a  positive  function,  but  are  there  drawbacks  to  relying 
on  them?" 

—  Luis  M.  Falcon 
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and  consequences  among  Latino  workers  in  comparison  with  whites  and  blacks? 
In  addition,  if  Latinos  and  other  groups  use  different  mechanisms  to  search  for  employ- 
ment, do  we  find  different  outcomes?  Moreover,  once  we  eliminate  the  effects  of 
factors  considered  relevant  in  determining  labor-market  outcomes,  do  we  conclude  that 
Latinos  are  penalized  for  relying  on  search  mechanisms  that  other  groups  do  not  employ 
to  the  same  extent? 


Immigrants  and  Social  Networks 


The  role  of  social  networks  has  received  increased  attention  within  migration  literature.2 
Social  networks  comprise  a  set  of  dynamic  and  variable  social  arrangements  shaping 
migration  and  job  search  in  diverse  ways.3  Portes  and  Bach  described  migration  as  "a 
process  of  network  building."4  Networks  play  a  vital  role  in  making  resources  available 
to  the  migrant.  Housing,  money,  and  information  become  part  of  the  benefits  derived 
from  a  social  network.  The  overall  cost  of  migration  may  decline  because  social  networks 
act  as  a  form  of  "social  capital"  that  affords  access  to  loans,  housing,  and  employment.5 
In  addition,  the  existence  of  social  networks  may  make  migration  an  option  in  a  broader 
range  of  social  situations.  As  its  circuits  age,  migration  as  a  social  event  becomes  embed- 
ded in  the  cultural  formation  of  a  group's  society  because  of  the  presence  and  accessibility 
of  social  networks.  That  is,  migration  offers  another  alternative  in  evaluating  decisions 
about  employment,  residence,  education,  and  so  forth. 

Social  networks  are  critical  in  the  settlement  process  of  immigrants,  providing  not 
only  information  but  also  connection  to  employers  and  jobs.  Immigrants  in  general  tend 
to  rely  on  networks  to  obtain  jobs  in  urban  settings.  Research  on  undocumented  Central 
American  and  Mexican  immigrants  in  Texas  and  on  Dominicans  in  New  York  City 
shows  that  new  arrivals  can  locate  jobs  fairly  quickly  through  their  connection  to  existing 
networks.6  Also,  the  literature  on  immigrant  employment  documents  the  advantages 
for  employers  of  using  networks  in  hiring.7  Labor  recruitment  through  networks  provides 
a  reliable  labor  supply  whose  ethnic  ties  serve  as  regulating  mechanisms  to  discourage 
labor  unrest  and  ensure  compliance.8 

Within  the  labor  market,  social  networks  provide  tangible  benefits  to  both  immigrants 
and  employers.  The  former  gain  through  access  to  a  job  through  a  mechanism  that  allows 
them  to  bypass  limitations  in  language  and  in  what  economists  call  "knowledge  of  the 
labor  market."  The  latter  gain  through  a  less  expensive  recruitment  method  that  serves 
as  a  screening  process.  Employers  also  profit  through  access  to  a  labor  force  they  can 
attract  and  release  as  necessary.  Some  have  suggested  that  the  growth  in  small-scale 
manufacturing  outfits  in  cities  like  New  York  is  partly  due  to  the  existence  of  a  pliable 
labor  force  largely  composed  of  immigrants.  "Network  recruitment  in  immigrant  firms 
taps  a  flow  of  workers  whose  characteristics  are  known  and  whose  behaviors  are  more 
predictable."9  Through  social  networks,  the  process  of  recruiting  a  labor  force  transcends 
national  borders  and  extends  as  far  as  the  immigrants'  areas  of  origin.10 

The  evidence  that  social  networks  expand  the  range  of  the  social  capital  of  immigrants 
is  substantial.  However,  despite  the  relative  disadvantaged  position  of  Latino  workers 
in  the  U.S.  labor  market,  little  has  been  written  about  the  impact  of  social  networks  on 
the  returns  to  human  capital  of  Latinos.  The  discussion  of  social  networks  has  focused 
largely  on  explaining  the  dynamics  of  migration  or  the  economic  organization  of  ethnic 
enclaves.  Understanding  how  networks  connect  individuals  to  jobs,  and  vice  versa,  is 
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essential  in  explaining  Latino  labor-market  behavior.  Social  networks,  by  providing 
access  to  jobs,  have  a  positive  function,  but  are  there  drawbacks  to  relying  on  them? 
For  example,  in  Boston's  high  employment  setting  of  the  late  1980s,  the  main  problem 
for  Latinos  was  not  the  lack  of  jobs  but  the  menial  character  of  most  of  the  jobs  they 
held.11  While  their  low  level  of  education  was  a  key  factor,  Latino  workers  were  relatively 
isolated  from  mainstream  social  networks,  with  the  result  that  disproportionate  numbers 
of  them  labored  in  small,  ethnically  similar,  low-wage  establishments.  Examining  how 
social  networks  may  play  a  role  in  determining  labor-market  outcomes  —  beyond  that  of 
access  to  jobs  —  is  critical. 


Data  and  Methods 

The  data  for  the  analyses  are  from  the  "Boston  Survey"  conducted  by  The  Boston  Foun- 
dation Persistent  Poverty  Project  between  November  1988  and  April  1989.  Its  sample 
is  drawn  from  eighteen-  to  sixty-year-old  Boston  residents.  Interviews  were  conducted 
by  two  different  means:  random  dialed  telephone  contact  and  face-to-face  meetings 
with  a  smaller  subsample.  The  information  gathered  is  extensive.  The  sampling  scheme 
included  soliciting  data  from  the  population  above  and  below  the  poverty  line  within 
each  racial/ethnic  group  (whites,  blacks,  and  Latinos)  so  that  appropriate  contrasts 
could  be  made.  For  my  analyses,  I  merged  the  samples  for  each  group.  It  includes 
644  whites,  356  blacks,  and  351  Latinos.  The  Latino  sample  comprises  171  Puerto 
Ricans,  84  Central  and  South  Americans,  and  53  Dominicans.  Owing  to  missing  data, 
the  sample  size  varies  somewhat  across  analyses. 

For  some  of  the  reasons  discussed  earlier,  information  on  indicators  about  the  process 
by  which  individuals  find  jobs  are  not  routinely  collected  in  most  surveys.  The  "Boston 
Survey"  is  somewhat  an  exception.  While  it  includes  substantial  information  on  work 
experience,  sources  of  income,  and  characteristics  of  the  workplace,  there  is  limited 
information  on  the  use  of  social  networks  in  searching  for  jobs.  My  analyses  focus  on 
social  network  use  in  finding  a  current  job  and  on  some  of  the  characteristics  of  that  job. 
I  determined,  as  an  indicator  of  social  network  usage,  whether  a  respondent  obtained  his 
or  her  last  job  through  a  contact  with  a  friend,  acquaintance,  or  relative.  Accordingly, 
this  analysis  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  use  of  social  networks  in  the  job  search 
in  general,  or  even  job-search  strategies  that  failed.  Finally,  because  earnings  and  usage 
of  networks  to  obtain  a  job  vary  by  full-  or  part-time  status,  I  included  only  full-time 
workers  (35  or  more  hours  per  week). 

I  first  contrasted  the  use  of  social  networks  by  racial/ethnic  group  to  highlight  major 
differences  across  whites,  blacks,  and  Latinos,  and  among  Latino  groups.  Second,  I  examined 
variations  in  the  use  of  networks  to  find  the  current  job  by  occupation  and  industry  to  high- 
light diversity  in  usage  by  sector  of  employment.  Then,  using  regression  analysis,  I  present 
a  basic  model  of  earnings  attainment  to  examine  the  effects  of  networking  on  earnings 
before  and  after  accounting  for  variations  in  human  capital  characteristics.  The  model 
includes  controls  for  age,  nativity,  education,  language  ability,  and  sector  of  employment. 


Analyses  and  Results 

The  literature  on  networks  reviewed  earlier  suggests  that  Latinos,  as  an  immigrant 
group,  are  more  likely  than  whites  or  blacks  to  use  social  networks  to  obtain  employ- 
ment. The  data  in  Table  1  support  that  line  of  argument.  By  a  wide  margin,  Boston 
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Newspaper 

23.8% 

19.4% 

1 1 .0% 

Employment 

2.6% 

3.7% 

4.0% 

Office 

Job  Training 

0.8% 

3.1% 

2.6% 

Walked  In 

10.7% 

12.6% 

9.7% 

School 

7.5% 

4.8% 

4.6% 

Placement 

Table  J 

Source  of  Information  for  Current  Job,  Whites,  Blacks,  and  Latinos 

Total  Males  Females 

Whites    Blacks     Latinos       Whites    Blacks     Latinos      Whites    Blacks    Latinos 

22.4%       22.9%         12.2%  25.1%       17.7%       10.3% 

4.3%         8.0%  3.2%  1.2%         5.1%         4.6% 

0.0%         0.0%  0.6%  1.5%         4.6%         4.1% 

9.5%       13.6%  9.0%  11.8%      12.2%       10.3% 

8.6%         6.8%  3.8%  6.5%        3.8%         5.1% 

Private  Agency         5.4%         6.7%  4.0%  4.6%         6.8%  2.6%  6.2%        6.8%         5.1% 

Networks  38.8%       44.9%        61.8%  40.8%      41.5%        67.3%  36.9%      46.4%      57.4% 

Other  10.3%         4.8%  2.3%  9.6%         7.6%  1.3%  10.9%        3.3%        3.1% 

N  644  356  351  304  118  195  339  237  156 

Source:  The  Boston  Foundation  Persistent  Poverty  Project,  "Boston  Survey,"  1988-1989. 

Note:  Includes  only  workers  employed  thirty-five  or  more  hours  the  prior  week.  Results  are  from  a  single 
equation,  where  dummy  variables  for  Latino  group  and  network  use  are  entered  first  and  variables  are 
added  sequentially. 


Latinos  who  were  employed  full  time  when  the  survey  was  done  were  more  likely  to 
have  used  social  networks  to  find  their  current  job.  About  six  of  every  ten  Latinos 
contacted  networks,  whereas  whites  and  blacks  range  from  three  to  four  of  every  ten. 
Compared  with  whites  and  blacks,  Latinos  were  half  as  likely  to  consult  newspaper  ads, 
the  other  major  source  of  seeking  employment.  When  the  sample  is  separated  by  sex, 
the  results  do  not  change  markedly.  Latino  males  and  females  are  consistently  more 
likely  to  rely  on  networks  than  their  white  and  black  counterparts.  Latino  males  exhibit 
the  highest  rate  of  network  use  of  all  groups,  surpassing  even  Latino  females  by  ten 
percentage  points.  In  general,  Latinos  show  the  highest  rate  of  usage  with  blacks  and 
then  whites  following.  Differences  in  network  use  are  much  larger  across  racial/ethnic 
groups  than  across  sex  groups. 

Table  2  presents  the  data,  by  sex,  on  sources  of  information  for  the  major  Latino 
group  categories.  Among  both  men  and  women,  Dominicans  are  by  far  the  largest  users 
of  social  networks  in  finding  a  current  job.  Dominicans  lead  among  men  with  94.1  per- 
cent, followed  by  Central  and  South  Americans  with  72. 1  percent  and  Puerto  Ricans 
with  66.7  percent.  Among  women,  Dominicans  show  75  percent  having  used  networks, 
followed  by  Puerto  Ricans  and  Central  and  South  Americans  with  54.9  percent  and  51.5 
percent,  respectively.  Regardless  of  sex,  all  Latino  groups  show  high  proportions  having 
taken  advantage  of  networks,  with  men  the  highest  users  within  each  group.  Among 
Puerto  Ricans  and  Dominicans,  a  small  proportion  of  those  employed  indicated  having 
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Table  2 


Source  of  Information  for  Current  Job,  Latinos  by  Group 

Males  Females 

PR                DR            CSA                            PR  DR  CSA 

5.9%  5.6%  27.3% 

6.9%  2.8%           0.0% 

6.9%  0.0%           3.0% 

12.7%  11.1%           3.0% 

5.9%  2.8%           0.0% 

3.9%  2.8%           9.1% 

54.9%  75.0%  51.5% 

2.9%  0.0%           6.1% 


Newspaper 

8.7% 

5.9% 

15.7% 

Employment 

4.3% 

0.0% 

3.9% 

Office 

Job  Training 

1.4% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

Walked  In 

13.0% 

0.0% 

7.8% 

School 

2.9% 

0.0% 

5.9% 

Placement 

Private  Agency 

0.0% 

0.0% 

3.9% 

Networks 

66.7% 

94.1% 

72.1% 

Other 

2.9% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

N 


69 


17 


51 


102 


36 


33 


Source:  The  Boston  Foundation  Persistent  Poverty  Project,  "Boston  Survey,"  1988-1989. 
Note:  PR  =  Puerto  Rican;  DR  =  Dominican;  C/SA  =  Central  and  South  American. 

used  newspapers  as  their  source.  On  the  other  hand,  Central  and  South  Americans  show 
high  rates  of  newspaper  usage  in  comparison  with  Dominicans  and  Puerto  Ricans. 
The  high  use  of  both  newspapers  and  networks  among  the  Central  and  South  Americans 
suggests  that  there  may  be  substantial  heterogeneity  within  this  category. 

Table  3 

Network  Use  by  Current  Industry  of  Employment 


Whites 


Blacks 


Latinos 


Extractive 
Construction 
Manufacturing 
Transportation 
Wholesale  Trade 
Retail  Trade 
F.I.R.E. 
Service  Sector 


0.0% 
54.0% 
34.6% 
37.5% 
42.9% 
40.5% 
37.3% 
38.4% 


0.0% 
58.3% 
34.4% 
52.0% 
25.0% 
42.4% 
22.5% 
51.4% 


0.0% 
80.0% 
75.7% 

0.0% 
75.0% 
68.4% 
58.3% 
59.5% 


Source:  The  Boston  Foundation  Persistent  Poverty  Project,  "Boston  Survey,"  1988-1989. 
Note:  F.I.R.E.  =  Finance  Insurance  Real  Estate 

Table  3  presents,  by  current  industry,  the  percentages  of  whites,  blacks,  and  Latinos 
who  used  networks.  As  in  earlier  results  across  industry  sectors,  Latinos  were  more  likely 
than  whites  and  blacks  to  avail  themselves  of  networks.  In  some  sectors  —  wholesale 
trade,  manufacturing,  and  construction  —  close  to  80  percent  of  Latinos  indicated  having 
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Table  4 


Professional 

32.4% 

Semi  professional/technical 

22.7% 

Manager 

39.1% 

Clerical 

33.6% 

Sales 

35.0% 

Crafts 

51.7% 

Operatives 

46.4% 

Service 

58.7% 

Labor 

53.3% 

Network  Use  by  Current  Occupation 

Whites                               Blacks  Latinos 

40.7%  57.1% 

22.2%  23.1% 

33.3%  58.8% 

38.1%  50.8% 

0.0%  66.7% 

55.0%  53.9% 

43.6%  72.0% 

59.2%  68.5% 

71.4%  100.0% 

Source: The  Boston  Foundation  Persistent  Poverty  Project,  "Boston  Survey,"  1988-1989. 


obtained  their  job  through  a  network.  In  contrast,  whites  and  blacks  in  those  sectors  seldom 
reached  a  50  percent  level.  In  general,  the  distinct  pattern  of  Latinos'  job  entry  suggests, 
not  surprisingly,  that  most  Latino  workers  were  employed  in  the  bottom  jobs  in  those 
sectors  or  in  different  industries  within  the  broad  categories. 

Table  4,  which  reports  on  network  usage  by  occupation,  shows  an  inverse  association 
between  occupation  and  the  overall  quality  of  the  jobs  in  the  category.  Less  prestigious 
jobs  like  labor,  service,  and  operatives,  in  which  Latinos  concentrate,  show  high  usage. 
The  proportion  that  used  networks  declined  rapidly  in  semiprofessional,  technical,  and 
professional  jobs.  For  the  latter  category,  credentials  are  an  important  screening  device, 
which  may  have  been  reflected  in  the  lower  usage  rates. 

Overall,  the  data  from  the  initial  analysis  suggest  that  network  use  is  very  high  among 
Latinos  in  comparison  with  whites  and  blacks  and  that  Latino  men  used  networks  at  a 
higher  rate  than  Latina  women.  There  are  marked  differences  across  Latino  groups.  In 
addition,  networking,  which  varies  across  industry  and  occupation  sectors,  is  particularly 
high  for  the  sectors  in  which  Latinos  concentrate. 

In  an  earlier  discussion,  I  suggested  that  overreliance  on  networks  may  be  detrimental 
to  Latinos  in  the  labor  market.  The  evidence  so  far  suggests  high  rates  of  network  use. 
The  question  to  examine  is,  What  is  the  impact  of  network  use  on  the  labor-market  out- 
comes of  Latinos?  Are  they  penalized  because  they  rely  on  networks?  If  so,  the  point 
could  be  made  that  networks  may  be  partly  responsible  for  the  disadvantages  Latinos 
face.  The  penalty  for  network  use  may  be  lower  rewards  associated  with  the  job  obtained 
(for  example,  in  earnings  or  prestige)  relative  to  potential  rewards  had  the  job  been 
obtained  through  other  sources. 

There  are  various  ways  to  examine  this.  One  could  determine  whether  the  returns  to 
human  capital  are  different  in  jobs  found  through  networks.  Returns  to  investments  in 
human  capital  (education,  specialized  training,  work  experience)  could  be  compared  for 
Latinos  in  network  and  nonnetwork  jobs  to  discover  whether  they  differ  significantly, 
other  things  being  equal.  An  alternative  is  to  examine,  first,  whether  network  usage 
has  a  significant  effect  on  job  rewards  and,  second,  whether  the  effect  of  network  use 
becomes  insignificant  once  other  factors  related  to  job  rewards  are  accounted  for.  I 
applied  the  latter  approach  for  this  initial  analysis  of  network  usage  among  Boston 
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Table  5 


Percentage  of  Network  Use  in  Finding  Current  Job, 
by  Selected  Indicators 


Variables 


Whites 


Blacks 


N  608  346 

Source:  The  Boston  Foundation  Persistent  Poverty  Project,  "Boston  Survey,"  1988-1989. 


Latinos 


Overall 

39.6% 

45.4% 

62.4% 

Age 

18-30 
31-45 
46-64 

40.4% 
36.8% 
45.5% 

44.8% 
44.4% 
50.0% 

61.1% 
65.1% 
56.8% 

Sex 

Male 
Female 

41.9% 
37.5% 

43.8% 
45.9% 

67.3% 
57.4% 

Nativity 

U.S.  born 
Not  U.S.  born 

37.9% 
50.0% 

46.9% 
55.0% 

62.5% 
62.3% 

Education 

College 

High  school 

Less  than  high  school 

36.1% 
38.6% 
53.3 

41.9% 
39.9% 
61.6% 

44.7% 
52.8% 
75.7% 

English  fluency 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

39.3% 

46.0% 

0.0% 

42.6% 

55.6% 

0.0% 

50.0% 
58.8% 
79.9% 

313 


Latinos.  The  literature  on  socioeconomic  attainment  suggests  several  factors  associated 
with  the  process  of  earnings  attainment.  Typically,  earnings  are  seen  as  a  function  of  var- 
ious human  capital  characteristics  (education,  age,  experience,  sex)  and  contextual 
effects  such  as  the  type  of  occupation  and  the  sector  of  employment.  For  populations 
with  large  numbers  of  immigrants,  nativity  status  and  English-language  fluency  are  also 
considered  important  determinants  of  labor-market  outcomes.  For  the  multivariate  analy- 
sis, a  basic  model  of  earnings  attainment  is  formulated  where  use  of  social  networks  to 
obtain  a  current  job  is  entered  as  the  initial  independent  variable.  Once  the  gross  effects 
of  network  usage  are  determined,  other  factors  known  to  be  related  to  earnings  (noted 
above)  are  entered  into  the  model  to  try  to  explain  away  the  effects  on  earnings. 

Table  5  reports  on  network  usage  for  whites,  blacks,  and  Latinos  by  some  of  the  inde- 
pendent variables  in  the  model.  Besides  the  general  trend  of  Latinos  being  more  likely 
to  use  networks,  there  are  other  interesting  relationships  in  these  data.  While  there  is  no 
clear  pattern  by  age  category,  at  least  for  whites  and  Latinos,  males  seemed  to  be  more 
likely  to  access  networks.  For  Latinos,  the  difference  in  network  use  between  males 
and  females  is  ten  percentage  points.  Education  and  English-speaking  ability  are  both 
inversely  correlated  with  network  usage  —  the  higher  the  level  of  education  or  English 
ability,  the  lower  the  use  of  a  network.  In  general,  the  data  are  consistent  with  the  notion 
that  those  with  lower  human-capital  characteristics  are  more  likely  to  have  relied  on  a 
network  to  obtain  a  current  job. 
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Table  6 


Effects  on  Log  Earnings  of  Social  Network  Use  to  Find  Current  Job, 
White,  Black,  and  Latino  Full-time  Workers  in  Boston,  1988 


Native 

Network 

Age 

English 

Industry 

Use 

Sex 

Education 

Ability 

and  SEI 

White: 

Used  network 

-0.033 

-0.047 

-0.021 

-0.020 

0.021 

Did  not  use  network 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Black: 

Used  network 

-0.122** 

-0.124** 

-0.093 

-0.086 

-0.029 

Did  not  use  network 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Latino: 

Used  network 

-0.219**** 

-0.265**** 

-0.173*** 

-0.133** 

-0.084* 

Did  not  use  network 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Significant  at:  ****p  <.001; 

***p  <.01;  **p  <.05; 

*p<.10. 

Note:  Includes  only  workers  employed  thirty-five  or  more  hours  the  prior  week.  Results  are  from  three  sep- 
arate equations,  where  network  use  is  entered  first  and  variables  are  added  sequentially. 


Table  6  presents  regression  coefficients  for  the  network-use  variable  (coded  1  if 
used,  0  otherwise)  obtained  in  three  separate  equations  for  whites,  blacks,  and  Latinos. 
The  first  column  shows  the  gross  effects  of  network  use,  with  additional  variables  in 
subsequent  columns.12  Because  of  the  skewed  distribution  usually  found  in  earnings 
variables,  the  logged  form  of  earnings  is  the  dependent  variable. 

When  compared  with  groups  that  did  not  obtain  jobs  through  a  network,  its  use 
seemed  to  have  a  negative  effect  on  earnings.  Coefficients  for  network  usage  are  consis- 
tently negative  in  all  the  equations.  However,  only  for  blacks  and  Latinos  is  network 
usage  significantly  associated  with  earnings  —  whites  do  not  seem  to  suffer  a  penalty 
for  networking.  Controlling  for  nativity,  age,  and  sex  did  not  explain  away  the  signifi- 
cant and  negative  effect  of  network  use  on  earnings  for  either  Latinos  or  blacks.  Adding 
education  to  the  model  in  the  third  column  had  some  interesting  effects.  First,  it  made 
network  use  insignificant  for  blacks,  which  implies  that  their  penalty  for  network  use 
resulted  from  the  higher  probability  that  the  undereducated  among  them  who  network 
receive  lower  earnings.  Once  education  differences  among  blacks  are  accounted  for, 
the  effect  of  network  use  disappears. 

Nonetheless,  for  Latinos,  the  effects  of  network  usage  remain  negative  and  strongly 
significant,  albeit  reduced.  As  for  blacks,  some  of  the  penalty  for  network  usage  can 
be  accounted  for  by  level  of  education.  Controlling  for  differences  in  English-speaking 
ability  further  reduced  the  size  of  the  network  coefficient  for  Latinos  but  did  not  make 
it  insignificant.  Finally,  controlling  for  industry  location  and  prestige  of  the  current 
job  contributed  to  explaining  away  some  network-use  effects,  but  did  not  render  them 
insignificant.  In  the  full  model,  relative  to  Latinos  who  do  not  use  networks,  users 
experience  a  negative  and  somewhat  significant  effect  on  earnings. 
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Table  7 


Effects  on  Log  Earnings  of  Social  Network  Use  to 
Find  Current  Job,  Latino  Groups  in  Boston,  1988 


Native 

Network 

Age 

Education 

English 

Industry 

Use 

Sex 

Ability 

and  SEI 

Network  CSA 

-0.073 

-0.148* 

-0.081 

-0.020 

-0.011 

Network  Dominican 

-0.436**** 

-0.436**** 

-0.335**** 

-0.226** 

-0.172* 

Network  Puerto  Rican 

-0.247**** 

-0.291**** 

-0.183** 

-0.156** 

-0.126* 

Latinos  No  Network  Use  —  —  —  —  — 

Significant  at:  ****  p  <  .001,  ***  p  <  .01,**  p  <  .05,  *  p  <  .10 

Notes:  Includes  only  workers  employed  35  hours  or  more  the  prior  week. 

Results  are  from  a  single  equation  where  dummy  variables  for  Latino  group  and  network  use  are  entered 
first  with  additional  variables  added  sequentially. 


Table  7  presents  a  similar  set  of  equations  for  the  Latino  groups.  In  this  case,  the 
results  come  from  a  single  equation  where  dummy  variables  have  been  entered  for 
using  the  network  and  belonging  to  a  particular  group.  The  reference  group  is  Latinos 
who  did  not  use  a  network  to  obtain  a  current  job.  Among  Dominicans  and  Puerto 
Ricans,  network  usage  is  strongly  and  negatively  associated  with  earnings.  The  effects 
are  much  larger  for  Dominicans  than  for  Puerto  Ricans.  Despite  high  levels  of  network- 
ing, Central  and  South  Americans  did  not  seem  to  experience  any  negative  effects. 
Controlling  for  nativity,  age,  and  sex  left  the  coefficients  for  Dominicans  and  Puerto 
Ricans  more  or  less  unchanged  while  showing  a  negative  and  significant  effect  among 
Central  and  South  Americans.  Adding  education  to  the  model  produced  some  interesting 
changes.  The  effects  of  network  use  declined  for  all  three  groups,  but  the  largest  drop 
was  for  Puerto  Ricans.  Clearly,  among  them,  low  levels  of  education,  not  just  network 
usage,  represent  a  major  factor  in  explaining  lower  earnings. 

English-speaking  ability  seems  to  be  a  major  factor  in  accounting  for  the  negative 
effects  of  network  usage  among  Dominicans.  Controlling  for  English-speaking  ability 
reduced  the  negative  effects  of  use  by  about  a  third.  For  Puerto  Ricans,  the  effects  are 
not  as  marked.  This  may  partially  reflect  the  recency  of  the  Dominican  migration  and 
the  predominance  of  non-English  speakers  within  the  group.  The  effects  of  adding  the 
industry  and  job  location  variables  are  important.  A  large  part  of  the  negative  effect  of 
networks  among  Dominicans  and  Puerto  Ricans  is  due  to  their  finding  jobs  that  tend  to 
offer  low  earnings.  After  controlling  for  all  factors  in  this  basic  model,  there  remains  a 
negative  and  significant  effect  of  networks  on  earnings  among  both  Dominicans  and 
Puerto  Ricans,  with  the  size  of  the  coefficient  being  larger  among  the  former.  While  net- 
work usage  is  negatively  associated  with  earnings,  a  substantial  part  of  the  effect  is 
accounted  for  by  human  capital  differences  in  the  characteristics  of  those  who  use  a  net- 
work and  those  who  do  not.  The  remaining  effect  of  network  use,  although  small,  is  neg- 
ative and  significant. 
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The  migration  and  settlement  literature  on  Latinos  tends  to  view  social  networks  as 
serving  a  function  within  the  process  of  migration  decision  making  and  eventual  in-cor- 
poration  into  a  new  society.  Social  networks,  however,  are  usually  conceptualized 
as  being  functional  to  immigrants,  facilitating  the  procedure  by  maximizing  limited 
resources.  In  this  sense,  social  networks  become  a  form  of  usable  social  capital.  Seldom 
have  researchers  focused  on  the  potential  negative  effects  of  using  social  networks  on 
the  socioeconomic  position  of  those  who  use  them.  The  literature  on  non-Latino  popula- 
tions suggests  that  social  networks  do  not  have  a  significant  impact  on  income.  However, 
this  issue  has  not  been  examined  for  Latino  groups.  My  work  is  an  attempt  to  examine 
the  effects  of  network  usage  on  the  earnings  of  Latino  workers  in  Boston. 

There  is  substantial  evidence  that  network  usage  is  widespread  among  Latinos,  for 
whom  it  is  more  common  than  for  whites  and  blacks.  Characteristics  typically  associated 
with  immigrant  groups,  such  as  low  levels  of  education  and  language  skills,  are  positive- 
ly correlated  with  using  a  network  to  obtain  a  current  job.  While  I  found  a  strong  and 
negative  effect  of  network  use  on  earnings,  a  substantial  part  of  the  effect  is  accounted 
for  by  differences  in  human  capital  and  sector  location.  Still,  a  small  but  significant 
negative  effect  of  networking  on  earnings  remained  after  accounting  for  all  other  variables. 
This  finding  is  important  and  requires  further  exploration. 

Clearly,  the  use  of  networks  serves  a  vital  function  for  workers  in  general;  for  Latinos 
in  particular,  it  provides  access  to  a  job.  In  1988-1989,  when  these  data  were  collected, 
the  Massachusetts  economy  was  near  full  employment  and,  contrary  to  the  situation  in 
other  areas  of  the  country,  Latinos  enjoyed  high  rates  of  labor-force  participation  and  little 
unemployment.  This  late  1980s  period  was  also  characterized  by  a  rapid  increase  in  poverty 
rates  for  Latinos.13  Those  who  are  most  likely  to  use  networks  are  generally  the  most 
disadvantaged  in  human  capital  and,  accordingly,  receive  low  earnings.  The  possibility 
of  network  usage  resulting  in  an  additional  penalty  to  their  situation,  although  small,  is 
important.  Furthermore,  several  aspects  of  network-located  jobs,  such  as  differences  in 
fringe  benefits,  job  security,  and  vertical  ladders,  have  not  been  examined.  That  is,  while 
networks  may  be  successful  in  providing  access  to  employment,  do  they  have  the  ability 
to  place  workers  in  formal,  stable  jobs?  This  work  needs  to  be  extended  to  determine 
whether  outcomes  vary  by  factors  such  as  the  ethnicity  and  characteristics  of  the  contact 
who  facilitates  a  job.**- 

Support  for  my  research  was  provided  by  a  grant  from  the  Social  Science  Research  Council  under 
the  "Puerto  Rican  Poverty:  Causes  and  Consequences  "  Initiative. 
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Immigrant  The  Experience 

Workers  in  of  Boston's 

the  Cleaning  Central  Americans 
Industry 


Karen  M.  Lado 


This  study  has  two  objectives:  to  describe  Central  Americans '  employment  experience  in 
the  Boston  area  by  focusing  on  cleaning  workers  and  to  explore  the  reasons  why  Central 
Americans  in  particular,  and  immigrants  in  general,  become  concentrated  in  industries 
like  cleaning.  The  study  highlights  a  number  of  characteristics  of  immigrant  workers 
and  of  cleaning  work  that  contribute  to  employment  in  the  industry.  Recent  immigrants 
need  jobs  that  do  not  require  English  skills  or  formal  training,  can  be  accessed  infor- 
mally, and  offer  schedules  that  allow  them  to  take  on  additional  work.  Cleaning  compa- 
nies, in  turn,  need  a  constant  source  of  reliable  workers  who  are  willing  to  do  work  that 
many  consider  undesirable  in  return  for  relatively  low  wages.  The  study  suggests  that 
the  key  factor  linking  Central  American  workers  with  cleaning  is  the  formation  of  social 
networks  in  immigrant  communities,  which  aid  in  transmitting  employment  information. 
The  results  also  suggest  that  although  they  view  cleaning  jobs  as  temporary,  many 
Central  Americans  remain  in  the  industry  for  long  periods  because  they  lack  better 
employment  opportunities. 


In  the  early  1980s,  thousands  of  Central  American  immigrants  began  to  enter  the 
United  States,  driven  by  political  conflict  and  economic  collapse  in  the  region. 
Estimates  of  the  numbers  of  Salvadorans  currently  in  this  country  range  from  a  low 
of  500,000  to  one  million.  The  numbers  for  Guatemalans  in  the  United  States  are  simi- 
larly elusive,  but  estimates  range  from  about  200,000  to  500,000.'  Although  the 
most  visible  Central  American  communities  formed  in  major  cities  in  California,  Texas, 
Florida,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  Boston  also  experienced  a  dramatic  increase 
in  the  number  of  Central  Americans  residents.  In  1990,  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census 
estimated  that  about  19,250  of  them  were  living  in  the  Boston  metropolitan  area.2 
The  true  number  is  probably  substantially  higher,  owing  to  the  undercount  of  undocu- 
mented residents  and  the  inflow  of  new  immigrants  since  1990.  Those  who  arrived 
in  the  late  1970s  and  early  1980s  were  Salvadoran,  followed  a  few  years  later  by  a 
growing  flow  from  Guatemala. 

As  their  numbers  increased,  Central  Americans  have  become  an  important  part  of 
the  Boston  labor  force.  These  workers  appear  to  have  congregated  in  a  small  number 
of  sectors,  including  building  cleaning,  restaurants,  hotels,  and  assorted  manufacturing 
industries,  all  of  which  offer  low-skill  jobs  that  do  not  require  substantial  training  or 
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"The  existence  of  social  networks  helps  explain  why  Central 
Americans  congregate  in  an  industry  like  cleaning. 
Such  networks  do  not  explain,  however,  why  companies  appear 
to  prefer  immigrants  to  natives.  When  asked  why  their 
labor  force  was  composed  almost  exclusively  of  immigrants, 
cleaning  company  officials  uniformly  said  it  was  because 
immigrants  were  the  only  people  willing  to  accept  the  jobs." 

—  Karen  M.  Lado 
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English  language  skills.  Contract  building-cleaning  companies  particularly  are  major 
employers  of  Central  American  and  other  Boston  area  immigrants.  These  companies, 
which  employ  from  one  or  two  to  several  thousand  workers,  clean  most  of  the  down- 
town Boston  office  buildings.  Their  labor  force  is,  and  has  historically  been,  almost 
exclusively  composed  of  immigrants. 

The  entry  of  Central  Americans  into  the  Boston  labor  market  offers  the  opportunity 
to  develop  a  case  study  of  immigrant  employment  in  the  building-cleaning  industry.  This 
study  has  two  objectives:  to  describe  Central  Americans'  employment  experience  in  the 
Boston  area  by  focusing  on  cleaning  workers  and  to  explore  the  reasons  why  Central 
Americans  in  particular,  and  immigrants  in  general,  become  concentrated  in  industries 
like  cleaning.  The  study  highlights  a  number  of  characteristics  of  immigrant  workers 
and  of  cleaning  work  that  contribute  to  immigrant  employment  in  the  industry.  New 
immigrants  need  jobs  that  do  not  require  English  skills  or  formal  training,  can  be 
accessed  informally,  and  offer  schedules  that  permit  them  to  take  on  additional  work. 
Cleaning  companies,  in  turn,  require  a  constant  source  of  reliable  workers  willing  to  do 
jobs  that  many  consider  undesirable  in  return  for  relatively  low  wages.  The  study  sug- 
gests that  the  key  factor  linking  Central  American  workers  to  cleaning  jobs  is  the  forma- 
tion of  social  networks  in  immigrant  communities  through  which  employment  informa- 
tion is  transmitted. 

Because  data  on  Boston's  Central  American  cornmunity  are  scarce,  my  research  is 
based  primarily  on  interviews,  thirty-eight  in  all,  conducted  between  November  1993 
and  April  1994,  with  Central  American  workers,  cleaning  company  representatives,  real 
estate  managers,  social  service  providers,  and  activists  familiar  with  the  subject  commu- 
nity. My  goal  is  to  paint  a  broad  picture  of  the  Central  American  experience  in  cleaning; 
This  article  does  not  in  any  way  represent  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  cleaning  indus- 
try or  of  the  Boston  Central  American  community. 


The  Boston  Cleaning  Industry 


In  1991,  more  than  600  cleaning  companies  in  the  greater  Boston  area  employed  ap- 
proximately 18,000  people  (Table  l).3  This  represented  an  almost  100  percent  increase 
in  the  numbers  of  companies  and  employees  from  fifteen  years  earlier.  Such  rapid 
growth  can  be  attributed  to  two  principal  factors:  the  expansion  of  the  Boston  real  estate 
market  and  a  national  trend  toward  contracting  out  property  management  and,  conse- 
quently, cleaning  services.  The  impetus  for  the  latter  change  was  primarily  economic; 
property  management  companies  could  provide  the  same  services  more  cost  effectively 
than  in-house  managers. 

Typically,  property  management  firms  and  increasingly  corporations  and  educational 
institutions  hire  contract  cleaning  companies  for  fixed  hours.  The  Boston  market  for 
these  services  is  segmented  by  size  of  building  and  to  a  lesser  degree  by  a  union/  non- 
union company  split.  Large  buildings,  particularly  downtown,  employ  one  of  the  major 
and  better-known  cleaning  agencies,  while  individual  offices  and  smaller  buildings  tend 
to  engage  one  of  the  myriad  mom-and-pop  services.  Companies  must  be  unionized  to 
work  in  large  downtown  buildings,  but  companies  that  service  small  buildings  or  subur- 
ban properties  are  usually  nonunion. 

The  Boston  cleaning  market  is  fiercely  competitive.  The  demand  for  cleaning  ser- 
vices is  closely  tied  to  growth  in  the  real  estate  market  and,  more  generally,  to  the  state 
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Table  1 


Boston  Area  Cleaning  Companies  and  Employees,  1967-1991 


Employee 

Percentage 

Cl( 

saning  C 
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by 

Numbei 

r  of  Employees 

Year 

Total 

Change 

Total 

0-19 

20-99 

100-249 

250-499 

>500 

1967 

6,757 

NA 

218 

165 

39 

07 

06 

1 

1972 

8,061 

19% 

286 

225 

40 

12 

08 

1 

1977 

9,034 

12% 

316 

245 

53 

10 

05 

3 

1982 

2,304 

36% 

377 

282 

68 

15 

09 

3 

1987 

18,764 

53% 

635 

521 

74 

21 

10 

9 

1991 

17,925 

-4% 

615 

506 

72 

25 

08 

4 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  County  Business  Patterns  1967,  1972,  1977, 
1982,  1987,  and  1991. 

of  the  local  economy.  The  early  1980s,  when  Central  Americans  began  to  enter  the  labor 
market  in  large  numbers,  represented  the  golden  age  of  the  Boston  cleaning  industry. 
Companies  struggled  to  find  enough  workers  to  meet  the  demand  created  by  the  real 
estate  boom.  In  the  wake  of  the  economic  downturn  of  the  late  1980s,  which  brought 
the  real  estate  market  to  a  standstill,  the  urgent  need  for  cleaning  services  has  diminished. 
In  response,  companies  have  tried  to  lower  costs  and  expand  services  in  order  to  retain 
contracts  and  win  new  business.  Because  labor  represents  the  companies'  single  largest 
expense,  controlling  cost  has  been  key  to  enhancing  competitiveness. 

A  principal  means  to  that  goal  is  offering  part-time  work.  The  vast  majority  of  cleaning 
jobs  —  between  65  and  95  percent,  depending  on  the  company  —  must  be  completed 
during  evening  hours,  after  daytime  staffs  have  departed.  Part-time  work  has  a  number 
of  advantages  for  companies.  The  workers  earn  less  money  and  receive  fewer  benefits; 
their  union  rate  is  $7.75  per  hour  versus  a  minimum  of  $8.00  per  hour  for  full-time 
workers.  Part-time  employees  are  entitled  to  paid  holidays  and  vacation  time;  full-time 
employees  receive,  in  addition,  pensions  and  health  care,  both  managed  by  the  union. 
The  wages  and  benefits  are  set  out  in  a  contract  negotiated  by  the  companies  and  the 
union  every  three  years.  Wages  in  small,  nonunionized  organizations  can  be  substantially 
lower  —  between  $4.25  and  $6.00  an  hour  —  with  no  benefits. 

In  addition  to  receiving  lower  wages,  part-time  workers  are  expected  to  work  faster 
than  full-timers  because  their  shifts  are  shorter.  Moreover,  part-time  evening  work, 
usually  between  6:00  P.M.  and  10:00  P.M.,  fits  into  office  schedules  well,  allowing  cleaners 
to  work  quickly  when  the  premises  are  empty.  The  timing  also  implies  that  companies 
employ  workers  who  generally  have  daytime  jobs.  This  may  decrease  pressure  to 
increase  wages  and  benefits,  because  the  workers  are  not  solely  dependent  on  cleaning 
for  their  income. 

However,  one  potentially  negative  consequence  of  part-time  cleaning  work  is  the 
high  turnover  rate  of  workers,  who  leave  when  they  find  more  desirable  full-time 
employment.  Turnover  rates  can  be  as  high  as  100  percent  a  year,  depending  on  the 
state  of  the  local  economy.  Consequently,  companies  are  always  seeking  new 
hands.  This  constant  demand  for  labor  is  one  of  the  keys  to  understanding  immigrant 
employment  in  the  industry. 
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Immigrant  Workers,  Social  Networks,  and  Employment 

Almost  all  Boston  contract  cleaning  workers  are  immigrants,  although  the  ethnic  com- 
position has  changed  over  the  years.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  many  were  Portuguese,with 
fewer  arriving  from  Poland  and  other  Eastern  European  countries.  Today,  cleaning  work- 
ers are  primarily  from  Central  and  South  America  —  especially  El  Salvador,  Guatemala, 
Brazil,  and  Colombia  —  the  Caribbean  —  Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Republic  —  and 
Cape  Verde.  Supervisors  also  tend  to  be  immigrants,  in  contrast  to  managers  and  central 
office  personnel,  who  are  almost  always  native  Americans. 

To  understand  how  immigrants  have  become  concentrated  in  cleaning,  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  the  importance  of  social  networks.  Past  studies  of  immigration  have  stressed 
the  role  of  such  networks  in  propagating  migration  between  countries.  Once  immigrants 
arrive  in  their  new  country,  they  send  information  about  conditions  and  opportunities 
to  friends  and  relatives  at  home.  The  existence  of  a  community  of  immigrants  reduces 
the  cost  of  immigration  for  subsequent  individuals,  who  can  rely  on  the  "pioneers"  for 
information  about  how  to  enter  the  country  and  assistance  in  finding  housing  and  jobs 
once  they  arrive.  Over  time,  the  process  of  immigration  creates  social  and  economic 
linkages  between  sending  and  receiving  countries.  Industries  in  the  receiving  country, 
for  example,  may  come  to  rely  on  immigrant  labor.  Immigrants  send  money  to  their 
families  back  home  and  assist  family  members  who  immigrate  to  the  new  community. 
Some  subsequently  return  home  —  permanently  or  temporarily  —  where  they  commu- 
nicate their  experiences  to  potential  immigrants  directly. 

The  experiences  of  Boston's  Central  Americans  exemplify  the  role  of  social  networks 
in  migration.  When  asked  why  they  had  to  come  to  Boston,  the  immigrants  I  inter- 
viewed inevitably  said  that  they  had  come  because  a  sibling  or  cousin  or  other  relative 
was  already  living  here.  Although  it  appears  that,  as  in  many  immigrant  communities, 
more  men  than  women  make  the  move,  there  are  still  a  substantial  number  of  families 
represented.  In  many  cases,  husbands  arrive  first,  followed  by  their  wives  a  year  or 
two  later.  Children  may  accompany  their  mothers  or  remain  with  relatives  in  the  home 
country. 

Just  as  social  contacts  influence  migration,  they  also  influence  the  types  of  employ- 
ment people  find  on  arrival.  All  but  one  person  I  interviewed  had  either  heard  about 
cleaning  work  from  friends  or  accompanied  friends  or  relatives  to  their  workplaces  to 
apply  for  jobs.  The  cleaning  companies'  recruitment  system  takes  advantage  of  these 
social  networks.  Generally,  new  recruits  can  apply  for  work  either  at  a  company  head- 
quarters or  at  a  particular  building  where  they  want  to  work.  During  the  mid-1980s, 
when  companies  were  desperate  for  workers,  hiring  took  place  at  both  the  headquarters 
and  the  building  level.  Currently,  however,  it  is  almost  always  necessary  for  the  appli- 
cant to  have  a  personal  contact  in  a  building  in  order  to  be  hired  because  large  numbers 
of  people  are  looking  for  work. 

As  a  result  of  such  building-specific  hiring,  it  is  common  to  find  relatives  working  in 
the  same  building.  Word-of-mouth  hiring  also  leads  to  variations  in  ethnic  groups  across 
work  sites.  Some  buildings  may  have  a  large  number  of  Haitian  workers,  others  a  major- 
ity of  Latinos  or  Brazilians.  The  ethnicity  of  supervisors  who  favor  one  group  over 
another  can  also  influence  ethnic  composition. 

Social  contacts  appear  to  be  particularly  important  for  undocumented  workers. 
For  example,  an  undocumented  worker  armed  with  false  papers  who  applies  for  a  job  at 
the  main  office  of  a  cleaning  company  runs  the  risk  of  having  the  social  security  number 
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checked  and  being  discovered  immediately.  However,  when  the  same  person  applies  at 
a  particular  building,  the  paperwork  is  sent  to  the  main  office  and  may  pass  muster  with- 
out question.  Even  if  company  officials  are  aware  that  individuals  are  undocumented  — 
as  many  appear  to  be  —  this  strategy  allows  companies  to  claim  ignorance  of  workers' 
undocumented  status  and  lay  the  blame  for  hiring  them  on  a  manager. 


The  Experience  of  Cleaning  Work 


Once  on  the  job,  people  experience  differences  in  cleaning  from  company  to  company 
and,  within  a  company,  from  building  to  building.  The  broad  parameters  of  cleaning 
work  are  determined  by  company  policies.  Management  decisions  about  the  number  of 
worker-hours  to  allot  to  each  building  influence  the  length  of  shifts  and  the  pace  of  the 
work.  Some  companies,  for  example,  have  a  reputation  for  pressuring  their  workers  to 
work  very  quickly,  especially  following  the  cost-cutting  measures  of  recent  years.  Most 
companies  appear  to  have  cut  hours,  reduced  the  number  of  workers  assigned  to  build- 
ings, and  increased  workloads  in  recent  years  to  control  costs.  These  changes  have  had 
a  significant  impact  on  the  work  environment  and  on  workers'  incomes. 

Despite  the  existence  of  a  union  contract,  company  policy  also  influences  working 
conditions  and  the  nature  of  benefits.  Central  American  workers  in  unionized  companies 
did  not  generally  complain  about  problems  in  collecting  their  wages,  but  they  did  high- 
light numerous  instances  of  companies  trying  to  restrict  their  access  to  benefits  to  which 
they  were  legally  entitled.  For  instance,  workers  noted  that  they  did  not  always  receive 
paid  holidays  or  sick  days  as  required  by  the  contract  or  that  the  company  tried  to  limit 
their  use  of  sick  days  by  requiring  them  to  present  medical  excuses  for  any  days  missed. 
Companies  can  also  arbitrarily  reassign  workers  to  different  buildings,  a  strategy  used 
to  control  perceived  troublemakers. 

Nonunion  workers  are  more  vulnerable  to  blatant  exploitation.  They  may  work  extra 
hours  for  which  they  are  never  paid  or  be  fired  at  the  end  of  a  month  without  ever  col- 
lecting a  paycheck.  According  to  immigrants  and  others  familiar  with  the  cleaning 
industry,  nonunion  companies,  particularly  those  with  the  most  abusive  labor  practices, 
are  more  likely  to  employ  undocumented,  uneducated  workers  who  are  sorely  in  need 
of  work.  In  fact,  one  Boston  company  achieved  local  notoriety  for  the  way  it  treated  its 
workers.  It  transported  workers  —  crammed  fourteen  or  more  into  a  van  designed  to 
hold  eight  or  nine  —  from  East  Boston  to  clean  supermarkets  in  a  number  of  suburban 
towns.  The  workers,  most  of  whom  were  undocumented,  were  paid  only  for  the  time 
they  spent  cleaning,  not  for  the  hours  spent  traveling  from  site  to  site.  Consequently, 
a  worker  might  be  paid  for  only  eight  hours  of  a  twelve-  or  fourteen-hour  day. 

Within  the  general  parameters  set  by  a  company,  conditions  vary  substantially  from 
building  to  building.  Because  of  the  decentralized  structure  of  cleaning  work,  on-site 
supervisors  and  managers  wield  a  great  deal  of  power.  A  worker's  future  with  a  company 
can  sometimes  be  contingent  on  his  or  her  relationship  with  the  supervisor.  For  example, 
supervisors  recommend  individuals  to  be  hired,  assign  tasks,  discipline  workers,  and 
recommend  that  they  be  fired.  In  addition,  supervisors,  who  are  usually  drawn  from  the 
pool  of  cleaning  workers,  are  often  the  only  people  who  speak  the  workers'  native  lan- 
guage. They  are  the  workers'  link  with  the  company,  through  whom  information  about 
company  policies  is  relayed.  Workers  usually  have  no  contact  with  a  daytime  building 
manager  or  with  personnel  in  the  company's  central  office. 
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As  a  result,  the  quality  of  the  work  experience  depends  partly  on  the  quality  of  the 
supervision.  If  a  supervisor  assigns  tasks  evenhandedly  and  imposes  penalties  fairly  and 
consistently,  workers  may  have  generally  positive  attitudes  toward  the  work.  Their  feel- 
ings about  the  work  may  be  quite  different  from  their  attitudes  toward  the  companies 
that  employ  them.  Individuals  who  find  the  physical  work  satisfactory  may  feel  frustrated 
or  antagonized  by  their  company's  treatment  of  its  workers. 

Problems  arise,  however,  when  supervisors  and  managers  abuse  their  authority.  The 
two  most  common  types  of  problems  cited  by  workers  are  favoritism  along  ethnic  lines 
and  sexual  harassment.  In  some  cases,  workers  said  that  supervisors  favored  members 
of  their  own  ethnic  groups  at  the  expense  of  others.  Given  the  composition  of  the  labor 
force,  friction  most  commonly  occurs  among  Portuguese-  and  Spanish-speaking  workers 
and  supervisors  and  among  Haitian  and  non-Haitian  workers  and  supervisors.  According 
to  Central  American  workers,  some  supervisors  try  to  hire  members  of  their  own  ethnic/ 
national  group,  sometimes  by  forcing  out  workers  of  other  groups.  They  may  also  assign 
easier  tasks  to  their  compeers,  leaving  the  more  undesirable  work  to  others.  As  a  result, 
the  workers  become  polarized  along  ethnic  lines.  Some  felt  that  companies  deliberately 
treated  ethnic  groups  differently  in  order  to  split  the  labor  force.  Nevertheless,  regardless 
of  whether  these  ethnic  divisions  are  intentional,  companies  benefit  in  the  end  by  making 
it  harder  for  workers  to  organize. 

Sexual  harassment  is  also  a  serious  problem  for  female  workers.  Supervisors  may 
pressure  women  to  have  sex  with  them  in  exchange  for  more  desirable  assignments  or 
for  such  perks  as  receiving  permission  to  leave  early.  If  a  woman  refuses,  the  supervisor 
may  threaten  to  have  her  fired.  Under  these  circumstances,  immigrant  women  who  do 
not  speak  English  and  are  unfamiliar  with  American  laws  may  find  it  hard  to  protect 
themselves.  Working  conditions,  moreover,  make  women  vulnerable  to  harassment  and 
actual  assaults,  as  cleaners  often  work  alone  at  night  on  empty  floors.  If  other  workers 
speak  different  languages,  a  woman  may  be  unable  to  communicate  to  her  coworkers 
that  she  is  being  harassed  and  to  complain  to  higher-level  management.  Companies 
appear  to  be  unresponsive  to  the  problem  of  sexual  harassment,  making  few  efforts  to 
investigate  complaints  or  to  discipline  employees  accused  of  such  actions. 

Immigrant  workers'  vulnerability  is  exacerbated  by  the  inefficacy  of  their  Boston 
union.  The  cleaning  workers  are  represented  by  a  local  of  the  Service  Employees 
International  Union  (SEIU).  In  contrast  to  other  cities,  where  the  union's  presence  in 
the  cleaning  industry  has  waned  in  recent  years,  the  Boston  local  retains  a  virtual 
lock  on  the  downtown  cleaning  market.  Cleaning  companies  must  be  unionized  to  be 
able  to  work  in  the  large  downtown  properties.  However,  the  local  appears  to  have 
maintained  this  control  by  minimizing  the  demands  it  places  on  companies.  It  has  a 
reputation  among  workers,  labor  activists,  real  estate  managers,  and  others  familiar 
with  the  Boston  cleaning  industry  for  failing  to  protect  its  members,  particularly  the 
immigrants. 

Although  workers  automatically  become  union  members  after  thirty  days  on  the  job, 
a  number  of  Central  Americans  noted  that  they  and  their  coworkers  had  no  idea  they 
belonged  to  a  union  or  that  they  were  protected  by  a  union  contract.  Because  they  do  not 
speak  English  and  are  unfamiliar  with  the  U.S.  system,  workers  may  not  realize  that 
union  dues  are  automatically  deducted  from  their  paychecks.  Many  never  come  into  con- 
tact with  the  union  or  participate  in  a  union  election.  Shop  stewards  in  a  building  are 
usually  appointed  by  the  union  or  the  company  rather  than  being  elected  by  the  workers. 
According  to  Central  American  workers  and  labor  activists,  workers  who  pursue  a  griev- 
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ance  find  that  the  union  sides  with  the  company  rather  than  the  workers.  The  union's 
ineffectiveness  appears  to  stem  from  a  number  of  causes.  The  Boston  local  is  relatively 
large,  representing  workers  in  several  sectors  across  a  large  number  of  work  sites.  Of 
17,000  workers  it  claims,  some  8,000  are  in  the  building  services  industry;  the  remainder 
include  college  maintenance  workers,  clerical  staff,  and  public  employees.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  would  be  difficult  for  any  union  to  reach  out  to  all  its  members.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  clear  that  the  union  has  not  made  a  significant  effort  to  reach  out  to 
its  immigrant  employees  despite  the  fact  that  the  immigrants  represent  the  majority  of 
cleaning  workers.  The  local,  with  only  a  handful  of  Spanish-  and  Portugues-speaking 
employees,  does  not  have  a  systematic  outreach  program  among  immigrant  workers. 
Critics  of  the  local  argue  that  the  union  deliberately  exploits  its  immigrant  members, 
benefiting  from  their  dues  but  offering  them  few  services  in  return. 


Immigrant  Labor's  Role  in  Cleaning 


The  existence  of  social  networks  helps  explain  why  Central  Americans  congregate  in  an 
industry  like  cleaning.  Such  networks  do  not  explain,  however,  why  companies  appear 
to  prefer  immigrants  to  natives.  When  asked  why  their  labor  force  was  composed  almost 
exclusively  of  immigrants,  cleaning  company  officials  uniformly  said  it  was  because 
immigrants  were  the  only  people  willing  to  accept  the  jobs.  They  stated  that  the  compa- 
nies would  be  inclined  to  hire  natives,  but  few  apply  because  they  tend  to  perceive 
cleaning  as  dirty,  demeaning  work.  Consequently  they  prefer  to  seek  alternative  employ- 
ment or  remain  unemployed  rather  than  work  as  cleaners.  The  Central  American  clean- 
ers echoed  those  sentiments. 

The  Central  Americans'  experience,  however,  suggests  that  from  the  perspective  of 
Boston  area  cleaning  companies,  not  all  low-skill  workers  are  alike.  The  immigrant 
labor  force,  particularly  low-skill,  non-English-speaking  members,  represents  a  uniquely 
tractable  and  self-generating  labor  pool.  Companies  that  can  tap  into  this  pool,  either 
deliberately  or  accidentally,  have  no  reason  to  encourage  native  employment. 

Immigrants  as  a  Tractable  Labor  Force 

Building  service  companies  require  a  large  pool  of  docile  workers  who  are  willing  to 
accept  the  instability  that  characterizes  the  cleaning  market.  Companies  want  workers 
whom  they  can  hire  and  lay  off  easily,  who  are  willing  to  accept  part-time  work  at  odd 
hours,  and  who  do  a  job  that  natives  scorn.  In  addition,  companies  need  reliable  workers 
who  can  be  trusted  to  work  alone  in  expensive  offices  but  do  not  demand  higher  wages 
or  improved  working  conditions. 

Immigrants  in  general  represent  a  more  tractable  labor  force  than  natives,  partly 
because  the  labor-market  position  of  immigrants  is  much  weaker  than  that  of  natives. 
Immigrants,  who  are  usually  desperately  in  need  of  work,  are  unfamiliar  with  labor-mar- 
ket opportunities  and  laws  and  constrained  by  their  lack  of  permanent  legal  status.4 
For  example,  U.S.  Central  American  workers  are  in  an  uncertain  legal  position.  Some 
are  undocumented;  others,  as  a  result  of  provisions  in  the  Immigration  Act  of  1990, 
became  eligible  for  special  temporary  protected  status  (TPS),  a  temporary  stay  of  depor- 
tation that  entitled  Salvadorans  to  work  permits  and  made  them  eligible  for  most  gov- 
ernment benefits  if  they  arrived  in  this  country  before  September  1990.5  Although  TPS 
expired  in  1992,  holders  of  the  status  continued  to  be  legally  entitled  to  live  and  work 
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here  under  the  deferred  enforced  departure  (DED)  program.  In  addition,  some 
Salvadorans  and  Guatemalans  became  eligible  to  apply  or  reapply  for  political  asylum 
in  the  United  States;  they  receive  work  permits  while  their  applications  are  being  con- 
sidered.6 The  Clinton  administration  has  announced  that  it  will  not  extend  the  DED  pro- 
gram, which  expired  at  the  end  of  1994,  which  means  that  some  180,000  Salvadorans 
nationwide  could  lose  their  legal  standing  during  1995  unless  they  are  successful  in 
applying  for  permanent  residency  or  political  asylum. 

Once  employed,  immigrants  are  more  easily  manipulated  through  fear  and  misinfor- 
mation than  natives.  Immigrants  realize  that  they  have  few  employment  options,  and 
those  who  are  undocumented  are  afraid  of  being  deported.  In  the  cleaning  industry  in 
particular,  the  disciplinary  system,  which  allows  supervisors  and  other  managers  to 
make  arbitrary  decisions,  contributes  to  immigrant  workers'  powerlessness.  Supervisors 
issue  warnings  for  any  infraction  of  the  rules,  such  as  tardiness,  absenteeism,  or  failure 
to  complete  work  to  the  required  standard.  Three  warnings  constitute  grounds  for  dis- 
missal. Unless  a  worker  can  consult  a  higher-level  manager,  who  ordinarily  does  not 
speak  the  worker's  native  language,  the  only  route  to  appeal  is  through  the  union,  which 
is  notorious  for  its  poor  defense  of  the  cleaners'  rights. 

Moreover,  many  Central  Americans  may  not  be  interested  in  improving  workplace 
conditions.  Their  goal  is  to  earn  as  much  money  as  possible  to  support  relatives  at  home, 
to  bring  additional  family  members  to  the  United  States,  to  improve  their  quality  of  life 
here,  or  eventually  to  return  home.  Because  they  believe  that  their  work  is  transitional, 
they  have  less  of  a  stake  in  changing  the  system.  In  addition,  many  people  are  too  preoc- 
cupied simply  with  trying  to  survive  in  a  new  country  to  become  involved  in  any  kind  of 
labor  struggle.  From  this  perspective,  it  is  not  surprising  that  most  workers  do  not  orga- 
nize; on  the  contrary,  it  is  remarkable  that  any  do. 

Immigrants  as  a  Self-generating  Labor  Force 

The  second  benefit  to  employers  is  the  self-generating  nature  of  the  immigrant  labor  force. 
As  the  Central  Americans'  experience  illustrates,  once  new  workers  move  into  a  company, 
their  social  networks  link  them  to  the  broader  community  of  their  compatriots.  Because 
hiring  usually  occurs  at  the  building  level,  where  supervisors  and  managers  can  hire  friends 
and  relatives  of  current  workers,  companies  pare  their  recruiting  costs.  In  light  of  the  worker 
high  turnover  rate,  this  can  represent  a  significant  saving  and  ensure  that  the  experienced 
workers  have  a  stake  in  training  and  monitoring  the  behavior  of  new  employees. 

Social  networks  are  not  unique  to  the  Central  American  community  or  to  the  build- 
ing-cleaning industry.  In  his  study  of  immigrant  workers  in  New  York  City  restaurants, 
for  example,  Thomas  Bailey  described  similar  network  hiring  with  immigrant  employ- 
ees informing  their  friends  of  openings  in  their  place  of  employment.7  He  found  exam- 
ples of  similar  networks  in  garment  factories,  retail  outlets,  and  other  establishments 
with  small  workforces  that  rely  on  nonbureaucratized,  informal  procedures  for  recruit- 
ment, training,  and  promotion.8  Although  large  cleaning  companies  may  employ 
immense  workforces,  such  decentralized  hiring  makes  the  individual  buildings  compara- 
ble to  the  smaller  firms  Bailey  described. 

Bailey  also  notes  that  network  hiring  can  promote  solidaristic  behavior  among  work- 
ers in  a  business.9  Such  behavior  does  indeed  occur  among  cleaners,  but  is  commonly  of 
greater  benefit  to  the  employer  than  to  the  workers.  Because  supervisors  prefer  to  hire 
members  of  their  own  ethnic  groups,  workers  from  various  backgrounds,  particularly 
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those  who  speak  different  languages,  may  find  it  trying  to  work  together.  The  overall 
effect  is  to  split  the  labor  force,  pitting  immigrant  against  immigrant  and  making 
organizing  much  more  difficult. 


The  Immigrant  Perspective  on  Cleaning 


Previous  studies  of  immigration  have  argued  that  the  transitional  nature  —  or  perceived 
transitional  nature  —  of  immigrants'  work  in  the  United  States  explains  why  immigrants 
are  willing  to  take  low-wage,  undesirable  jobs.  According  to  Michael  Piore,  for  exam- 
ple, jobs  in  general  are  not  simply  strategies  by  which  workers  gain  a  desired  economic 
outcome;  rather,  they  are  embedded  in  a  larger  system  of  social  relationships.10 
Employment  in  this  context  serves  two  purposes:  the  economic  function  of  earning 
money  and  the  social  function  of  establishing  prestige  and  status  in  the  community.  Jobs 
in  the  secondary  labor  market,  which  encompasses  a  range  of  low-skill,  low-paying  jobs 
that  offer  little  security  and  few  opportunities  for  advancement,  are  of  low  status,  so 
many  natives  refuse  them. 

Some  immigrants,  however,  have  a  different  attitude  toward  work,  partly  because 
they  do  not  intend,  at  least  initially,  to  stay  in  the  United  States  permanently.  Their  goal 
is  to  earn  as  much  money  as  possible  as  quickly  as  possible  before  returning  home. 
These  are  target  earners  for  whom  the  function  of  a  job  is  strictly  economic;  their  social 
standing  is  defined  by  ties  to  the  home  country.  Their  willingness  to  take  low-status  jobs 
is  reinforced  by  the  fact  that  many  new  immigrants  come  from  rural,  underdeveloped 
economies.  Job  hierarchies  in  these  countries  overlap  the  hierarchies  in  this  country  so 
that  jobs  that  are  classified  as  low  status  here  are  classified  as  low-medium  status  in  the 
countries  of  origin.11 

As  this  theory  suggests,  the  immigrants  I  interviewed  for  this  study  indicated  that 
they  worked  in  cleaning  strictly  for  economic  reasons.  When  Central  Americans  arrive 
in  Boston,  they  must  find  work  as  quickly  as  possible  not  only  to  support  themselves 
and  send  money  to  relatives  back  home  but  to  pay  off  the  thousands  of  dollars  that  trav- 
eling to  this  country  can  cost.  Many  Central  American  immigrants  come  from  rural, 
agricultural  areas  and  have  limited  educational  backgrounds.  For  them,  cleaning  pro- 
vides an  entree  to  the  American  labor  force.  They  can  access  the  work  through  the  infor- 
mal channels  preferred  by  recent  and  undocumented  immigrants;  they  require  no  previ- 
ous training,  education,  or  familiarity  with  English,  and  they  need  not  be  able  to  read  in 
any  language;  training  is  by  example  and  the  work  is  strictly  repetitive.  Moreover, 
because  they  work  at  night,  they  are  unlikely  to  come  into  contact  with  officials  who 
might  question  their  legal  status. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  not  strictly  the  transitional  nature  of  employment  that  makes  clean- 
ing acceptable  to  Central  American  workers.  They  cannot  find  employment  alternatives 
in  the  Boston  market,  which  may  reflect  both  the  characteristics  of  immigrant  workers 
themselves  and  the  existence  of  discrimination  and  other  structural  barriers  to  mobility. 
Therefore,  cleaning  jobs,  particularly  with  unionized  companies,  are  attractive  because 
they  pay  better  than  other  low-skill  jobs  available  to  newcomers.  The  work  is  not  as 
physically  demanding  or  as  dirty  as  many  factory  and  restaurant  jobs,  and  the  evening 
schedule  permits  them  to  hold  down  full-time  jobs.  Full-time  cleaning  also  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  earn  benefits. 

As  a  result,  Central  American  immigrants  consider  cleaning  jobs  to  be  relatively 
desirable.  Some  individuals  noted  that  they  would  prefer  to  have  a  full-time  cleaning  job 
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to  their  employment  in  a  restaurant  or  factory.  Workers  seemed  to  evaluate  their  cleaning 
jobs  somewhat  by  the  quality  of  the  social  environment,  particularly  their  relationship 
with  supervisors,  and  somewhat  by  the  companies'  treatment  of  employees.  Because 
many  friends  and  relatives  are  employed  in  cleaning,  the  Central  American  community 
attaches  no  social  stigma  to  this  type  of  work.  Many  workers  took  pride  in  doing  their 
job  well  and  were  frustrated  by  the  disdain  with  which  they  are  treated  both  by  their 
companies  and  to  some  extent  by  the  broader  American  society.  When  asked 
to  evaluate  cleaning,  the  respondents  did  not  focus  on  remuneration  and  benefits.  Rather, 
they  were  uniformly  concerned  with  the  lack  of  regard  shown  by  their  companies. 
Several  noted  that  the  key  to  improving  the  workplace  is  for  employers  to  treat  their 
workers  with  respect. 

Nevertheless,  although  it  meets  immigrants'  immediate  needs,  cleaning,  evaluated 
over  the  longer  term,  becomes  more  problematic.  Most  Central  Americans  in  the  indus- 
try hold  down  two  or  three  jobs,  typically  full-time  day  work  in  another  cleaning  com- 
pany or  a  restaurant  and  one  or  two  part-time  cleaning  jobs.  Like  many  other  immigrant 
and  native  workers,  they  would  like  to  move  into  better-paying,  full-time  jobs.  Unfor- 
tunately, despite  high  turnover  rates  and  the  perceived  temporal  nature  of  cleaning, 
the  work  is  not  necessarily  transitional  for  many.  Some  Central  American  immigrants 
appear  to  do  cleaning  work,  either  full  or  part  time,  for  years  at  a  time  to  make  ends 
meet. 

There  are  a  number  of  potential  reasons  for  this  lack  of  mobility.  Working  in  cleaning 
does  not  naturally  lead  into  better-paying  and  more  stable  employment.  There  are  few 
internal  opportunities  for  promotion  in  cleaning  companies;  immigrant  workers  can 
become  supervisors,  but  they  rarely  rise  any  higher.  At  the  same  time,  the  isolation  of 
their  work  reinforces  their  isolation  in  other  spheres.  Many  Central  Americans  live  with 
relatives,  work  multiple  jobs  in  the  company  of  other  immigrants,  and  socialize  with 
people  from  their  own  country  or  region.  They  find  it  difficult  to  attend  English  classes 
because  of  family  and  work  obligations.  As  a  result,  they  have  few  opportunities  to  learn 
English  or  become  familiar  with  American  laws  and  customs.  The  combination  of  unfa- 
miliarity  with  English  and  the  separation  of  immigrant  social  networks  from  native  net- 
works makes  it  harder  for  immigrants  to  learn  about  and  qualify  for  better  jobs. 

In  addition,  the  perceived  impermanence  of  their  stay  in  the  United  States  may  limit 
the  extent  of  their  assimilation  into  the  Boston  economy.  Most  of  the  immigrants  I  inter- 
viewed spoke  of  returning  to  their  home  countries  if  conditions  improved. 
Legally,  many  Central  American  immigrants  are  in  a  state  of  Umbo;  they  are  either  here 
without  papers,  hold  temporary  work  permits  that  will  expire  this  year,  or  are  awaiting 
asylum  hearings.  In  a  number  of  cases,  close  family  members,  including  children,  are 
still  living  in  the  home  country,  either  because  it  is  too  expensive  to  bring  them  here  ille- 
gally or  because  the  U.S.  environment  appears  to  be  inhospitable.  As  a  result,  workers 
are  ambivalent  about  maintaining  strong  ties  to  their  home  countries  while  not  planning 
to  return  to  them  in  the  near  future. 


Implications  of  the  Study 

This  study  suggests  that  Central  Americans,  and  indeed  all  immigrants  working  in 
cleaning,  are  likely  to  encounter  forms  of  abusive  employment  practices  ranging  from 
infringement  of  the  union  contract  to  serious  harassment  and  dismissal  without  pay. 
The  union's  unresponsiveness  to  its  immigrant  membership  probably  represents  the  sin- 
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gle  biggest  barrier  to  improving  conditions  for  Boston  area  cleaning  workers. 
Unlike  the  situation  in  many  other  cities,  where  the  union's  base  has  been  eroded  by  the 
incursion  of  nonunion  contractors,  the  Boston  union  still  controls  the  downtown  market. 
At  the  very  least,  an  activist  union  could  take  advantage  of  this  situation  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  the  union  contract  concerning  vacation  time,  sick  leave,  and  union  repre- 
sentation and  to  defend  workers  victimized  by  workplace  harassment.  The  union  could 
also  play  a  critical  role  in  overcoming  the  information  barrier  by  educating  workers 
about  their  rights,  providing  assistance  in  navigating  through  the  bureaucracy  both  in  the 
workplace  and  in  everyday  life,  and  increasing  access  to  information  about  English 
classes  and  other  area  services. 

Union  activities  in  other  cities  demonstrate  the  potential  power  of  organization  in  the 
cleaning  industry.  In  the  mid-1980s,  SEIU  launched  Justice  for  Janitors  in  a  number  of 
cities  with  large  immigrant  labor  forces,  including  San  Jose,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Washington,  D.C.  The  goal  of  the  campaign  was  to  reverse  the  trend  of  declining  union 
membership  by  pressuring  property  managers  to  hire  union  contractors.  The  Justice  for 
Janitors  crusade  has  become  one  of  the  most  successful  organizing  campaigns  in  labor 
history.  According  to  union  officials,  a  key  element  in  its  success  in  cities  like  Los 
Angeles,  where  the  workforce  is  almost  exclusively  Latino  —  and  predominantly 
Central  American  —  has  been  the  presence  of  Spanish-speaking  union  officials  whose 
backgrounds  were  similar  to  those  of  the  workers.  The  campaign's  success  in  Los 
Angeles,  where  some  60  percent  of  cleaning  workers  are  thought  to  be  undocumented, 
suggests  that  legal  status  does  not  have  to  be  a  limiting  factor  in  organizing. 

Unfortunately,  the  Boston  local  shows  no  signs  of  taking  up  the  cause  of  cleaning 
workers.  Efforts  to  assist  them  are  limited  to  the  work  of  legal  assistance  agencies, 
social  service  organizations,  and  government  agencies  charged  with  enforcing  labor 
laws  and  health  and  safety  regulations,  all  of  which  lack  the  resources  or  the  mandates 
to  launch  an  effective  organizing  campaign  among  the  immigrants.12  Consequently,  sig- 
nificant improvements  in  industry  working  conditions  will  depend  on  either  a  radical 
shift  in  the  local's  behavior,  which  is  unlikely  to  come  about  without  substantial  exter- 
nal pressure,  or  the  development  of  an  alternative  organization  to  advocate  for  immi- 
grant workers'  rights.  Such  an  organization  could  also  help  to  coordinate  services  for 
immigrant  workers,  such  as  language  and  other  educational  training,  and  to  increase 
immigrants'  access  to  job  information. 

Indeed,  the  latter  strategy  was  attempted,  with  some  success,  in  the  past.  During  the 
late  1980s,  an  organization  was  formed  to  protect  the  rights  of  immigrant  workers; 
it  was  active  among  cleaning  workers  for  several  years,  educating  them,  developing 
leaders,  and  pressuring  the  union  to  be  more  proactive.  Although  its  activities  have  since 
been  substantially  curtailed,  the  organization  succeeded  in  developing  a  cadre  of  immi- 
grant leaders  in  the  industry  and  in  bringing  about  marginal  improvements  in  the 
union's  behavior. 


Suggestions  for  Further  Research 


This  study  attempts  to  address  two  distinct  but  overlapping  issues:  Central  American 
immigration  to  Boston  and  the  interaction  between  Central  American  and  other  immi- 
grant workers  and  employers  in  the  Boston  labor  market.  While  the  results  suggest  the 
types  of  experiences  Central  American  immigrants  encounter  in  cleaning  work,  they  do 
not  in  any  sense  represent  a  complete  picture  of  the  Central  American  community,  much 
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less  of  overall  immigrant  employment  in  Boston.  Rather,  the  study  highlights  the  need 
for  more  focused  research  in  both  areas.  Current  information  about  the  Boston  Central 
American  community  is  anecdotal.  There  remains  a  multiplicity  of  questions  to  be 
answered  in  order  to  develop  a  portrait  of  what  could  be  useful  in  designing  policies  to 
assist  these  immigrants.  This  study  highlighted  some  of  the  key  questions,  including  the 
magnitude  of  immigration  flows  and  the  importance  of  cyclical  and  return  migration,  the 
social  and  educational  backgrounds  of  Central  American  immigrants,  and  the  processes 
by  which  social  networks  are  created  and  function. 

It  is  equally  important  to  understand  the  patterns  of  economic  assimilation  and  the 
extent  of  economic  mobility  within  the  Central  American  community.  This  in  turn 
requires  a  better  understanding  of  the  Boston  area  overall  labor-market  structure  and  the 
role  of  immigrant  labor  in  this  market.  The  results  of  this  study  suggest  a  process  of 
deliberate  employment  of  immigrant  workers  in  cleaning  that  bears  much  closer  scruti- 
ny. It  is  important  to  understand  the  extent  to  which  an  "ethnic  shift"  actually  occurred 
within  the  industry  during  the  move  from  in-house  cleaning  to  contract  cleaning,  the 
strategies  by  which  companies  recruit  cleaning  workers,  both  now  and  formerly,  and  the 
nature  of  the  barriers  that  limit  workers'  upward  mobility.  From  a  broader  perspective, 
there  is  a  need  for  empirical  research  on  immigrant,  particularly  Central  American,  labor 
in  other  sectors  that  would  help  explain  why  immigrants  congregate  in  certain  industries 
and  the  hurdles  they  encounter  in  securing  better  employment.  ** 

This  study  is  based  on  work  supported  by  a  National  Science  Foundation  Graduate  Fellowship. 
All  opinions,  findings,  conclusions,  and  recommendations  expressed  in  this  article  are  mine  and 
do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  views  of  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
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Industrial  Change,  An  Overview 

Immigration,  of  Europeans 

and  Community  and  Latinos 
Development 


Ramon  F.  Borges-Mendez,  Ph.D. 


The  industrial  forces  and  conditions  of  Massachusetts  that  awaited  and  attracted 
European  immigrants  were  vastly  different  from  those  encountered  by  the  more  recent 
wave  of  Latino  immigrants.  This  study  seeks  to  compare  and  clarify  what  those  forces 
and  conditions  were  at  three  different  times,  especially  in  the  small  mill  towns  of  Lowell, 
Lawrence,  and  Holyoke.  The  objective  is  to  delineate  a  historical  backdrop  to  allow  an 
understanding  of  the  present  situation  of  Latinos  in  those  cities  and,  to  some  extent, 
within  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 


Using  a  common  historical  yardstick  to  measure  the  successful  insertion  —  or  lack 
thereof  —  of  different  immigrant  groups  into  American  economic  life  is  a  simplis- 
tic exercise  that  sustains  false  notions  or  stereotypes  about  the  reasons  why  some  immi- 
grant groups  have  a  harder  time  "making  it."  Even  in  informed  public  policy  and  acade- 
mic circles,  it  is  common  to  hear  the  question,  If  previous  immigrants  made  it,  why  are 
Latinos  not  making  it?  Needless  to  say,  the  answer  to  this  charged  question  is  elaborate, 
complex,  and  difficult,  especially  in  a  climate  in  which  economic  history  is  tinged  by 
cultural  xenophobia  and  the  fear  of  strangers  precludes  an  in-depth  analysis  of  the  con- 
ditions of  entry  and  of  the  structural  avenues  of  opportunity  which  different  immigrant 
groups  confront  at  different  times. 

Latinos  are  indeed  having  a  hard  time  making  it,  yet  few  among  those  who  pose  this 
question  can  say  anything  of  substance  about  the  historical  conditions  that  have  led  to 
this  situation.  Fewer  still  can  compare  the  history  and  experience  of  Latino  economic 
inclusion  with  that  of  previous  immigrant  groups.  How  can  such  a  comparative  analysis 
contribute  to  our  understanding  of  the  structural  disadvantages  Latinos  have  confronted 
to  date? 

The  Massachusetts  industrial  forces  and  conditions  that  attracted  and  previously 
awaited  mainly  European  immigrants  were  vastly  different  from  those  encountered  by 
more  recent  Latino  immigrants.  This  study  seeks  to  compare  and  clarify  what  those 
forces  and  conditions  were  at  three  different  times,  especially  in  the  three  small  mill 
towns  of  Lowell,  Lawrence,  and  Holyoke.1  Its  objective  is  to  provide  a  historical  back- 
drop to  allow  an  understanding  of  the  present  situation  of  Latinos  in  those  cities  and,  to 
some  extent,  within  the  commonwealth. 


Ramon  F.  Borges-Mendez  is  a  visiting  professor,  Master's  Program  in  Public  Policy,  Department  of  Industrial 
Engineering/Corporacion  de  Investigaciones  Economicas  para  America  Latina  (CIEPLAN),  University  of 
Chile,  Santiago. 
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"The  Massachusetts  miracle  of  the  1980s  failed  to  deliver 
a  better  labor  market  and  socioeconomic  standing 
for  Puerto  Ricans  and  other  Latinos  in  small  and  large 

cities  and  relative  to  other  racial  groups  in  the  population. 
The  1980s  poverty  rates  remained  at  the  high  levels  of 
the  1970s;  Massachusetts  became  the  state  with  the  largest 
Latino  poverty  rate  in  the  nation. 

—  Ramon  F.  Borges-Mendez 
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The  first  section  covers  the  period  of  early  industrialization,  1830-1890,  when  Irish, 
British,  German,  and  French-Canadian  immigrants  represented  the  main  supply  of  labor 
for  a  growing  manufacturing  sector.  The  second  section  covers  the  period  of  monopolis- 
tic expansion  and  early  deindustrialization,  1890-1950,  when  largely  Southern  and 
Eastern  European  immigrants  comprised  the  labor  force  of  mill  towns.  The  final  section 
considers  the  post-World  War  II  period  of  drastic  industrial  restructuring,  when  Puerto 
Ricans  and  other  Latino  subgroups  became  an  important  segment  of  the  labor  force  in 
the  manufacturing  and  other  sectors  of  mill  towns  like  Lowell,  Lawrence,  and  Holyoke. 


Early  Industrialization  and  Expansion 


In  the  early  nineteenth  century,  there  were  no  manufacturing  cities  in  the  United  States. 
The  largest  cities  of  the  Northeast  —  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York  —  were 
largely  merchant  or  government  centers.  Manufacturing  was  largely  undertaken  in 
households  and  small  mills;  production  was  local  and  neighborhood-oriented.  In  1820, 
about  two-thirds  of  the  clothing  worn  in  the  United  States  was  the  product  of  household 
manufacture.  New  England,  with  no  division  of  labor  in  its  economy,  reflected  the 
national  picture:  farmers  combined  household  manufacture  with  their  agricultural  occu- 
pations and  mechanics  usually  combined  farming  with  their  trades.  More  than  90  per- 
cent of  the  population  lived  by  agriculture.2  This  panorama  changed  rapidly  as  the 
region  entered  the  second  quarter  of  the  century. 

New  England,  the  birthplace  of  the  industrial  revolution,  was  the  first  U.S.  region  to 
industrialize.  Between  1810  and  1870,  early  industrialization  transformed  New  England 
Yankee  rural  society,  introducing  new  ideas  and  the  factory  system  and  causing  rapid 
urbanization.  In  Massachusetts,  new  mills  and  factory  towns  rapidly  opened  throughout 
the  state  —  textiles,  woolen,  and  paper  goods  in  Lowell,  Lawrence,  Fall  River,  New 
Bedford,  Chicopee,  Waltham,  and  Holyoke;  shoes  in  Lynn,  Brockton,  Haverhill,  and 
Randolph.  Lowell,  chartered  in  1826,  became  the  most  important  and  largest  antebellum 
manufacturing  town,  boasting  the  first  "integrated"  factory  to  produce  cotton  cloth.3 
By  1840,  Lowell,  with  a  population  of  20,796,  was  the  second  largest  city  in  the  com- 
monwealth.4 Lawrence  and  Holyoke,  planned  and  built  between  1845  and  1850  by  the 
same  group  of  industrialists  who  founded  Lowell,  also  became  important  manufacturing 
centers. 

This  transformation,  however,  demanded  something  more  than  innovative  technolo- 
gies and  modern  cities,  namely,  abundant  and  steady  sources  of  labor.  During  the  early 
years  of  textile  production  in  cities  like  Lowell,  Lawrence,  and  Holyoke,  owners  recruit- 
ed farm  girls  from  rural  New  England  to  work  in  their  mills.  The  girls'  lives  were  regu- 
lated by  a  strict  moral  order  of  "decent  living"  and  "high  intellectual  activity"  under  the 
paternalistic  supervision  of  boardinghouses  maintained  by  the  mill  owners.5  But  the  pace 
of  urban  and  industrial  growth  and  the  girls'  resistance  to  deteriorating  wages,  excessive 
work,  and  speedups  encouraged  industrialists  to  seek  additional  labor  elsewhere. 

To  remedy  the  labor  shortages,  Massachusetts  and  New  England  industrialists 
encouraged  migration  to  the  emerging  industrial  enclaves  in  the  countryside.6  But 
encouraging  immigration  inspired  social  unease  in  the  native  population  as  it  implied 
opening  and  exposing  New  England's  agrarian  society  to  the  influence  of  external 
"unruly  elements."  The  fear  of  proliferating  "American  Manchesters"  with  "masses"  liv- 
ing in  the  "grim  and  immoral"  shadow  of  industrial  cities  entered  on  a  collision  course 
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with  the  Jeffersonian  Utopia  of  "industrial  pastoralism,"  which  had  been  the  foundation 
upon  which  "rural  industrial  centers"  such  as  Lowell  and  Lawrence  had  been  built.7 
In  this  ideological  context,  immigrants  were  welcomed  by  industrialists,  but  heavily 
ostracized  by  natives. 

In  Lowell,  as  in  Lawrence,  Holyoke,  and  other  industrial  towns,  the  Irish  were  the 
first  immigrants  recruited  to  work  in  the  mills.  Mostly  Irish  women  gradually  replaced 
the  mill  girls  and  were  used  to  accelerate  the  breakdown  and  assimilation  of  resilient 
craft  guilds  and  to  apply  mass-production  techniques  to  the  manufacturing  of  textiles.8 
The  first  Irish  in  the  new  industrial  towns  were  males  recruited  by  gang  bosses  to  build 
the  mills  and  the  water  canals  that  powered  them.  Most  had  been  in  America  for  a  few 
years,  either  in  Boston  or  in  tiny  Irish  colonies  along  the  New  England  coastline.9  By  the 
mid-nineteenth  century,  social  networks  spread  the  word  throughout  the  region  that 
work  opportunities  were  available  in  the  construction  gangs  building  the  new  industrial 
cities.  Irish  men  from  as  far  away  as  Canada  and  New  York  were  attracted  and  recruited 
by  gang  bosses.  Irish  workers  camped  near  the  construction  sites,  where  Irish  communi- 
ties eventually  developed  when  some  workers  brought  their  families.  These  "paddy 
camps,"  which  became  a  permanent  feature  of  many  cities,  gave  rise  to  the  first  Irish 
communities.10  The  building  boom,  however,  was  not  large  enough  to  generate  migration 
directly  from  Ireland.  Later,  the  potato  famine  would  add  large  numbers  of  immigrants 
to  the  initial  group  of  Irish,  contributing  to  the  internal  differentiation  of  the 
community.11 

Large  numbers  of  Irish  "famine  immigrants"  began  arriving  in  Lowell  around  1 846. 
When  this  migratory  wave  subsided,  the  Massachusetts  state  census  of  1855  placed  the 
foreign-born  Irish  at  27.6  percent  of  the  general  population  of  Lowell.12  At  the  mills,  the 
Irish  held  unskilled  jobs.  Famine  immigration,  the  opening  of  the  mills,  and  economic 
improvement  on  the  part  of  the  first  Irish  contributed  to  the  formation  of  Irish  working 
and  middle  classes.  The  Irish  middle  class  and  the  Catholic  church  became  the  social 
and  political  mediators  between  the  Yankee  establishment  and  the  Irish  working  class. 
By  the  late  1850s,  Lowell  had  changed  from  a  Yankee  mill  city  to  an  immigrant  city, 
and  the  Irish  were  the  first  to  experience  the  full  lash  of  the  nascent  nativism.13 

The  end  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  triumph  of  the  manufacturing  North  further  acceler- 
ated industrial  expansion,  which  in  turn  required  more  labor.  During  this  period  of  early 
industrialization,  three  other  groups  joined  the  Irish:  the  British,  the  Germans,  and  the 
French-Canadians.  The  British  and  the  Germans  immigrants,  directly  recruited  by  mill 
owners  to  staff  skilled  craft  jobs  in  the  mills,  were  experienced  textile  operatives  who 
had  worked  in  the  mills  and  textile  districts  of  York,  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Saxony, 
Bavaria,  and  Silesia.14  Between  1865  and  1890,  there  were  more  English  in  Lawrence 
and  Lowell  than  in  Holyoke.  The  English  contingent  in  Lawrence  and  Lowell  was  as 
large  as  the  French-Canadian  contingent  until  the  1890s,  when  the  number  of  Canadians 
moved  far  ahead.  In  Holyoke,  except  for  the  Irish,  the  French-Canadians  were  always 
the  largest  group. 

The  English  did  not  establish  organizations  or  other  major  institutions  because  they 
encountered  no  linguistic  or  religious  conflict  with  the  natives,  at  least  not  until  the  late 
1880s  and  early  1900s,  when  they  became  active  in  the  labor  struggles  of  many  New 
England  mill  towns.  The  Germans,  who  were  more  numerous  in  Lawrence  than  in  other 
cities,  established  gymnasiums,  political  and  cultural  discussion  circles,  glee  clubs, 
schools,  newspapers,  and  several  churches.15  French-Canadians,  in  contrast  to  British 
and  German  immigrants,  came  from  a  rural  background.  They  trickled  down  to  New 
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England  through  the  railroad  lines  of  the  Connecticut  and  Merrimack  river  valleys, 
pushed  out  by  famine,  poor  crops,  and  overpopulation  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River  Valley, 
or  directly  recruited  by  labor  agents  working  for  mill  owners.  Some  French-Canadians 
were  contacted  and  transported  from  the  rural  areas  of  Quebec.  Recruiting  them  directly 
became  a  standard  practice  to  meet  labor  shortages,  but  also  to  eliminate  "restless" 
English  operatives  whom  mill  owners  found  "insufficiently  docile."16 

In  the  working-class  districts  of  many  New  England  mill  towns,  French-Canadians 
formed  "Little  Canada"  to  meet  their  social  and  institutional  needs  and  to  shield  them- 
selves against  the  general  ostracism  they  were  subjected  to  by  the  local  population.  For 
instance,  there  were  about  ten  thousand  French-Canadians  in  Lowell  by  1880;  they  orga- 
nized a  French-Canadian  parish,  the  first  national  parish  in  the  history  of  the  Boston 
archdiocese.17  By  1890  French-Canadians  outnumbered  the  Irish,  becoming  the  city's 
largest  ethnic  group.  In  Lawrence,  the  number  of  French-Canadians  grew  more  than  that 
of  any  other  group,  except  for  the  Irish,  during  1860  to  1900:  they  comprised  one-fifth 
of  the  immigrants  living  there  in  1890.18  They  moved  quickly  to  build  schools,  parishes, 
religious-based  mutual  aid  societies,  and  several  newspapers. 

In  French-Canadian  communities  the  ideology  of  la  survivance,  "ethnic  survival," 
dominated,  regulated,  and  interconnected  the  spheres  of  community,  family,  and  work. 
La  survivance  combined  the  principles  of  hard  work,  linguistic  and  group  preservation, 
fervent  Catholicism,  and  closely  knit  family  life.  This  secluded  enclave  life  served  to 
maintain  contact  with  Canada  and  other  French-Canadian  communities  throughout 
Massachusetts  and  New  England.  This  was  especially  important  since  many  French- 
Canadians  often  traveled  back  and  forth  between  Canada  and  New  England  as  a  strategy 
to  survive  seasonal  fluctuations  in  the  textile  industry.19 

The  origin  and  development  of  the  first  immigrant  communities  in  Massachusetts 
were  linked  to  the  early  attempts  of  industrialists  to  create  a  steady  and  wage-dependent 
labor  force  for  the  expanding  manufacturing  industries  in  the  new  industrial  cities. 
Immigrants  created  communities  and  organizations  in  these  cities  to  shield  themselves 
from  social  ostracism  and  the  instability  of  the  new  industrial  structure.  Nativism  often 
flared  when  economic  "panics"  threw  manufacturing  industries  into  long  periods  of  idle- 


ness.20 


The  labor  of  Irish,  British,  German,  and  French-Canadian  workers  facilitated  the 
transition  to  an  industrial  order  increasingly  driven  by  the  search  for  higher  productivity 
through  the  progressive  vertical  integration  of  industry,  the  development  of  standardized 
machinery,  and  a  stronger  work  discipline.21  Their  job  opportunities,  however,  were 
mainly  framed  by  the  extensive  rather  than  the  intensive  development  of  industry.22 
Thus,  skilled  immigrants,  like  most  British  and  German  workers,  by  preserving  their 
crafts  and  exerting  control  over  key  aspects  of  production,  were  "assured"  a  good  living 
and  occupational  stability.  Also,  many  unskilled  immigrant  workers,  like  the  Irish,  had 
the  ability  to  move  up  the  occupational  ladder,  or  into  other  sectors,  because  the  econo- 
my was  expanding  and  the  intensive  development  of  manufacturing  had  not  "frozen" 
vertical  mobility  and  skill  development. 

In  textiles,  the  first  mass-production  industry,  the  deskilling  of  workers  and  decompo- 
sition of  crafts  through  aggressive  routinization  and  mechanization  were  far  more 
advanced  than  in  other  industries.  In  many  smaller  and  independent  workshops,  in  con- 
trast, occupational  differentiation  and  mobility  was  rather  lax  and  fluid  because  stan- 
dardized machinery  and  continuous-process  technology  had  not  fully  assumed,  rou- 
tinized,  and  replaced  the  skills  of  many  craft  workers;  in  addition,  the  functions  of  com- 
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mand  and  control  in  the  workplace  were  not  clearly  demarcated  by  separating  workers 
from  managers  and  managers  from  owners.23 

As  the  monopolistic  era  approached,  immigrants  had  access  to  a  growing  pool  of  jobs 
which,  albeit  poorly  paid,  at  least  offered  a  minimal  degree  of  opportunity.  Also,  sectoral 
diversification  and  urban  growth  offered  other  opportunities  in  government,  domestic 
work,  and  construction.  For  example,  the  British  and  the  Germans  in  Lowell  and 
Lawrence  experienced  occupational  diversification  and  mobility  by  the  1880s,  although 
in  the  mid-nineteenth  century  they  had  entered  as  skilled  workers.24  The  Irish  also  expe- 
rienced upward  mobility.  From  1840  to  1880,  they  were  mainly  construction  workers, 
domestics,  and  factory  workers,  but  by  1900  they  were  much  better  off  as  one  in  six  was 
employed  professionally  or  in  a  trade.  While  only  two  occupations  were  required  to 
employ  two-thirds  of  the  Irish  in  1880,  nine  occupations  were  necessary  to  account  for 
two-thirds  of  them  in  1900.25  The  French-Canadians,  however,  showed  a  different  pat- 
tern. While  their  range  of  occupations  had  diversified  by  1900,  most  of  them  continued 
as  mill  laborers.26 


Monopolistic  Expansion  and  Early  Deindustrialization,  1890-1950: 
Southern  and  Eastern  European  Immigrants 

Between  1880  and  1920,  many  of  the  small,  independent  factories  that  characterized  the 
period  of  early  industrialization  gave  way  to  much  larger  corporate  entities  which,  as  a 
result  of  the  1893  depression,  were  reconsolidated  into  large,  multiunit,  multiplant,  pow- 
erful trusts.27  An  abundant  supply  of  unskilled  jobs  was  created  by  the  vertical  integra- 
tion of  monopolistic  entities,  the  fragmentation  of  skills  and  deskilling  brought  about  by 
technological  standardization,  and  the  centralization  of  command  and  control  functions 
in  the  hands  of  managers.28 

By  1910  in  Lawrence,  for  example,  the  American  Woolen  Company,  the  first  textile 
trust  in  the  United  States  and  the  city's  largest  employer,  had  12,000  largely  unskilled 
operatives;  by  1919  the  company  operated  fifty  mills  all  over  New  England.29  The  city 
was  the  world's  largest  producer  of  worsted  wool  and  the  site  of  the  three  largest  textile 
mills  in  the  United  States:  Pacific  Mills,  Arlington  Mills,  and  American  Woolen 
Company.  In  Holyoke,  the  American  Writing  Paper  Company  of  New  Jersey  reconsoli- 
dated sixteen  independent  paper  producers  under  one  major  holding,  which  included 
nine  other  paper  mills  in  the  Northeast.30 

This  growth  and  restructuring  created  a  large  demand  for  labor,  which  industrialists 
remedied  by  encouraging  immigration.  Immigrants  were  recruited  en  masse  from  the 
capitalist  periphery  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe.31  Massachusetts's  mill  towns, 
already  major  centers  of  immigrant  concentration  by  the  mid-nineteenth  century,  extend- 
ed their  domination  into  the  1920s.  In  1920,  four  of  the  eight  U.S.  cities  with  the  largest 
proportion  of  foreign  born  were  in  Massachusetts:  Fall  River  first,  with  47.7  percent; 
Lawrence  third,  with  45.7  percent;  Lowell  sixth,  with  43  percent;  and  Holyoke  eighth, 
with  41.4  percent.32  Southern  Europeans  (Italians,  Greeks,  and  Portuguese)  and  Eastern 
Europeans  (Poles,  Jews,  Lithuanians,  Russians,  and  Ukrainians)  added  15,000  people, 
or  an  extra  25  percent,  to  Lawrence's  population  between  1905  and  1910.33 

The  recruitment  and  employment  of  newer  immigrants  produced  various  patterns  of 
occupational  segmentation  and  concentration,  which  generally  favored  older,  Western 
European  male  immigrants.  In  Lowell's  textile  industry,  for  instance,  Irish  women  were 
squeezed  out  of  unskilled  jobs  by  newer  immigrants  hired  at  lower  wages  and  forced 
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into  personal,  domestic,  and  household  work.  Irish  men,  in  contrast,  moved  into  more 
skilled  positions  in  the  mills  or  into  the  government  and  service  sectors.34 

The  worst  jobs  usually  went  to  the  newcomers,  who  also  experienced  poor  living 
conditions  because  cities  were  not  prepared  to  receive  such  large  inflows  of  people. 
For  instance,  Lawrence's  housing  stock  could  not  absorb  the  massive  entrance  of  new 
immigrants.  Conditions  in  the  crowded  tenements  deteriorated;  disease,  infant  mortality, 
malnutrition,  violence,  and  fires  all  increased.  In  1910,  Lawrence,  in  the  top  10  percent 
of  American  cities  in  persons  per  household,  had  the  highest  mortality  rate  in  the  state 
and  the  sixth  highest  in  the  nation.35  During  this  period,  immigrants  confronted  reduced 
opportunities  for  occupational  mobility  because  the  jobs  being  created  were  mainly 
unskilled.  They  derived  economic  progress  from  the  abundance  of  jobs,  the  rise  of 
industrial  unionism  and  organized  labor,  and  governmental  intervention  through  the  reg- 
ulation of  some  aspects  of  the  employment  relationship:  child  labor  laws,  unemployment 
insurance,  accident  compensation,  health  codes,  and  regulation  of  working  hours.36  In 
Lawrence,  for  example,  the  new  immigrants  organized  two  major  strikes  that  command- 
ed national  and  international  attention:  the  Bread  and  Roses  Strike  of  1912  and  the 
strike  of  1919,  which  resulted  in  the  creation  of  the  Amalgamated  Textile  Workers  of 
America.  These  two  strikes  were  landmarks  in  the  development  of  the  American  labor 
movement  because  they  showed  the  organizational  capability  and  political  potential  of 
immigrant  workers  and  influenced  a  broad  range  of  public  policies,  including  immigra- 
tion procedures.37 

In  both  these  strikes,  as  in  many  others  around  the  nation,  ethnic-based  committees 
and  communities  served  as  the  backbone  for  organizing  labor  activity.  Many  ethnic 
groups  brought  from  their  countries  of  origin  experiences  that  were  key  to  their  adapta- 
tion and  survival  in  the  United  States,  and  to  the  labor  struggles  they  waged.  For  exam- 
ple, most  of  the  Italians  who  settled  in  Lawrence  were  from  provinces  south  of  Rome 
and  from  Sicily.  Largely  a  peasant  population,  they  had  struggled  with  landed  bosses 
against  coerced  agricultural  work;  in  their  new  home,  they  organized  their  social  life 
along  strong  village  lines  which  were  key  in  the  creation  of  mutual  aid  societies  that 
sponsored  labor  activities.38  Similarly,  Lithuanians,  much  like  Jews,  came  to  many 
industrial  towns  having  endured  severe  exploitation  and  persecution  under  Polish 
landowners  and  czarist  soldiers,  which  forced  them  to  organize  secret  schools  and  sup- 
port resistance  institutions.  This  experience  proved  to  be  extremely  important  in  organiz- 
ing against  large  and  often  brutal  employers.39 

The  massive  growth  of  manufacturing  in  Massachusetts,  however,  started  faltering 
during  the  mid- 1920s,  when  textile  and  other  basic  manufacturers,  seeking  a  better 
"business  climate,"  left  for  the  South  and  other  U.S.  locations.40  After  a  brief  boom  dur- 
ing World  War  I,  the  textile  and  paper  industries  showed  the  first  signs  of  decline. 
During  the  early  1920s,  Massachusetts  led  the  nation  in  total  value  of  manufactured  cot- 
ton goods,  the  number  of  spindles  in  place,  and  the  number  of  employees  in  the  cotton 
industry.  In  1919,  28  percent  of  the  total  value  of  cotton  goods  produced  in  the  United 
States  was  manufactured  in  Massachusetts;  by  1921,  its  share  declined  to  24.6  percent. 
Massachusetts  lost  its  first  place  in  cotton  manufacturing  to  North  Carolina  in  1926  and 
yielded  second  place  to  South  Carolina  by  1929.  In  1935,  Massachusetts  cotton  produc- 
tion accounted  for  only  10.7  percent  of  the  country's  total  product.  Between  1920  and 
the  outbreak  of  World  War  II,  Massachusetts  lost  nearly  45  percent  of  its  textile  produc- 
tion jobs.41  In  Lowell  in  1919,  there  were  12,000  workers  in  cotton  manufacture;  by 
1936,  only  3,000,  a  decline  of  75  percent.42  In  Holyoke,  the  decline  in  the  paper  industry 
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was  not  much  different.  The  major  producer,  American  Writing  Paper  Company,  was 
originally  a  thirty-three-plant  trust  with  sixteen  mills  in  Holyoke.  During  the  second 
decade  of  this  century  the  "corporate  monster"  became  increasingly  difficult  to  manage. 
Competition,  failure  to  integrate  sources  of  raw  materials,  and  obsolete  machinery  led  to 
its  demise;  the  gradual  liquidation  of  its  operations  culminated  in  bankruptcy  in  1923.43 
Industrial  decline  destroyed  the  ability  of  the  immigrant  working  family  to  reproduce 
economically.  Family  connections  at  the  mills  were  central  in  ensuring  the  employment 
of  future  generations.  Decline  and  elimination  of  jobs  interrupted  the  linkages  between 
families  and  employment;  without  those  connections  newer  generations  found  it  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  find  employment.  The  family  labor  system  and  the  bonds  of  ethnic  life 
began  to  dissolve  with  industrial  decline.44 

The  Great  Depression  dealt  a  heavy  blow  to  basic  manufacturing  in  Massachusetts. 
Subsequently,  World  War  II  briefly  revived  the  textile  and  shoe  industries  of  many  mill 
towns,  and  in  some  cases  the  new  war-based  industries  diversified  their  economic  base. 
The  short-term  prosperity  brought  about  by  the  war,  however,  did  not  imply  long-term 
prosperity  for  mill  towns,  which  returned  during  the  1950s  to  their  depressed  status.45 
More  plants  and  mills  closed  and  more  jobs  left  the  area.  During  the  1950s,  a  second 
phase  of  deindustrialization  began,  but  it  was  not  solely  confined  to  low-wage  industries 
like  textiles.  For  instance,  in  western  Massachusetts,  American  Bosch,  a  Springfield- 
based  electrical  goods  producer,  sent  500  jobs  to  Mississippi,  and  Westinghouse- 
Springfield  threatened  to  make  the  same  move.46 

Some  technological  developments  —  standardization,  energy  production,  ventilation, 
and  transportation  —  dislodged  basic  manufacturing  industries  from  their  natural  loca- 
tion advantages,  but  state  regulation  and  labor  militancy  also  placed  limits  on  capital's 
ability  to  operate  freely.  This  motivated  many  industrialists  to  disinvest  and  move  away. 
The  restrictionist  policies  of  the  1920s  also  reduced  immigration  and  thus  the  ability  of 
the  sector  to  restructure  by  employing  new  sources  of  labor.  Not  until  the  late  1960s  was 
Massachusetts  basic  manufacturing  able  to  tap  into  new  sources  of  immigrant  labor 
from  Latin  America,  although  this  time  it  rode  its  decline  and  made  possible  its  limited 
survival  throughout  a  period  of  drastic  restructuring. 

European  and  French-Canadian  immigrants  in  Massachusetts  entered  manufacturing 
during  its  stages  of  growth,  although  an  early  stage  of  deindustrialization  severely 
curtailed  the  job  prospects  of  many  who  arrived  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth 
century.  The  wages  and  living  standards  experienced  by  many  of  these  immigrants 
were  not  high;  they  faced  poverty,  exploitation,  and  poor  working  conditions.  Generally, 
however,  the  growth  of  industry  and  the  expansion  of  the  economy,  combined  with  insti- 
tutional gains,  offered  them  a  basic  "economic  floor"  from  which  to  push  their  children 
into  better  opportunities.  Also,  they  were  allowed  to  preserve  their  physical  communities 
unthreatened  by  urban  renewal  or  by  speculation  in  real  estate  markets,  with  which  more 
recent  Latin  American  and  Southeast  Asian  immigrants  would  have  to  contend. 


Industrial  Restructuring,  1960-1990:  Puerto  Rican  and  Latino  Immigrants 

New  England  and  Massachusetts  experienced  their  first  phase  of  deindustrialization  long 
before  World  War  II,  when  basic  manufacturing  —  textiles,  shoes,  metal  machinery  — 
moved  to  the  South  and  other  regions  of  the  United  States.  After  a  brief  revival  during 
the  war,  the  region's  manufacturing  continued  to  decline.  Between  1955  and  1975,  busi- 
ness closings  through  actual  failure  were  greater  in  New  England  than  in  most  industrial 
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states;  the  manufacturing  firms  that  remained  in  the  area  cut  employment  substantially. 
For  instance,  between  1967  and  1972,  Massachusetts  lost  more  than  112,000  jobs  in 
basic  manufacturing,  a  pattern  of  decline  that  was  not  reversed  until  1978.47 

Between  the  late  1950s  and  mid-1970s,  parallel  with  the  decline  in  basic  manufactur- 
ing, high-tech  manufacturing  developed  in  the  region.  Initially,  war  industries  estab- 
lished and  owned  by  the  government  were  transferred  to  private  hands,  while  existing 
firms  and  corporations  —  General  Electric,  Western  Electric,  Pratt  and  Whitney,  Textron 
—  restructured  and  diversified  as  a  result  of  the  immediate  post- World  War  II  bonanza. 
The  early  and  mid-1960s  saw  the  development  of  another  wave  of  high-tech  firms;  these 
were  largely  dependent  on  the  umversity-government-military  complex,  which  funneled 
federal  research  grants  into  the  region.  In  suburbs  surrounding  Boston  and  cities  and 
towns  north  of  Boston  along  Route  128,  high-tech  corporations  such  as  Raytheon,  Data 
General,  Digital  Equipment  Corporation,  Prime  Computer,  and  Wang,  started  or  greatly 
expanded  operations.  By  the  late  1960s,  high  technology  had  taken  firm  root  in 
Massachusetts,  accounting  for  nearly  10  percent  of  total  employment.48 

As  the  Vietnam  War  wound  down,  New  England's  share  of  federal  military  contract 
awards  decreased,  setting  the  region  up  for  another  phase  of  deindustrialization  affecting 
employment  in  high-tech  industries.49  After  the  oil  shocks  of  the  early  1970s,  defense 
funding  again  increased,  and  the  high-tech  sector,  producing  more  for  the  civilian  mar- 
ket, began  to  relinquish  its  dependency  on  defense  contracts;  the  service  sectors  led  by 
business  services  expanded.50  By  the  end  of  the  1970s,  the  new  industrial  structure  of 
Massachusetts  and  New  England  consisted  of  five  sectors:  (1)  declining  labor-intensive, 
mill-based  industries  employing  tractable  labor  and  old  technologies;  (2)  surviving  mill- 
based  industries  producing  mainly  consumption  goods  through  a  combination  of  product 
specialization,  substantial  mechanization,  computerization,  and  the  use  of  relatively 
cheap  sources  of  labor;  (3)  subcontracting  manufacturing  firms  making  capital  goods  for 
domestic  and  foreign  producers;  (4)  high-tech  firms  making  computers  and  peripherals 
and  a  wide  variety  of  military,  scientific,  and  medical  equipment;  and  (5)  expanding  ser- 
vice sectors.51 

Except  for  the  1982  recession,  economic  expansion  continued  until  the  late  1980s, 
earning  Massachusetts  its  reputation  as  an  economic  miracle.  Between  1979  and  the  first 
quarter  of  1988,  more  than  400,000  net  new  jobs  were  created,  the  value  of  new  con- 
struction doubled,  and  the  growth  in  high-tech  industries  was  dramatic.52  The  unemploy- 
ment rate  between  1984  and  1988  was  below  4  percent;  the  state  was  heralded  as  a  suc- 
cessful case  of  reindustrialization.53 

From  the  1920s  to  the  1960s,  Massachusetts  cities  and  towns  saw  very  little  immigra- 
tion. But  during  this  period  of  decline  and  restructuring  the  Puerto  Rican  and  Latino 
populations  started  to  grow  rapidly.  In  1960,  the  U.S.  census  reported  a  total  of  5,217 
Puerto  Ricans  living  in  Massachusetts.  During  the  1950s  and  1960s,  mostly  Puerto 
Ricans  were  recruited  as  seasonal  agricultural  workers  for  the  tobacco  farms  of  western 
Massachusetts  and  the  Connecticut  River  Valley,  in  the  cranberry  bogs  of  southeastern 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  and  in  the  apple  orchards  and  vegetable  fields  of  the 
Merrimack  River  Valley  in  northeastern  Massachusetts  along  the  New  Hampshire  bor- 
der.54 Throughout  this  period,  some  of  them  dropped  out  of  the  seasonal  stream  and 
established  sizable  communities  in  large  cities  such  as  Boston,  Springfield,  and 
Worcester  and  in  smaller  colonias  of  fewer  than  a  hundred  people  in  smaller  cities  such 
as  Holyoke,  Lawrence,  Lowell,  New  Bedford,  and  Chelsea.55 

Puerto  Ricans  tended  to  concentrate  in  manufacturing,  but  in  western  Massachusetts 
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many  continued  in  seasonal  agricultural  work  or  complemented  it  with  unskilled  manu- 
facturing employment  during  the  winter.  Not  all  Puerto  Ricans  and  Latinos  were  enlisted 
as  agricultural  workers.  Some  were  directly  recruited  in  Puerto  Rico  and  Latin  America, 
particularly  Colombia,  by  Massachusetts  manufacturers  to  work  in  textile  and  other 
labor-intensive  manufacturing  industries.  Others,  attracted  by  "opportunities"  available 
in  Mas sachu setts 's  basic  manufacturing,  simply  came  from  other  New  England  loca- 
tions.56 In  1970,  the  number  of  Latinos  in  Massachusetts  increased  to  64,680.  They 
became  firmly  rooted  in  secondary,  declining,  and  labor-intensive  manufacturing  firms, 
mainly  occupying  unskilled  and  low-skill  jobs.57  About  40  percent  of  the  Latinos  were 
Puerto  Rican  or  of  Puerto  Rican  descent.58 

Primarily  a  working-class  population,  Puerto  Ricans  and  other  Latinos  became 
involved  during  the  late  1960s  in  numerous  community  struggles  in  cities  such  as 
Boston  and  Springfield,  and  in  smaller  cities  such  as  Lawrence  and  Holyoke.59  In  large 
and  small  cities  alike,  the  general  social  turmoil  of  the  period  framed  the  collective 
action  of  Latinos,  who  mobilized  to  defend  their  rights  and  communities  against  racial 
discrimination,  urban  renewal,  and  the  lack  of  access  to  social  and  economic  resources: 
housing,  employment  and  training,  and  bilingual  education. 

Their  struggles  yielded  some  of  the  first  Latino  organizations  in  these  cities  and,  for 
that  matter,  in  Massachusetts.  For  instance,  Boston  Puerto  Ricans  and  Latinos  organized 
to  fight  the  urban  renewal  and  redevelopment  plans  that  the  Boston  Redevelopment 
Authority  had  drawn  for  Parcel  19.60  This  battle  gave  rise  to  the  Emergency  Tenants 
Council  and  eventually  to  Inquilinos  Boricuas  en  Action  (IBA),  nationally  one  of  the 
most  important  community-based  development  efforts  that  came  out  of  the  period.61  In 
Springfield,  a  coalition  of  agricultural  workers,  recently  arrived  Vietnam  veterans,  and 
union  and  political  activists  formed  the  New  England  Farm  Workers  Council  (NEFWC) 
to  defend  the  rights  of  the  region's  Latino  agricultural  workers.  Today,  both  IBA  and 
NEFWC  are  relatively  large  human  and  social  service  organizations  with  multimillion- 
dollar  operating  budgets. 

Massachusetts's  Latino  population  more  than  doubled  between  1970  and  1980,  grow- 
ing from  64,680  to  141,043.  During  the  same  period,  the  number  of  Puerto  Ricans  more 
than  tripled,  from  24,561  to  76,450,  representing  about  54  percent  of  the  state's  total 
Latino  population.  In  1970  there  were  six  Massachusetts  cities  where  Latinos  represent- 
ed between  2  and  5.9  percent  of  the  total  population.  By  1980  this  number  expanded  to 
twenty  cities.  Moreover,  Latinos  in  the  cities  of  Chelsea  and  Holyoke  grew  to  represent 
between  6  and  9.9  percent  of  the  total  population;  in  Lawrence,  Latinos  comprised  more 
than  1 5  percent  of  the  total  population.62 

The  growth  of  the  Puerto  Rican  and  Latino  population  was  accompanied  by  a  deteri- 
oration of  their  socioeconomic  status.  Between  1970  and  1980,  poverty  rates  for  Latinos 
increased  to  levels  above  the  35  percent  mark  in  all  major  centers  of  concentration  such 
as  Boston,  Springfield,  Worcester,  New  Bedford,  Lowell,  Lawrence,  and  Holyoke.63 
Latinos  also  had  the  highest  poverty  rate  relative  to  other  racial  groups.  This  deteriora- 
tion was  the  result  not  only  of  the  convergence  of  such  factors  as  rapid  population 
growth,  geographic  concentration,  age  distribution,  and  household  composition  of  the 
Latino  population,  but  most  important,  of  drastic  changes  in  the  industrial  structure  of 
the  state,  which  slowly  built  obstacles  to  the  successful  incorporation  of  Latinos  into  the 
labor  market.64 

Perhaps  the  relative  concentration  of  Latinos  in  manufacturing  during  1970  to  1980, 
especially  in  certain  regions  of  the  state,  may  have  contributed  to  the  overall  deteriora- 
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tion  of  their  socioeconomic  welfare.  This  is  particularly  important  because  the  sector  at 
large  was  undergoing  dramatic  change  and  decline.  In  1970,  29  percent  of  the  whites 
and  26  percent  of  the  blacks  in  Massachusetts  were  employed  in  manufacturing,  and  38 
percent  of  the  employed  Latinos  were  in  that  sector.  By  1980,  the  percentage  of  whites 
and  blacks  in  manufacturing  as  a  share  of  each  group's  total  employment  had  decreased 
to  26  percent  and  23  percent,  respectively;  for  Latinos,  the  share  had  increased  to  42 
percent.  Boston  aside,  the  concentration  of  Latinos  in  manufacturing  in  selected  stan- 
dard metropolitan  statistical  areas  (SMS As)  was  even  higher.  For  instance,  in  1980  in 
the  Lawrence-Haverhill  SMS  A,  37  percent  of  the  whites  and  58  percent  of  the  blacks 
employed  had  manufacturing  jobs;  of  the  total  number  of  Latinos  employed,  72  percent 
were  employed  in  manufacturing.65 

The  decline  of  manufacturing  dominated  the  employment  picture  of  Lowell, 
Lawrence,  and  Holyoke  from  1967  to  1988.  During  the  same  period,  service  jobs  in  the 
three  cities  expanded  continually,  albeit  at  a  slower  pace  than  in  larger  cities  such  as 
Boston,  Springfield,  and  Worcester.  Decline  was  relatively  more  severe  in  Lawrence  and 
Holyoke  than  in  Lowell.  Lowell's  local  economy  was  more  stable  owing  to  the  presence 
of  high-tech  firms  with  substantial  job  opportunities  in  manufacturing.  However,  once 
those  jobs  were  accounted  for,  the  employment  picture  in  manufacturing  was  no  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  other  two  cities.66 

The  Puerto  Rican  and  Latino  populations  in  Massachusetts  doubled  in  size  between 
1980  and  1990,67  producing  an  expansion  of  colonias  and  older  barrios  in  large  cities 
like  Boston  and  Springfield,  as  well  as  in  smaller  cities  like  Lowell,  Lawrence,  Holyoke, 
and  Chelsea.68  Newer  colonias  formed  in  small  cities  like  Leominster  and  Somerville. 
Between  1980  and  1990,  the  total  number  of  cities  in  the  commonwealth  where  Latinos 
represented  between  2  and  5.9  percent  of  the  total  population  remained  steady  at  around 
twenty.  Five  cities  climbed  into  the  next  category  of  concentration,  where  Latinos  repre- 
sented between  6  and  9.9  percent  of  the  population,  bringing  the  total  number  of  these 
cities  to  eight.  The  number  of  cities  where  Latinos  represented  1 5  percent  or  more  of  the 
total  population  increased  from  one  (Lawrence)  in  1980  to  four  (Lawrence,  Holyoke, 
Chelsea,  and  Springfield)  in  1990.69 

This  growth  may  have  increased  Latino  poverty,  but  only  by  complementing  a  long- 
standing situation  of  structural  turmoil  in  the  local  economy  of  small  manufacturing 
cities  for  which  Puerto  Ricans  and  Latinos  became  a  "good  labor  match"  between 
tractable  labor  and  a  patchwork  of  modernizing,  declining,  or  downsizing  manufactur- 
ing.70 During  the  1970s  and  1980s,  Puerto  Ricans  and  Latinos  were  either  recruited  or 
hired  in  manufacturing  when  the  sector  was  modernizing  and  restructuring  in  order  to 
downsize  or  liquidate  operations.  More  specifically,  Puerto  Ricans  and  Latinos  found  lit- 
tle entry  into  the  high-tech  firms  of  the  region,  but  they  became  a  preferred  source  of 
labor  to  ride  the  decline  or  to  extend  the  life  of  struggling  labor-intensive  manufacturing, 
especially  in  small  cities  like  Lowell,  Lawrence,  and  Holyoke.71  This  situation  largely 
affected  their  labor-market  outcomes  negatively. 

The  Massachusetts  miracle  of  the  1980s  failed  to  deliver  a  better  labor  market  and 
socioeconomic  standing  for  Puerto  Ricans  and  other  Latinos  in  small  and  large  cities 
and  relative  to  other  racial  groups  in  the  population.72  The  1980s  poverty  rates  remained 
at  the  high  levels  of  the  1970s;  Massachusetts  became  the  state  with  the  largest  Latino 
poverty  rate  in  the  nation.73  In  spite  of  their  poverty,  Puerto  Ricans  and  other  Latinos 
continued  to  make  institutional  advances  in  state  and  local  government  and  communal 
and  political  organization.74  For  example,  in  1989  the  first  Latino,  Puerto  Rican  Nelson 
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Merced,  was  elected  to  represent  the  5th  Suffolk  District  in  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives.  In  recent  years,  other  Latinos  have  been  elected  to  public  office  in 
Holyoke,  Chelsea,  Amherst,  and  Lawrence. 

Like  previous  immigrants,  Puerto  Ricans  and  other  Latinos  became  part  of  the  social 
and  economic  fabric  of  Massachusetts  during  a  period  of  structural  economic  turmoil. 
Also  like  previous  immigrants,  they  have  struggled  socially  and  politically  to  defend 
their  communities  and  to  "build  community."  However,  Puerto  Ricans  and  other  Latinos, 
unlike  previous  immigrants,  have  contended  with  secular  trends  of  irreversible  decline  in 
key  manufacturing  sectors,  customarily  a  main  entry  point  for  immigrants  into  the  labor 
market.  The  service  jobs  available  to  them  tend  to  pay  relatively  low  wages  and  offer  lit- 
tle opportunity  for  mobility  or  progress.  Under  such  circumstances  of  structural  change, 
the  avenues  for  Latino  economic  progress  and  mobility  have  largely  become  dead-end 
streets  that  have  led  to  growing  poverty  and  a  disadvantaged  labor  market  standing.75 
The  long-term  implications  may  be  that  Latinos,  unlike  previous  immigrants,  will 
not  have  the  same  opportunities  to  transfer  economic  mobility  to  future  generations. 
The  overall  framework  within  which  policymakers  "evaluate"  the  relative  "economic 
performance"  of  Latinos  needs  to  take  into  account  the  current  economic  environment  of 
rapid  economic  restructuring,  which  apparently  closes  more  doors  than  it  opens.**- 
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Compatriots  or  Job  Competition 

Competitors?  between  Foreign- 

and  U.S.-  Born 
Angelenos 

Abel  Valenzuela,  Jr. 


The  debate  concerning  job  competition  between  immigrant  and  nonimmigrant  groups 
has  intensified  owing  to  the  large  increase  in  the  1970s  and  1980s  in  immigration  and 
the  simultaneous  growth  in  urban  poverty  rates  for  African- American  and  other  minority 
groups.  It  focuses  on  the  possible  wage  and  displacement  effects  an  increase  in  immigra- 
tion would  cause  for  the  U.S. -born  population.  Using  1970  and  1980  industrial  and 
occupational  census  data  and  shift-share  methodology  for  Los  Angeles,  the  author 
shows  that  immigrants  do  not  simply  function  as  either  competitive  or  complementary 
sources  of  labor.  Instead,  he  argues,  job  competition  between  groups  of  workers  depends 
in  part  on  whether  U.S. -born  workers  belong  to  protected  or  unprotected  labor  markets. 
Overall,  the  data  in  this  study  reveal  that  immigrants  are  not  displacing  native-born 
labor  in  disproportionate  numbers,  especially  in  industries.  However,  there  are  isolated 
instances  of  job  displacement  between  immigrants  and  native-born  whites  and  Mexicans 
in  some  occupations.  In  addition,  complementarity  (e.g.,  job  growth)  is  more  frequent 
than  displacement  in  industries  and  occupations,  and  decreases  in  white  employment  are 
not  the  net  result  of  immigrant  employment  growth  in  Los  Angeles. 


The  influx  of  Latino  and  Asian  immigrants  to  Southern  California  has  transformed 
the  region's  demographic  composition;  the  changing  population  has  redefined 
the  meaning  of  race  relations,  particularly  as  it  pertains  to  labor-market  issues  facing 
minority  groups.  This  is  a  more  nuanced  and  complicated  framework,  encompassing 
multiracial  and  ethnic  configurations  and  new  forms  of  conflicts  among  minorities, 
and  certainly  between  majority  and  minority  groups.  Economic  conflict  has  become  a 
source  of  tension  among  different  factions,  aiding  a  conservative  backlash  against  civil 
rights  and  a  nativist  movement  bent  on  stopping  immigration.  Perhaps  the  most  vol- 
atile and  contentious  factor  in  this  conflict  is  the  notion  of  job  competition  among  vari- 
ous groups  of  low-skilled  workers,  usually  between  an  immigrant  and  a  U.S. -born 
minority  group. 

The  notion  of  job  displacement  of  native-born  workers  by  foreigners  is  one  of  the 
most  emotionally  polarized  debates  surrounding  issues  of  immigration  to  the  United 
States.  This  fear  fluctuates  with  national  and  regional  economic  cycles,  particularly  those 
of  high  immigrant  population  states  such  as  California  and  New  York.  Since  1 965  the 
large  wave  of  immigration  to  this  country  has  been  blamed  for  increases  in 
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'Present  industrial  policy  or  lack  thereof  serves  as  a  magnet 
for  cheap  immigrant  labor.  The  continued  demand  for  cheap 
labor  not  only  attracts  immigrant  labor,  legal  or  otherwise, 
but  also  serves  as  a  catalyst  for  poor  labor-market  conditions 
that  in  turn  are  more  conducive  to  job  competition  between 
immigrants  and  other  marginalized  workers" 

—  Abel  Valenzuela,  Jr. 
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American  urban  poverty,  particularly  to  the  growth  of  its  urban  underclass  and  the  high 
jobless  rate  of  African- Americans.1  While  the  contemporary  and  popular  interest  in 
immigration  stems  from  a  growing  nativist  backlash  and  rises  in  ethnic  conflict,  its  per- 
ceived contribution  to  the  increasing  rates  of  poverty  during  the  past  two  decades  and 
effect  on  the  composition  and  location  of  the  poor  are  equally  compelling.2  3 

As  research  on  poverty  and  the  underclass  has  expanded,  studies,  and  especially  poli- 
cies of  immigration,  have  multiplied.4  This  increased  attention  is  also  attributable  to  the 
large  influx  of  legal  and  illegal  immigrants  during  the  past  two  decades.5  Students  of 
immigration  are  interested  in  understanding  the  causes  and  consequences  of  international 
migration,  the  assimilation  and  integration  of  immigrants  into  society  generally  and  labor 
markets  in  particular,  and  the  possible  economic  impact  that  immigrants  may  have  on 
earnings,  employment,  and  welfare  expenditures.  These  issues  are  at  the  forefront  of  U.S. 
immigration  research  because  of  two  other  important  factors,  namely,  the  composition 
and  geographic  location  of  the  "new  immigration."67  Because  the  country-of-origin  com- 
position of  immigrants  has  changed  from  European  to  Asian  and  Latin  American  stock, 
and  immigrants  continue  to  concentrate  in  urban  centers,  concern  over  their  economic 
impact  has  increased.  Congruent  with  this  change  is  speculation  that  the  skills  composi- 
tion of  recent  immigrants  is  lower  than  that  of  earlier  waves  and,  as  a  result,  contributes 
to  worsened  labor-market  opportunities  and  job  competition  with  other  low-skilled  immi- 
grants and  minorities  in  inner  cities.8 

Given  the  increase  in  urban  poverty,  the  underclass,  and  immigration  during  the 
1970s  and  1980s,  two  questions  emerge:  Are  these  phenomena  related  to  each  other? 
If  so,  how  are  they  related?  More  specifically,  does  the  increase  in  low-skilled  immi- 
grants worsen  labor-market  opportunities  for  native  underclass  residents?  If  opportuni- 
ties are  curtailed  and  native  workers  are  being  displaced  by  immigrants,  is  this  displace- 
ment related  to  the  formation  of  an  urban  underclass,  and  if  so,  how? 

This  article  analyzes  the  relationship  between  the  labor-market  concentration  of 
Mexican,  Latino,  and  Asian  immigrants  and  the  employment  opportunities  of  U.S. -born 
white,  black,  and  Mexican  workers  in  Los  Angeles  from  1970  to  1980. 1  address  the 
question  of  whether  native  workers  are  adversely  affected  by  the  industrial  and  occupa- 
tional concentration  of  immigrants  and  whether  this  contributes  to  the  emergence 
of  a  Latino  and  black  underclass.  My  study  departs  from  a  conventional  analysis  of 
immigrant  and  native-born  labor-market  competition  in  that  I  analyze  shifts  in  industry 
concentration  of  immigrants  after  controlling  for  the  size  of  competing  labor  pools 
and  the  growth  in  each  industry  in  a  standard  metropolitan  statistical  area  (SMSA). 
Past  studies  assessing  the  economic  well-being  of  immigrants  and  their  impact  on  U.S.- 
born  labor  are  based  on  national  samples  that  inadequately  examine  economic  integra- 
tion processes  in  regional  or  local  areas.  Because  immigrants  tend  disproportionately 
to  settle  in  certain  parts  of  the  country,  regional  and  local  impacts  are  significant  in 
understanding  labor-market  changes.  This  study,  by  focusing  on  one  region,  specific 
industries  and  occupations,  and  particular  samples  of  racial  and  ethnic  groups,  reveals 
several  dimensions  of  job  competition  offering  new  insights  into  the  labor-market 
impacts  of  immigration. 

In  addition,  my  study  is  important  to  the  underclass  literature  for  several  reasons. 
Evidence  that  immigrants  curtail  the  employment  opportunities  of  U.S. -born  workers, 
particularly  U.S. -born  Mexicans  and  such  other  minority  groups  as  African-Americans, 
addresses  a  major  issue  in  the  underclass  literature:  whether  job  opportunities  for 
African- Americans  and  other  minorities  have  lessened  over  the  course  of  the  decade  as 
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a  result  of  immigration.  Minority  U.S. -born  laborers,  particularly  African- Americans, 
have  increasingly  experienced  worsening  labor-market  opportunities.  Black  unemploy- 
ment increased  steadily  from  9.8  percent  in  1974  to  1 1.4  percent  in  1979  to  16.4 
percent  in  1984.  The  labor-force  participation  rate  of  African- Americans  also  has  shown 
a  steady  decline  between  these  years,  from  72.9  percent  in  1974  to  71.3  percent  in 
1979,  to  70.8  percent,  respectively.9  If  immigrant  labor  can  be  substituted  for  U.S. -born 
labor,  immigrants  may  be  reducing  the  wages  of  minority  and  other  native  labor, 
increasing  American  unemployment,  and  lowering  labor-force  participation.  If,  however, 
evidence  suggests  that  immigrants  do  not  function  simply  as  competitive  substitute 
sources  of  labor,  other  explanations  for  declining  job  opportunities  for  domestic  labor 
will  be  necessary. 


Job  Competition:  Old  Question,  New  Context 


Historically,  there  has  always  been  nativist  concern  over  job  competition  between  immi- 
grants and  U.S. -born  labor;  immigrants  were  blamed  for  the  country's  worsening 
economies  during  the  1930s,  1950s,  and  1970s.  The  concern  that  immigrants  are  dis- 
placing American  workers  has  once  again  become  an  extremely  volatile  topic  in 
California  and  other  states  and  cities  with  immigrant  concentrations.  As  U.S.  economic 
fortunes  continue  to  deteriorate  and  jobs  become  scarce  or  shift  into  part-time  or  poorly 
paid  service  occupations,  immigrants  become  easy  prey  for  shifts  in  joblessness  among 
U.S. -born  workers.  The  overtones  of  today's  debate,  which  seems  to  be  driven  by  emo- 
tion, fear,  xenophobia,  and  politics,  are  strikingly  similar  to  those  of  the  past.  A  plethora 
of  actors,  from  California's  Governor  Pete  Wilson,  to  journalists,  advocacy  groups  such 
as  the  Federation  for  American  Immigration  Reform,  and  state-  and  city- sponsored 
reports,  have  contributed  to  this  fear.10  However,  the  present  debate  on  job  competition 
takes  on  new  overtones  because  it  singles  out  African- Americans  and  other  native-born 
minority  groups  as  the  primary  victims  of  immigration's  "negative  costs"  in  the  form  of 
fewer  jobs,  reduced  services,  and  a  lower  quality  of  life. 


Theories  on  the  Impacts  of  Immigration 


The  debate  over  the  effects  of  immigration  on  the  U.S.  labor  market  has  lasted  almost 
sixty  years,  since  the  U.S.  Immigration  Commission  concluded  in  1935  that  "immigra- 
tion was  responsible  for  many  of  the  poor  working  conditions  then  evident  in  the  United 
States."11  Two  major  theories  describe  immigrants'  participation  in  and  economic  effects 
on  the  U.S.  labor  market,  commonly  known  as  the  displacement  and  segmentation 
hypotheses.  Paradoxically,  they  make  opposite  assumptions  about  the  labor  market  and 
hence  reach  disparate  conclusions  about  the  impact  of  immigrant  labor. 

In  general,  the  neoclassical  displacement  hypothesis  argues  that  immigrants  arrive  in 
the  United  States  in  the  face  of  declining  wages.  An  increased  supply  of  foreign  work- 
ers, in  turn,  further  pushes  domestic  wages  down  by  expanding  the  aggregate  supply 
despite  a  stable  demand  for  labor.  Immigrants  displace  native-born  workers  because  the 
former  are  assumed  to  be  perfect  substitutes  for  the  latter  and  skill  differences  are 
ignored.12 

The  segmentation  theory,  on  the  other  hand,  argues  that  the  U.S.  labor  market  is  suffi- 
ciently divided  between  immigrant  and  nonimmigrant  jobs  to  insulate  domestic  workers 
from  direct  displacement  effects  by  migrants.13  Proponents  of  this  theory  argue  that  immi- 
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grants  are  hired  into  a  low-wage  sector  of  the  labor  market  where  few  nonimmigrants  are 
employed,  owing  partly  to  differences  in  skill.  Native  workers,  likewise,  may  be 
employed  in  unskilled  jobs  but  are  nevertheless  protected  from  job  competition  because 
their  jobs  may  be  covered  by  union  contracts,  an  institutional  barrier  that  prevents  the 
employment  of  immigrant  workers.  Under  this  view,  immigrant  and  domestic  labor  may 
complement  each  other  in  different  sectors  of  the  economy. 

Related  to  the  segmentation  hypothesis  is  the  argument  that  immigrants  take  jobs  that 
native  workers  no  longer  want;  that  is,  a  job  ladder,  or  queue,  for  immigrant  workers 
exists.  Over  time,  U.S. -born  laborers  move  on  to  better  occupations,  vacating  "lower- 
rung"  and  less  desirable  jobs  that  various  groups  of  newcomers  then  fill.  Once  hired, 
immigrants  employ  social  networks  to  recruit  other  immigrants  and,  in  this  way,  certain 
industries  become  reserved  exclusively  for  them.14  Employers  also  have  a  queue  in 
which  certain  groups  may  be  preferred  over  others.  In  this  instance,  immigrants  may  be 
valued  more  than  black  or  other  U.S. -born  labor,  perhaps  because  the  former  are  per- 
ceived as  harder  working,  cheaper,  and  more  docile  than  the  latter.  To  the  extent  that 
such  a  queue  is  developing  in  secondary  occupations  or  peripheral  industries  in  which 
immigrants  and  other  disadvantaged  groups  are  concentrated,  immigrants  may  work  at 
the  expense  of  black  or  U.S. -born  labor. 

Empirical  Evidence 

The  empirical  evidence  on  the  market  impact  of  increased  immigration  on  native  labor 
can  be  divided  into  three  categories:  production  function  models  that  estimate  across 
national  samples  of  individuals;  industrial  and  occupational  sectoral  studies  that  employ 
large  numbers  of  immigrants;  and  analyses  of  labor-market  outcomes  across  regions  or 
SMSAs,  which  contain  a  large  number  of  immigrants. 

Production  Function  Models  on  National  Samples 

Production  function  models  determine  the  relationship  between  the  output  of  goods  — 
wages  or  employment  —  and  relevant  inputs  —  factors  of  production  such  as  immigrant 
labor.  Econometric  research  based  on  production  function  models  has  attempted  to  esti- 
mate the  aggregate  effect  of  immigration  on  natives'  wages.  Based  on  the  conclusion  of 
several  researchers  in  this  field,  the  aggregate  negative  effect  of  increases  in  the  supply 
of  immigrants  on  the  earnings  and  employment  of  natives  is  either  small  or  nonexistent 
and  mostly  falls  on  other  recent  immigrants.15 

Borjas,  in  a  series  of  studies,  concludes  that  immigrants  have  minimal,  if  any,  ad- 
verse impact  on  the  wage  rates,  earnings,  and  participation  rates  of  different  groups 
of  native  workers.16  For  example,  he  estimates,  in  one  study  using  multivariate  analysis, 
that  male  migration  increased  the  earnings  of  both  young  and  older  black  males  in 
1970.17  A  similar  estimate  for  1980  also  provided  no  statistically  significant  evidence 
that  black  male  earnings  were  reduced  either  by  recent  or  past  immigration.  Here,  immi- 
grants appear  to  be  complementing  the  black  labor  force. 

Rivera-Batiz,  Sechzer,  and  Grang,  using  a  translog  production  function  model,  argue 
that,  depending  on  the  amount  of  skills,  education,  and  experience  a  person  commands, 
a  "disturbance  in  the  rates  of  return  to  these  three  inputs  will  result  in  a  change  in 
wages."18  Thus,  an  influx  of  immigrants  affects  the  native-born  by  changing  the  returns 
to  education,  experience,  and  skills.  In  another  study,  Borjas  argues  that  immigrants  tend 
to  be  substitutes  for  low-skilled  native  labor  and  complements  for  high-skilled  natives.19 
Based  on  labor  demand  elasticity's  and  regression  analysis,  he  asserts  that  any  negative 
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effect  immigrants  may  have  on  natives,  if  any,  is  negligible  and  may  at  most  have  a 
slight  impact  on  earlier  immigrants.  For  example,  Borjas  asserts  that  a  10  percent 
increase  in  immigration  appears  to  decrease  the  wages  of  residents  born  abroad  by  be- 
tween 2  and  9  percent.20  In  a  similar  study,  Stewart  and  Hyclak,  using  data  for  cen- 
tral cities  of  the  largest  U.S.  SMS  As  in  1970,  examine  the  effects  of  recent  immigrants 
(ten  or  fewer  years)  on  the  relative  earnings  of  black  males  in  comparison  with  white 
males.21  They  find  some  degree  of  substitutability  between  black  males  and  recent  immi- 
grants from  countries  other  than  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  the  West  Indies.  According  to 
this  study,  if  any  competition  takes  place  between  immigrants  and  domestic  laborers,  it 
occurs  only  with  other  minorities  or  recent  immigrants  of  similar  backgrounds. 

Bean,  Lowell,  and  Taylor  extend  Borjas's  work  to  analyze  the  effects  of  illegal  immi- 
gration on  the  annual  earnings  of  native  workers.22  They  show  that  the  undocumented 
Mexican  population  has  no  depressive  effect  on  the  annual  earnings  of  black  males 
or  females  and  that  legal  Mexican  immigrants  and  native  Mexicans  actually  complement 
blacks  in  the  labor  market. 

Industrial  and  Occupational  Sectoral  Studies 

Sectoral  studies  examine  the  relationships  between  immigrant  and  native  workers  in  par- 
ticular labor  markets  rather  than  throughout  the  nation  as  a  whole.  A  few  of  these 
studies  focus  on  the  impact  of  immigration  on  the  employment  and  earnings  of  natives. 
Studies  that  address  this  issue  rely  on  census  data  or  are  based  on  specific  case  studies. 
It  is  important  to  review  research  on  specific  industrial  and  occupational  labor  markets 
to  see  if  these  studies  corroborate  or  negate  existing  aggregate  multivariate  analysis 
on  immigration  impact  and  the  case  studies  reveal  factors  not  captured  in  multivariate 
studies.  The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  literature  in  a  few  selected  industries 
and  occupations  in  which  immigrants  are  concentrated.  Based  on  this  review  of  the  liter- 
ature, I  conclude  that  the  effects  of  immigration  on  U.S.  workers,  specifically  in  indus- 
tries and  occupations  with  a  large  number  of  immigrants,  are  varied. 

Agriculture  is  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  researched  industries  in  sectoral  studies  of 
immigration  and  labor  markets,  probably  because  of  its  historical  reliance  on  cheap 
labor  and  its  appeal  to  immigrant  labor,  legal  and  illegal.  Most  of  these  studies  evaluate 
immigration  effects  on  particular  crops  and  regions.  One  study  concludes  that  the  loss  of 
immigrant  workers  leads  to  an  increase  in  crop  prices  insofar  as  native  labor  is  unwilling 
to  perform  agricultural  labor  at  immigrant  wages.23 

De  Frietas  and  De  Frietas  and  Marshall  claim  that  heavy  concentrations  of  immigrant 
labor  affect  the  wages  of  less-skilled  workers  in  manufacturing.24  They  conclude 
that  in  industries  with  concentrations  of  immigrants  exceeding  20  percent,  a  one  percent 
increase  in  immigration  results  in  about  a  1.2  percent  decrease  in  the  rate  of  wage 
growth.  However,  this  evidence  can  also  be  interpreted  differently.  As  immigrants 
become  absorbed  or  replace  workers  in  the  lower-paying  occupational  sectors,  domestic 
workers  move  to  better-paying  industries  and  occupations.  Waldinger,  in  his  study  of 
the  garment  industry  in  New  York  City,  argues  that  "to  some  extent  immigrants  may 
have  displaced  domestic  workers,  but  [only]  to  the  extent  that  complementary  jobs  were 
available  elsewhere."25  Thomas  Bailey's  analysis  of  New  York  City's  restaurant  industry 
provides  convincing  evidence  that  immigrant  men  do  not  compete  with  native  black 
workers  but  may  compete  with  other  immigrants,  specifically  recently  arrived  women 
and  teenageis.26  Research  on  the  service  industry  indicates  an  increasing  concentration 
of  immigrants  in  a  variety  of  service  sector  occupations.27  Based  on  interviews  with 
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more  than  a  thousand  Hispanic  and  black  unemployed  workers  seeking  positions 
through  two  local  Los  Angeles  service  centers  of  the  California  Employment  Develop- 
ment Department,  Maram  and  King  conclude  that  more  than  51  percent  of  the  Hispanics 
and  blacks  interviewed  would  be  willing  to  work  for  lower  wages  than  those  presently 
being  paid  in  most  service-sector  occupations.28  Thus,  the  authors  conclude  that  the 
downward  pressure  exerted  by  immigrants  on  the  wages  of  current  legal  workers  has 
caused  some  job  displacement. 

Most  industry  studies  on  the  impact  of  immigration  are  largely  based  on  a  qualitative 
approach  with  some  limited  quantitative  analysis.  Those  most  affected  by  immigrants 
seem  to  be  earlier  immigrant  cohorts  or  low-skilled  native  workers  employed  in  occupa- 
tions and  industries  with  high  concentrations  of  women,  teenagers,  and  minorities. 
But  these  sectoral  studies  lack  the  explicit  connection  to  other  sectors  in  the  economy 
and  cannot  be  taken  as  conclusive  evidence  regarding  the  impact  of  immigration  on 
native  workers.  Native  workers  may  in  some  instances  be  moving  to  better-paying  jobs, 
as  suggested  by  Waldinger  and  Maram  and  King.29 

The  effects  of  immigration  on  specific  industries  and  occupations  seem  to  vary. 
They  depend  on  the  size  of  the  firm  and  its  vitality,  the  type  and  market  area  of  the 
industry,  and  the  skills  and  other  characteristics  of  the  immigrants.  A  large  firm  that 
employs  many  workers  in  an  area  with  a  large  surplus  of  immigrant  laborers  could  easi- 
ly exert  downward  wage  pressures  because  immigrants  would  be  willing  to  work  for 
less  pay  than  natives.  Likewise,  a  growing  industry  with  strong  internal  labor  markets 
and  a  union  presence  would  insulate  native-born  labor  from  any  wage  or  employment 
downswing  as  a  result  of  increased  immigration. 

Regional  and  Metropolitan  Studies 

Regional  and  metropolitan  studies  focus  on  the  local  distribution  of  immigrants  and 
their  aggregate  effects  on  their  location  patterns,  regional  labor  forces,  and  "immigrant 
cities"  such  as  Los  Angeles  and  New  York.  These  studies  of  immigration  and  its  eco- 
nomic impact  fall  into  two  broad  categories:  regional,  which  usually  looks  at  four  major 
U.S.  geographical  areas  —  Northeast,  North  Central,  South,  and  West  —  and  metropoli- 
tan, which  examines  several  "immigrant"  cities  and  their  metropolitan  areas  —  New 
York,  Los  Angeles,  Miami,  Houston,  and  Chicago. 

It  is  important  to  review  this  research  because  of  immigration's  uneven  regional  dis- 
tribution and  differences  in  economic  development.  Immigrants'  uneven  distribution 
probably  means  that  their  regional  economic  effects  will  also  vary.  Moreover,  their  dis- 
tribution may  be  influenced  by  patterns  of  regional  economic  development.  For  exam- 
ple, it  is  no  coincidence  that  the  growth  of  immigration  to  Los  Angeles  during  1970  and 
1980  occurred  during  a  time  when  the  city  was  experiencing  manufacturing  growth.  In 
addition,  the  geographic  distribution  of  the  foreign  born  is  shifting  toward  the  Sunbelt 
and  the  West,  areas  that  also  have  sustained  economic  growth. 

Data  about  the  regional  distribution  and  characteristics  of  immigration  provide  a 
recent,  yet  preliminary,  picture  of  immigrants  in  labor  markets.  Immigrants  contribute  to 
regional  labor  forces  differently.  For  example,  20  percent  of  the  West's  overall  labor- 
force  growth  between  1 970  and  1 980  came  through  immigration.  This  pattern  differs 
from  the  Northeast  (13%),  the  South  (9%),  and  the  North  Central  region  (4%). 
Immigrants'  labor-force  characteristics,  such  as  occupational  concentration,  human  capi- 
tal characteristics,  labor-force  participation,  and  earnings,  also  differ  significantly  by 
region.  For  example,  Lowell,  using  census  data  for  1970  and  1980  by  region,  shows  how 
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Mexican-origin  migrants  tend  to  have  lower  human  capital  characteristics  —  education, 
skills,  job  experience  — than  other  foreign-born  persons,  particularly  Asians,  in  the 
West.30  Lowell  also  shows  that  time  of  arrival  is  correlated  with  human  capital  character- 
istics and  variations  in  occupational  concentration  and  earnings.31  For  example,  half  of 
all  immigrants  in  the  West  arrived  since  1970,  meaning  that  they,  on  average,  have 
fewer  years  in  the  labor  market  than  the  native  born.  Immigrants  in  the  West  are  also 
younger,  less  likely  to  complete  high  school,  and  less  apt  to  speak  English  than  the 
native  born.32  But  what  do  these  differences  signify  in  regard  to  a  regional  economic 
impact  on  native  wages  and  employment? 

New  York  City,  the  gateway  for  many  of  our  nation's  immigrants,  is  a  rich  source  of 
research  on  the  roles  of  immigrants  in  metropolitan  labor  markets.  Some  of  the  major 
works  on  New  York  include  Waldinger  and  Lapp,  Bailey  and  Waldinger,  and  Sassen, 
Waldinger,  and  Bailey.33  They  provide  an  assortment  of  data  that  for  the  most  part  fo- 
cuses on  immigrant  economic  mobility  as  a  result  of  industrial  restructuring  rather  than 
on  the  specific  impact  of  immigrants  on  native  workers'  job  opportunities.  Immigration 
research  on  Chicago,  as  on  New  York,  has  for  the  most  part  addressed  the  issue  of  group 
mobility  and  industrial  restructuring.34  Studies  on  Miami  focus  on  the  Cuban  enclave  as 
an  example  of  largely  self-contained  social  and  economic  environments  that  provide  for 
successful  mobility  patterns  and  labor  market  integration.35  Research  on  Los  Angeles 
suggests  that  immigrants  have  a  negative  effect  on  wages  in  selected  low-skill  indus- 
tries.36 This  effect  is  primarily  concentrated  on  Hispanic  recent  arrivals  with  similar  edu- 
cation, skills,  age,  sex,  and  ethnic-origin  characteristics.37 

Two  broad  conclusions  emerge  from  regional  and  metropolitan  studies:  the  economic 
effects  of  immigration  on  natives,  regionally,  are  small  and  metropolitan  studies 
suggest  that  some  level  of  displacement  occurs  in  several  low-skill  occupations  and 
between  earlier  and  later  immigrant  groups  that  share  similar  human-capital  and  job 
qualifications. 

When  analyzed  separately  or  as  a  whole,  production  function  models,  sectoral,  and 
regional  and  metropolitan  studies  provide  us  with  some  answers  as  to  the  overall  eco- 
nomic impact  immigrants  have  on  native  earnings  and  employment.  It  is  generally  not 
adverse,  though  immigration  may  result  in  slight  wage  depression  and  displacement  for 
some  groups  of  workers.38  Immigrants  also  expand  employment  opportunities  for  com- 
plementary workers.39 

The  displacement  and  segmentation  hypotheses  propose  an  either-or  situation  that 
does  not  correspond  to  available  empirical  evidence.  The  issue  then  becomes, 
Under  what  circumstances  does  displacement  occur  and  under  what  circumstances 
does  it  not?  The  key  to  further  specifying  immigrant  impact  on  natives  is  to  doc- 
ument in  greater  detail  which  groups  of  workers  and  industries  and  occupations  are 
affected.  A  more  thorough  analysis  of  the  economic  impacts  of  increased  immi- 
gration depends  on  numerous  factors,  including  the  following:  the  size  and  composition 
of  the  domestic  labor  supply;  the  education,  experience,  and  other  human  capital  char- 
acteristics of  immigrants;  the  growth  or  decline  of  the  firm  or  industrial  segment 
in  which  immigrants  are  employed;  the  race,  ethnicity,  and  gender  of  immigrants;  the 
regional  and  metropolitan  location  of  the  industrial  segment;  and  the  protected  or  unpro- 
tected nature  of  the  labor  markets  in  which  immigrants  work.  The  impact  of  immi- 
grants on  the  domestic  labor  force  is  largely  mediated  by  regional,  occupational,  and 
industrial  change.  A  more  complete  examination  must  incorporate  the  changing  occupa- 
tional and  industrial  structure  into  labor-market  analysis. 
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Research  Method 

In  undertaking  this  study  I  compiled  data  on  Los  Angeles  showing  the  extent  of  immi- 
grant and  native  concentration  in  industrial  and  occupational  labor  markets.  To  test  for 
actual  competition  between  groups  of  workers,  I  adapted  Waldinger's  shift-share  model 
and  applied  it  to  industries  and  occupations  categorized  according  to  three  different 
typologies  or  tests,  which  are  explained  below.40  Using  shift-share  allows  me  to  test  fac- 
tors contributing  to  industrial  and  occupational  employment  changes  between  two  time 
periods. 

Waldinger  first  applied  this  method  to  measuring  employment  differentials  between 
several  racial  and  ethnic  immigrant  and  U.S. -born  groups  in  New  York  during  1970 
and  1980.41  He  found  that  the  composition  of  the  workforce  is  a  crucial  factor  in  the 
occupational  position  of  nonwhites,  and  changes  in  the  size  of  the  white  population  set 
the  stage  for  an  upward  realignment  of  nonwhite  workers.  New  York's  economic  shift 
from  goods  to  services  was  primarily  responsible  for  the  decline  in  the  availability 
of  white  workers  who  left  for  better-paying  jobs  in  outlying  areas,  which  in  turn  created 
a  replacement  demand  for  nonwhite  workers;  that  is,  a  process  of  job  succession  or 
"musical  chairs,"  in  which  immigrants  replace  departing  white  labor,  took  place  in  New 
York  during  the  1970s.42  Waldinger  concludes  by  suggesting  that  the  impact  of  compo- 
sitional change  was  blunted  by  a  trend  toward  ethnic  competition,  as  reflected  in  a 
declining  employment  total  and  share  for  U.S. -born  blacks. 

Waldinger's  study  analyzed  only  eleven  major  industrial  categories.43  Such  a  broad, 
aggregated  study  may  mask  important  differences  in  the  employment  of  immigrant 
and  U.S. -born  workers  in  industries  and  occupations  that  are  not  aggregated  or  analyzed 
as  one  regional  economy.  Thus,  my  research  expands  on  Waldinger's  by  disaggre- 
gating industrial  categories  according  to  whether  they  are  at  the  core  or  periphery  and 
are  experiencing  growth  or  decline.  In  addition,  I  apply  this  method  to  occupations 
organized  according  to  fifteen  broad  categories  and  four  occupational  segments  —  for 
example,  independent  primary,  craft,  subordinate  primary,  and  secondary.44 

Shift-share  allows  me  to  analyze  for  any  given  region  whether  the  number  of  immi- 
grants, when  compared  with  other  groups  in  the  same  labor  markets,  grew  or  declined 
over  time  in  industrial  and  occupational  concentration  as  a  result  of  changes  in  the 
relative  size  of  the  labor  supply  of  different  ethnic  groups;  changes  in  the  size  of  an 
industry  or  occupation  —  industry/occupation  effect;  and  changes  in  a  group's  employ- 
ment in  an  industry  or  occupation  net  of  group  size  and  industry /occupation  effect. 
This  last  variable  reflects  the  extent  to  which  a  group  is  concentrating  or  "deconcentrat- 
ing"  in  a  specific  labor  market.45  Adding  group  size  and  industry/occupation  change 
reveals  whether  the  two  factors  undercut  or  reinforce  the  trends  to  concentrate  or  decon- 
centrate  in  a  particular  industry  or  occupation. 

A  positive  figure  in  share  represents  an  increasing  group  share  of  all  industries/occu- 
pations in  a  particular  sector.  For  example,  if  a  particular  immigrant  group  in  an  in- 
dustry or  occupation  shows  a  positive  total  group  share,  it  is  being  employed  in  that  sec- 
tor at  rates  higher  than  those  at  which  it  is  entering  other  sectors  and  is  thus  becoming 
more  concentrated  in  that  sector.  A  negative  share  signifies  the  opposite;  that  is,  a  partic- 
ular group  is  entering  that  sector  at  rates  lower  than  those  at  which  it  is  entering  other 
sectors  and  is  becoming  less  concentrated  or  deconcentrated.46 
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Job  Competition 

This  research  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  displacement  of  U.S. -born  workers  in 
industries  and  occupations  owing  to  an  increase  in  the  supply  of  immigrant  labor.  More 
specifically,  I  assess  the  employment  shares  of  three  native  groups  —  whites,  African- 
Americans,  and  Mexicans  —  to  see  how  they  respond  to  changes  in  the  employment 

47 

share  of  three  immigrant  groups  —  Mexicans,  Latinos,  and  Asians.    After  I  analyzed  the 
results  of  the  model,  five  possible  job  competition  patterns  emerged.  These  patterns  dis- 
tinguish between  various  job  competition  scenarios  that  are  not  easily  identifiable  or 
clear  cut  when  analyzed  only  as  raw  shift-share  results,  that  is,  absolute  figures. 
Therefore,  each  native  group  in  every  industrial  and  occupational  category  is  analyzed 
and  coded  with  one  of  these  five  possible  patterns  to  correspond  to  the  model  results  as 
follows: 

•  Complete  Displacement  (CD)  takes  place  when  all  native  groups  lose  jobs  while  all 
immigrant  groups  gain. 

•  Displacement  (D)  occurs  when  some  native  groups  and  some  immigrant  groups 
lose  jobs  in  the  same  industry  during  the  same  time  period.  Because  both  native  and 
immigrant  groups  are  losing  jobs,  I  attribute  this  pattern  to  factors  other  than  immi- 
gration, such  as  industrial  restructuring. 

•  Partial  Displacement  (PD)  happens  when  one  or  two  native  groups  lose  jobs  while 
one  or  two  immigrant  groups  gain.  In  this  pattern,  particular  attention  is  paid  to 
the  native  Mexican  group,  because  it  is  a  closer  substitute  for  the  immigrant  groups 
analyzed  here  and  consequently  may  be  especially  vulnerable  to  displacement. 

•  Complete  Complementarity  (CC)  occurs  when  native  groups  gain  jobs  simultane- 
ously with  all  three  immigrant  groups'  gains.  The  gain  in  native  and  immigrant 
jobs  is  a  factor  not  only  of  increases  in  immigration  but  also  of  industrial  growth, 
a  robust  economy,  and  other  structural  factors. 

•  Native  Complementarity  (NC)  takes  place  when  native  groups  gain  jobs  while 
immigrant  groups  lose. 


Research  Data 

Recent  immigrants  comprise  a  small  proportion  of  the  U.S.  population  at  any  given 
time.  The  data  set  I  utilized  had  to  be  large  enough  to  include  the  different  subpopula- 
tions  by  race,  ethnicity,  and  gender  among  native-born  and  foreign-born  Angelenos. 
In  addition,  the  data  set  had  to  be  comparable  between  two  time  periods,  1970  and  1980, 
to  assess  shifts  in  the  labor  market  resulting  from  immigration.  The  best  data  for  this 
task  are  the  Public  Use  Sample  (PUS)  of  the  1970  census  and  the  Public  Use  Mi-crodata 
Sample  (PUMS)  of  the  1980  census.  These  data  are  large  stratified  samples  of  housing 
units  enumerated  in  the  U.S.  census;  they  contain  sociodemographic  information  on 
housing  units  —  household  records  —  and  each  person  residing  within  them  —  person 
records.  Specifically,  I  gathered  my  data  from  the  one  percent  sample  of  the  PUS 
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Table  J 


Industrial  Change  by  Core  and  Periphery,  Los  Angeles  1970-1980 


1970 


1980 


Change 


%  Chg. 


Core  Industries 
Periphery  Industries 
Total  Employment 

Immigrants 

2,319,400 
1,629,500 
3,948,900 

2,632,180 
1,666,680 
4,298,860 

312,780 

37,180 

349,960 

0.13 
0.02 
0.09 

Core  Industries 
Periphery  Industries 
Total  Employment 

U.S.  Born 

279,500 
256,000 
535,500 

543,980 

488,640 

1,032,620 

264,480 
232,640 
497,120 

Core  Industries 
Periphery  Industries 
Total  Employment 

2,039,900 
1,373,500 
3,413,400 

2,088,200 
1,178,040 
3,266,240 

48,300 
-195,460 
-147,160 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1970  and  1980  Public  Use  Microdata  Samples. 


from  the  1970  census  and  the  5  percent  sample  of  the  PUMS  from  the  1980  census.  The 
1990  PUMS  decennial  census  was  not  available  at  the  start  of  this  study  at  the  necessary 
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disaggregated  level. 


Findings 

Industrial  Repositioning  (Test  1) 

As  Table  1  shows,  between  1970  and  1980  total  employment  for  Los  Angeles  grew  by 
more  than  349,960  jobs,  a  9  percent  increase.  A  large  portion  of  this  increase  came  from 
the  growth  of  the  health,  education,  finance,  insurance  and  real  estate,  and  business 
industries,  which  together  accounted  for  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  total  growth  rate. 
There  was  also  substantial  growth  in  the  restaurant,  apparel,  high-technology,  transporta- 
tion, and  public  administration  industries.  However,  Los  Angeles  also  experienced  major 
losses  in  several  industries,  for  example,  personal  services,  miscellaneous  manufactur- 
ing, air  and  ordnance,  and  specialty  retail  stores. 

The  core  and  periphery  for  this  region  grew  at  1 3  percent  and  2  percent,  respectively. 
In  the  periphery,  major  losses  were  experienced  by  the  miscellaneous  manufacturing, 
utilities  and  sanitation,  specialty  retail,  personal  service,  and  domestic  service  industries. 
However,  these  losses  were  offset  by  large  increases  in  the  business,  entertainment  and 
recreation,  apparel,  and  eating  and  drinking  establishment  industries.  When  the  total  in- 
dustrial population  is  divided  according  to  nativity,  an  interesting  trend  emerges.  Immi- 
grants show  no  losses  in  their  industrial  employment  in  the  periphery  and  two  insignifi- 
cant losses  in  the  core,  in  tobacco  manufacturing  and  in  rail  service.  Indeed,  in  those 
industries  which  experienced  losses,  they  were  felt  almost  exclusively  by  the  U.S. -born 
laborer. 

When  I  further  divided  industrial  data  by  race  and  ethnicity  for  1970  and  1980, 
whites  were  the  primary  losers  in  both  the  core  and  periphery.49  Blacks  also  suffered  job 
losses  in  several  industries  in  the  core  and  periphery  but  in  much  fewer  numbers  and 
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Table  2 


Changes  in  Industrial  Employment 

for  Selected  Ethnic  Groups, 

Los  Angeles,  1970-1980 


Employment 

Job  Change 

Groups  in 

Actual 

Act-E/ 

Core  Industries 

1970 

1980 

Expected 

Actual 

Expected 

1970  Emp. 

NB  White 

1,615,200 

1,452,280 

209,976 

-162,920 

-372,896 

-23.09% 

NB  Black 

205,400 

316,860 

26,702 

111,460 

84,758 

41.26% 

NB  Mexican 

141,700 

200,320 

18,421 

58,620 

40,199 

28.37% 

FB  Mexican 

64,500 

188,640 

8,385 

124,140 

115,755 

179.47% 

FB  Latino 

32,000 

71,100 

4,160 

39,100 

34,940 

109.19% 

FB  Asian 

19,500 

103,420 

2,535 

83,920 

81,385 

417.36% 

Groups  in 

Periphery  Industries 

NB  White 

1,060,500 

840,160 

21,210 

-220,340 

-241,550 

-22.78% 

NB  Black 

156,600 

147,180 

3,132 

-9,420 

-12,552 

-8.02% 

NB  Mexican 

99,300 

114,660 

1,986 

15,360 

13,374 

13.47% 

FB  Mexican 

74,400 

210,620 

1,488 

136,220 

134,732 

181.09% 

FB  Latino 

30,600 

74,640 

612 

44,040 

43,428 

141.92% 

FB  Asian 

22,200 

70,880 

444 

48,680 

48,236 

217.28% 

Source:  My  estimates  are  based  on  data  from  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau's  1970  PUS  (1%)  and  1980  PUMS  (5%, 
sample)  files. 

Note:  NB  =  native-born,  FB  =  foreign-born. 


as  a  lower  percentage  of  total  loss  per  industry.  Latinos  and  Asians,  on  the  other  hand, 
showed  large  job  gains. 

Table  2  organizes  the  population  according  to  five  racial  and  ethnic  groups  and  shows 
the  number  of  industrial  jobs  per  sector  held  by  each  group  in  Los  Angeles  in  1 970  and 
1980.  Its  fourth  column  shows  the  number  of  jobs  each  group  would  have  gained  had  its 
gains  been  proportional  to  the  growth  in  the  overall  Los  Angeles  economy  during  this 
period,  when  industrial  employment  grew  by  9  percent,  from  3,948,900  jobs  in  1970  to 
4,298,860  in  1980.  Table  2  then  indicates  how  many  jobs  the  group  actually  gained  or  lost 
and  the  difference  between  expected  and  actual  employment  losses. 

This  table  allows  us  to  glimpse  the  different  dynamics  affecting  the  process  of  job 
change  in  Los  Angeles  during  1970  and  1980.  Here  we  can  see  that  the  biggest  losers  of 
jobs  were  whites,  losing  close  to  400,000  jobs  in  the  core  and  peripheral  industries. 
However,  this  loss  is  offset  by  the  large  job  gain  experienced  by  nonwhite  groups,  both 
native  and  foreign  born,  in  both  sectors,  providing  Los  Angeles  with  an  overall  job  growth 
rate  of  9  percent.  What  accounts  for  the  white  job  loss  and  the  nonwhite  job  gain?  Is  job 
competition,  in  the  form  of  displacement  between  immigrants  and  nonimmigrants  or 
between  whites  and  nonwhites,  partly  to  blame  for  mostly  white  and  some  black  loss?  In 
the  following  section  I  attempt  to  answer  these  questions. 

To  assess  the  impact  of  industrial  and  occupational  compositional  change,  I  used  shift- 
share  analysis,  classifying  all  46  industries  to  dual  labor-market  theory  (see  note  44) 
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Table  3 


Immigrant  Job  Competition  Patterns  for 
Los  Angeles  Native  Workers 


Pattern: 

Whites 
No.             %  of 
Indust.         Total 

Blacks 
No.            %  of 
Indust.         Total 

Mexi 
No. 
Indust. 

cans 
%of 
Total 

Complete  Displacement 
Partial  Displacement 

7 
16 

0.15 
0.35 

3 
12 

0.07 
0.26 

6 
10 

0.13 
0.22 

Overall  Displacement 

Displacement  Owing  to 
Other  Factors 

23 
5 

0.50 
0.11 

15 
6 

0.33 
0.13 

16 

7 

0.35 
0.15 

Complete  Complementarity 


Complementarity  Owing 
to  Immigration 

16 

0.35 

19 

0.41 

15 

0.33 

Overall  Complementarity  18  0.39  25  0.54  23  0.50 

Total  46  1.00  46  1.00  46  1.00 

Source:  My  estimates  are  based  on  data  from  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau's  1970  PUS  (1%)  and  1980  (5%)  files. 
Note:  Totals  do  not  include  overall  displacement  and  overall  complementarity. 

and  are  listed  according  to  Tolbert,  Horan,  and  Beck's  typology.50 1  extend  the  authors' 
matrix  and  further  classify  the  industries  according  to  those  which  grew  and  declined 
between  1970  and  1980  per  sector.  In  Los  Angeles's  core  sector  18  industries  grew  and  9 
declined,  while  in  its  periphery,  1 1  grew  and  8  declined.  These  two  patterns  alone  show 
that  during  the  1970s,  Los  Angeles's  economy,  especially  in  the  core  sector,  was  quite 
robust  in  terms  of  industrial  change. 

The  share  results  show  several  combinations  of  both  native  and  immigrant  losses  and 
gains  in  industrial  employment.  These  reflect  different  instances  of  displacement  and 
complementarity  that,  in  part,  are  attributable  to  immigrant  growth  and  other  factors  such 
as  industrial  restructuring,  the  general  economic  climate,  and  other  variables  not  tested  in 
this  model.  To  make  better  sense  of  the  share  results  and  their  implication  for  job  compe- 
tition, I  coded  different  immigrant  employment-share  patterns  that  assist  in  identifying 
industries  in  which  job  competition  possibly  is  occurring  between  immigrant  and  native- 
born  workers.  I  coded  the  patterns  for  each  industry  which,  unfortunately,  provides  few 
recognizable  patterns  with  which  to  analyze  job  competition.  To  ameliorate  this  problem, 
I  created  summary  Tables  3  and  4  showing  job  competition  patterns  according  to  indus- 
trial change  —  growth  and  decline  —  for  the  three  native-born  groups  at  issue. 


Does  Competition  Exist? 

Table  3  provides  a  general  summary  of  job  competition  patterns  for  the  three  native-born 
groups  in  the  core  and  peripheral  sectors  in  Los  Angeles.  The  data  in  the  two  columns 
for  each  of  these  groups  indicate  the  number  of  industries  that  fall  into  each  job  competi- 
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tion  pattern.  The  first  column  provides  the  actual  number  of  industries  that  fall  under  one 
of  the  five  patterns,  and  the  second  column  provides  the  percentage  total  of  this  figure. 

The  data  in  this  table  indicate  that,  indeed,  both  job  displacement  and  complementar- 
ity exist  in  Los  Angeles.  However,  more  industries  show  complementarity  rather  than 
displacement  for  blacks  and  Mexicans,  the  two  groups  most  vulnerable  to  job  competi- 
tion with  immigrants  because  of  their  substitutability.  Combining  complete  displacement 
with  partial  displacement  yields  an  overall  displacement  trend,  and  combining  complete 
complementarity  and  complementarity  owing  to  immigrant  job  loss  produces  an  overall 
complementarity  trend.51  Comparing  the  job  competition  trends  of  overall  displacement 
with  overall  complementarity  shows  that  immigrants  complement  native-born  groups  in 
much  larger  proportions  than  they  displace  them.52 

Of  particular  note  in  Table  3  is  pattern  5,  which  shows  the  number  of  industries  in 
which  immigrant  groups  were  displaced  by  native-born  workers.  This  finding  suggests 
that,  just  as  native-born  workers  are  displaced  as  a  result  of  increased  immigration, 
immigrants  are  displaced  in  particular  industries  as  a  result  of  native-born  employment 
gains.  As  the  regional  labor  market  fluctuates  through  cycles  of  growth  and  decline,  dif- 
ferent groups  compete  for  different  jobs,  but  displacement  can  harm  either  immigrants 
or  the  native  born. 


Does  Industrial  Change  Matter? 


The  second  inquiry  of  this  section  is  whether  industrial  change  —  growth  or  decline  — 
matters  in  stimulating  or  thwarting  job  competition.  Table  4  lists  the  number  of  indus- 
tries for  each  sector  in  which  native-born  workers  were  displaced  or  complemented  by 
the  employment  of  immigrants;  it  also  separates  the  displacement  and  complementarity 
categories  based  on  whether  the  industries  grew  or  declined  during  the  1970s. 
Industrial  growth  or  decline  may  influence  whether  job  displacement  or  complementari- 
ty occurs  in  an  industry.  In  declining  industries,  displacement  is  more  likely  than  in  a 
robust  growing  industry. 

In  Los  Angeles,  more  industries  in  the  core  grew  —  18  of  27  —  than  declined,  and 
complementarity  was  more  likely  to  occur  in  those  industries  which  grew  than  in  those 
which  declined.  However,  no  clear  patterns  emerged  to  show  that  job  displacement  was 
more  prevalent  in  the  declining  industries  and  complementarity  was  concentrated  in  the 
growth  industries.  This  finding  suggests  that  both  instances  of  immigrant  displacement 
and  complementarity  occur,  regardless  of  whether  an  industry  is  declining  or  growing. 
Industrial  change  makes  no  difference  in  patterns  of  job  competition  caused  by 
increased  immigration. 

In  general,  this  first  test  shows  data  to  be  inconclusive  for  blacks  and  Mexicans;  that 
is,  I  cannot  conclude  one  way  or  the  other  that  immigrants  systematically  displace  or 
complement  black  and  Mexican  workers  in  Los  Angeles.  Test  1  does  not  signify  that 
increases  in  immigration  lead  to  the  displacement  of  native-born  labor.  In  fact,  the  only 
group  that  experienced  instances  of  displacement  was  the  white  population.  However, 
such  displacement  was  concentrated  only  in  the  core.  This  finding  is  important  because 
it  suggests  that  (1)  displacement  may  be  occurring  in  high-skill  as  opposed  to  low-skill 
industries,  contrary  to  what  is  usually  argued,  and  (2)  immigrants  may  be  preferred  over 
or  be  close  substitutes  for  whites  in  high-skill  industries.  In  either  case,  job  displacement 
in  industries  is  not  occurring  between  immigrant  and  minority  workers  in  Los  Angeles. 
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Table  4 


Effect  of  Immigrant  Job  Competition  Patterns 
on  Los  Angeles  Industries 


Number  of 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Industries 

Industries 

Industries 

Growth/Decline  Patterns 

Affected 

Affected 

Affected 

Core  Industries 

Displacement 

Growth 

12 

8 

9 

Decline 

4 

5 

5 

Total 

16 

13 

14 

Complementarity 

Growth 

6 

10 

9 

Decline 

5 

4 

4 

Total 

77 

14 

13 

Periphery  Industries 

Displacement 

Growth 

10 

5 

6 

Decline 

2 

3 

3 

Total 

12 

8 

9 

Complementarity 

Growth 

1 

6 

5 

Decline 

6 

5 

5 

Total 

7 

77 

10 

Source:  My  estimates  are  based  on  data  from  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau's  1970  PUS  (1%)  and  1980  PUMS  (5%)  files. 

Furthermore,  the  following  findings  suggest  a  higher  incidence  of  complementarity  to 
the  native  born  as  a  result  of  increased  industrial  employment  of  immigrants. 

•  Blacks  and  Mexicans  had  more  industries  (54%  and  50%,  respectively)  with 
instances  of  complementarity  than  whites  (39%). 

•  Whites,  blacks,  and  Mexicans  gained  in  employment  share  in  several  industries 
while  immigrants  lost  in  those  same  industries,  suggesting  that  immigrants  may 
be  losing  in  their  industrial  employment  share  as  a  result  of  native  gain. 

•  Instances  of  immigrant  displacement  and  complementarity  occur  regardless  of 
whether  an  industry  is  declining  or  growing.  Industrial  change  makes  no  difference 
in  stratifying  complementary  or  displacement  effects  of  increased  immigration. 


Occupational  Repositioning 


The  foregoing  data  indicate  the  extent  of  immigrant  and  native  access  to  various  sectors 
of  the  economy,  but  they  say  little  about  the  levels  at  which  these  workers  are  employed. 
Here,  I  examine  occupational  repositioning  for  the  same  ethnic  groups.  I  employ  two 
tests  that  correspond  to  two  occupational  typologies  according  to  fifteen  categories  and 
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four  segments.  I  have  chosen  to  look  at  fifteen  census-defined  broad  categories  divided 
between  growth  and  decline  to  assess,  as  in  the  previous  test,  whether  occupational 
change  —  growth  and  decline  —  makes  a  difference  in  stratifying  occurrences  of  job 
competition.  The  latter  test  divides  all  the  census-defined  occupations  into  four  broad 
categories  —  independent  primary,  craft,  subordinate  primary,  and  secondary;  see  note 
44  for  a  description  of  job  characteristics  for  each  of  these  categories.  The  test's  primary 
purpose  is  to  measure  whether  institutional  barriers  such  as  unions  or  credential  (certifi- 
cate) jobs  make  a  difference  in  stratifying  instances  of  job  competition. 

Between  1970  and  1980,  the  Los  Angeles  economy,  like  the  national  economy,  shift- 
ed from  producing  goods  to  services,  resulting  in  expanded  white-collar  and  service 
occupations.  Los  Angeles  showed  a  net  growth  of  350,000  jobs  concentrated  in  the  man- 
agerial, sales,  goods-producing,  and  service  occupations. 

Table  5  provides  data  on  the  number  of  jobs  per  occupation  for  the  total  populations 
and  by  nativity.  Immigrants  gained  in  employment  share  in  every  occupation.  Their 
largest  gains  were  concentrated  in  the  semiskill,  craft,  and  clerical  occupations,  which 
coincidentally  also  had  the  largest  employment  losses  for  the  native-born  population. 
Almost  half  a  million  immigrants  gained  in  occupational  employment  while  natives  lost 
more  than  145,000  jobs. 

An  alternative  method  to  classify  occupations  is  by  segmentation  analysis.54  The  low- 
er portion  of  Table  5  provides  data  on  the  number  of  jobs  per  occupational  segment 
for  the  total  population  and  by  nativity.  As  the  data  for  the  four  occupational  segments 
show,  the  largest  employer  in  1970  was  the  subordinate  primary,  followed  by  the  sec- 
ondary, independent  primary,  and  craft.  This  order  changed  in  1980,  when  the  indepen- 
dent primary  became  the  second  largest  employer.  During  the  1970s,  occupations  that 
are  characterized  in  the  subordinate  primary  declined  by  2  percent.  When  disaggregated 
by  nativity,  the  data  show  that  native  workers  experienced  the  largest  loss  of  jobs  in  the 
subordinate  primary,  secondary,  and  craft  occupations.  However,  these  losses  were  offset 
by  the  large  growth  of  immigrant  employment  in  each  of  the  four  segments. 

Similar  to  industries  in  Los  Angeles,  occupational  growth  was  concentrated  among 
the  immigrant  and  minority  populations  while  whites  and  the  natives  showed  a  loss. 
What  can  shift- share  methodology  tell  us  about  the  occupational  employment  change  for 
these  population  groups?  Is  competition  a  factor  in  white  and  native  occupational  job 
loss?  In  the  following  section  I  attempt  to  answer  these  two  questions. 

Shift-Share  Model,  Fifteen  Categories  (Test  2) 

Data  for  changes  in  occupational  employment  for  the  total  population  in  Los  Angeles  and 
for  each  ethnic  group  show  that  U.S. -born  whites  suffered  significant  job  loss  in  Los 
Angeles  while  the  other  racial  and  ethnic  groups  offset  that  loss  by  phenomenal  growth. 
These  latter  groups  exceeded  the  expected  job  growth  rate,  in  some  cases  by  over  2,000 
percent!    These  data  reveal  a  different  set  of  dynamics  affecting  the  process  of  job  change 
and  concentration.  As  the  Los  Angeles  economy  grew,  it  absorbed  large  numbers  of  immi- 
grants, mostly  in  the  services  and  some  white-collar  jobs.  White  employment  declined  for 
the  same  reasons  cited  in  an  earlier  study  of  New  York  City  by  Waldinger:  the  decline  in 
white  employment  there  was  caused  primarily  by  the  older  age,  higher  death  rate,  lower 
birthrate,  and  greater  outmigration  to  the  suburbs  or  other  regions  of  the  United  States  of 
whites  in  comparison  with  nonwhites.56  In  addition,  Waldinger  notes  that  a  large  cohort  of 
European  immigrants  who  arrived  between  1900  and  1915  reached  retirement  age  during 
the  1970s.57 1  address  the  extent  and  type  of  occupational  job  competition. 
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Table  5 


Occupational  Change  in  Los  Angeles,  1970-1980  by  Total 
Employment,  Nativity,  and  Segments 


(in  thousands) 


Total  Employment 

Nativity 

1970 

1980 

Change 

%  Chg. 

Immigrant 

U.S. 

Born 

Occupations 

1970 

1980 

Change 

1970 

1980 

Change 

Management  & 

administration 

308 

460 

152 

.49 

37 

79 

42 

271 

380 

109 

Professional 

604 

646 

42 

.07 

66 

106 

40 

537 

539 

2 

Sales 

322 

449 

127 

.40 

37 

78 

41 

284 

370 

86 

Clerical 

883 

850 

-33 

-.04 

86 

136 

50 

796 

713 

-83 

Craft 

456 

502 

46 

.10 

68 

143 

75 

388 

359 

29 

Semiskill 

557 

437 

-120 

-.22 

128 

216 

88 

428 

220 

-208 

Transport 

108 

120 

12 

.12 

9 

20 

11 

98 

99 

1 

Laborers 

162 

221 

59 

.36 

24 

71 

47 

137 

149 

12 

Household 

service 

59 

36 

-23 

-.38 

10 

19 

9 

48 

17 

-31 

Protective  service 

39 

55 

16 

.39 

1 

4 

3 

37 

50 

13 

Food  &  food 

preparation 

175 

195 

20 

.11 

28 

63 

35 

147 

131 

-16 

Health  service 

55 

71 

16 

.30 

5 

16 

11 

49 

55 

6 

Janitorial  service 

85 

109 

24 

.29 

12 

36 

24 

72 

73 

1 

Personal  service 

114 

89 

-25 

-.22 

11 

18 

7 

102 

71 

-1 

Farm,  forestry, 

fisheries 

17 

53 

36 

2.10 

5 

20 

15 

12 

32 

20 

Total 

3,944 

4,293 

349 

0.09 

527 

1,025 

498 

3,406 

3,258 

-148 

Occupational  Seg 

ments 

Independent 

858 

1,132 

274 

.32 

93 

193 

100 

765 

938 

173 

Primary 

Craft 

356 

393 

37 

.10 

54 

107 

53 

301 

285 

-16 

Subordinate 

Primary 

1,688 

1,658 

-030 

-.02 

211 

354 

143 

1,477 

1,304 

-173 

Secondary 

1,044 

1,114 

070 

.07 

175 

376 

201 

869 

0737 

-132 

Total 


3,946     4,297        351 


.09 


533     1,030      497      3,412    3,264     -148 


Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1970  and  1980  Public  Use  Microdata  Samples. 

After  I  implemented  the  shift-share  model  on  the  fifteen  occupational  categories, 
several  combinations  of  occupational  gains  and  losses  appeared  for  native  and  immi- 
grant workers.  For  example,  both  natives  and  immigrants  gained  in  employment  share 
in  the  managerial  and  administration  occupations  but  showed  losses  in  the  semiskill 
occupations.  As  with  the  analysis  of  industrial  repositioning,  these  gains  and  losses 
reflect  different  instances  of  native  displacement  and  complementarity  that  can  partially 
be  attributed  to  immigrant  employment-share  gain.  Other  factors  such  as  occupational 
change,  each  region's  general  economic  climate,  and  other  variables  not  tested  in  this 
model  can  also  affect  both  native  and  immigrant  job  loss  in  an  occupation. 
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Table  6 


9 

5 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

4 

5 

3 

5 

5 

4 

9 

10 

15 

15 

15 

Effect  of  Immigrant  Competition  Patterns 
on  Los  Angeles  Occupations 


Number  of  Occupations 
Patterns  Whites  Blacks  Mexicans 

Complete  Displacement  2  2  1 

Partial  Displacement  7  3  2 

Overall  Displacement 

Displacement  Owing  to  Other  Factors 

Complete  Complementarity 

Native  Complementarity  Owing  to  Immigration 

Overall  Complementarity 
Total 

Source:  My  estimates  are  based  on  data  from  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau's  1970  PUS  (1%)  and  1980  PUMS  (5%)  files. 
Note:  Totals  do  not  include  overall  displacement  or  overall  complementarity. 

In  Los  Angeles,  the  occupations  that  suffered  the  severest  decline  in  providing  em- 
ployment also  produced  the  largest  job  losses  for  immigrants  and  natives.  For  example, 
semiskill  occupations  experienced  the  largest  job  loss  —  close  to  120,000  jobs.  Both 
immigrant  and  native  employment  shares  in  this  occupation  were  negative  and  large, 
suggesting  that  job  losses  are  attributable  to  factors  other  than  job  competition  between 
immigrants  and  native-born  workers.  As  Table  6  shows,  the  white  population  experi- 
enced partial  displacement  in  more  occupations  than  the  black  or  Mexican  population. 
This  table  then  aggregates  these  patterns  into  two  simple  categories  of  either  displace- 
ment or  complementarity.58  Los  Angeles  displayed  more  instances  of  complementarity 
than  displacement  for  its  black  and  Mexican  populations;  its  white  population,  however, 
experienced  more  displacement  than  complementarity.  Most  whites  in  most  occupations 
were  partially,  not  completely,  displaced,  suggesting  that  the  aggregated  overall  dis- 
placement subcategory  is  not  as  fraught  with  native  displacement  as  its  title  implies. 
In  general,  Los  Angeles  immigrants  complement  natives  in  occupations  more  than  they 
displace  them,  and  displacement,  when  it  occurs,  is  typically  partial. 

Shift-Share  Model,  Four  Segments  (Test  3) 

My  final  analysis  assesses  the  shift-share  model  results  of  four  occupation  categories 
derived  from  segmentation  theory.  Data  on  changes  in  occupational  segment  employment 
for  selected  racial  and  ethnic  groups  provide  a  glimpse  of  the  changing  employment 
composition  for  each  group.  The  data  show  that  whites  were  the  primary  losers  of  jobs 
in  the  craft,  subordinate  primary,  and  secondary  segments.  However,  they  gained  by 
more  than  81,000  jobs  in  the  independent  primary  segment,  suggesting  that  some  of 
their  losses  in  the  other  segments  may  have  been  the  result  of  their  upward  mobility  into 
this  segment. 
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Table  7 


Occupational  Segment  Shift-Share  Model  Results  for  Selected 
Ethnic  Groups,  Los  Angeles,  1970-1980 

Employment  Change  Owing  to 

Inter-  Job 

Industry    active         Group  Com. 

1970         1980      Change       Change     Effect  Size        Share    Patt. 


Groups  in  Independent  Primary 


NB  White 

675,900 

756,940 

81,040 

216,288 

81,108 

-135,180 

-68 

PD 

NB  Black 

39,500 

85,220 

45,720 

12,640 

45,425 

32,785 

295 

CC 

NB  Mexican 

24,300 

49,180 

24,880 

7,776 

24,786 

17,010 

94 

CC 

FB  Mexican 

6,200 

30,140 

23,940 

1,984 

23,932 

21,948 

08 

FB  Latino 

6,200 

20,000 

13,800 

1,984 

13,764 

11,780 

36 

FB  Asian 

8,600 

49,180 

40,580 

2,752 

40,506 

37,754 

74 

Groups  in  Craft 

NB  White 

241,600 

204,260 

-37,340 

24,160 

-24,160 

-48,320 

-13,180 

PD 

NB  Black 

26,600 

33,580 

6,980 

2,660 

6,916 

4,256 

64 

CC 

NB  Mexican 

21,700 

30,480 

8,780 

2,170 

8,680 

6,510 

100 

CC 

FB  Mexican 

12,900 

43,920 

31,020 

1,290 

30,960 

29,670 

60 

FB  Latino 

7,800 

15,600 

7,800 

780 

7,800 

7,020 

0 

FB  Asian 

3,700 

15,020 

11,320 

370 

11,285 

10,915 

35 

Groups  in  Subord 

nate  Prima 

ry 

NB  White 

1,173,400 

900,700 

-272,700 

-23,468 

-269,882 

-246,414 

-2,818 

PD 

NB  Black 

145,950 

196,790 

50,840 

-2,919 

49,623 

52,542 

1,217 

CC 

NB  Mexican 

101,100 

125,920 

24,820 

-2,022 

25,275 

27,297 

455 

CD 

FB  Mexican 

45,900 

118,830 

72,930 

-918 

72,522 

73,440 

408 

FB  Latino 

25,150 

48,440 

23,290 

-503 

23,138 

23,641 

152 

FB  Asian 

16,200 

69,510 

53,310 

-324 

53,298 

53,622 

12 

Groups  in  Secondary 

NB  White 

584,800 

430,540 

-154,260 

40,936 

-152,048 

-192,984 

-2,212 

PD 

NB  Black 

149,950 

148,450 

-1,500 

10,497 

-1,500 

-11,997 

-1 

CC 

NB  Mexican 

93,900 

109,400 

15,500 

6,573 

15,024 

8,451 

476 

CC 

FB  Mexican 

73,900 

206,370 

132,470 

5,173 

130,803 

125,630 

1,667 

FB  Latino 

23,450 

61,700 

38,250 

1,642 

38,224 

36,583 

27 

FB  Asian 

13,200 

40,590 

27,390 

924 

27,324 

26,400 

66 

Source:  My  estimates  are  based  on  data  from  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau's  1970  PUS  (1%)  and  1980  PUMS 
(5%)  files. 

Notes.To  maintain  consistency  with  the  study  emphasis  on  the  native-born  labor  force,  the  Job 
Competition  Pattern  column  provides  data  only  for  the  native-born  group  of  each  segment. 

NB  =  native-born;  FB  =  foreign-born. 

Table  7  presents  the  shift-share  model  results  for  each  racial  and  ethnic  group  by 
occupational  segment.  These  data  measure  the  employment-share  gain  or  loss  for  each 
group  and  provide  some  insights  into  the  different  job  competition  patterns  described 
earlier.  On  the  basis  of  the  shift- share  results  on  the  occupational  segments,  whites  were 
the  only  group  that  experienced  instances  of  displacement  as  a  result  of  increased  immi- 
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grant  employment  share.  Both  native-born  blacks  and  Mexicans  complemented  the  pres- 
ence of  immigrants  in  each  of  the  four  segments,  except  for  Mexicans  in  the  subordinate 
primary  segment.  The  subordinate  primary  sector  was  the  only  one  that  experienced  a 
loss  of  jobs  between  1970  and  1980,  making  it  more  vulnerable  than  the  other  segments 
to  instances  of  job  competition. 

The  job  competition  patterns  for  the  occupational  segments  show  overwhelmingly 
that  immigrants  played  a  minimal  role  in  the  displacement  of  native-born  groups  in  each 
of  the  four  segments.  While  whites  did  lose  in  each  segment,  these  losses  could  very 
well  be  the  result  of  their  upward  mobility  into  the  independent  primary  segment,  a  situ- 
ation suggested  by  the  data  results  of  the  shift-share  model.  The  nonwhite  native  groups 
gained  in  employment  share,  suggesting  that  immigrants  do  not  displace  them  but  rather 
complement  their  employment. 

In  general,  the  data  indicate  that  blacks  and  Mexicans  were  complemented  by 
increases  in  immigration  in  growing  occupations.  However,  no  discernible  impact  could 
be  found  on  whites,  blacks,  and  Mexicans  in  the  occupations  that  declined  —  that  is, 
even  in  a  declining  labor  market,  Los  Angeles  immigrants  were  not  responsible  for 
black,  white,  and  Mexican  job  loss.  Thus,  Test  2  shows  that  increases  in  the  occupation- 
al employment  of  immigrants  do  not  lead  to  displacement  of  native-born  labor.  In  fact, 
this  situation  arose  only  for  whites  in  the  growth  occupations. 

Test  of  this  study  focused  on  all  the  census-defined  occupations  classified  into  four 
segments.  Data  show  that  blacks  and  native-born  Mexicans  in  the  three  primary  and  in 
the  secondary  segment  were  complemented  by  the  presence  of  immigrants;  that  is, 
minority  workers,  with  the  exception  of  Mexicans  in  the  subordinate  primary  segment, 
did  not  lose  jobs  in  the  four  labor-market  segments  as  a  result  of  increased  immigrant 
employment.  The  data  also  suggest  that  whites  were  partially  displaced  in  every  seg- 
ment. Thus,  to  the  extent  that  displacement  between  immigrants  and  natives  is  occurring 
in  Los  Angeles,  it  is  primarily  relegated  to  native-born  whites,  and  to  a  lesser  extent, 
Mexicans,  but  only  in  the  subordinate  primary.  This  finding  is  consistent  with  earlier 
data  that  showed  whites  to  be  the  primary  victims  of  occupational-segment  job  loss 
between  1970  and  1980. 


Policy  Implications 

After  carefully  summarizing  the  main  findings  and  discussing  the  hypotheses  for  each  of 
the  three  tests,  I  conclude  that  the  segmentation/queuing  theory  best  describes  what 
is  occurring  in  Los  Angeles's  labor  markets.  While  the  results  of  this  study  are  complex 
and  many,  several  major  findings  are  evident.  One  is  that,  overall,  immigrants  are  not 
displacing  native-born  labor  in  disproportionate  numbers.  Instances  are  found,  however, 
of  sporadic  or  isolated  job  displacement  between  immigrants  and  native-born  whites 
and  Mexicans  in  some  occupations  and  industries.  However,  the  data  show  that  comple- 
mentarity is  more  frequent  than  displacement  and  that  the  white  labor  force  has 
decreased  significantly  owing  to  factors  other  than  immigration.  These  two  findings 
taken  together  suggest  a  process  of  queuing,  whereby  whites  vacate  jobs  that  are  filled 
by  immigrant  and  minority  labor.  These  findings  suggest  that  immigrants  do  not  con- 
tribute to  or  perpetuate  an  urban  underclass. 

The  concern  over  the  effects  that  immigration  may  have  on  the  employment  of 
natives,  particularly  other  Latinos  and  blacks,  was  of  primary  interest  in  this  study. 
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The  job  competition  question,  as  argued  in  the  underclass  debate,  postulates  that  low- 
skilled  Latino  immigrants  may  be  a  closer  substitute  for  low-skilled  U.S. -born  Latinos 
and  blacks  than  for  other  U.S. -born  groups  such  as  women,  teenagers,  and  whites. 
As  a  result,  competition  in  specific  labor  markets  between  immigrants  and  minority 
groups  may  result  in  the  displacement  of  low-skilled  U.S. -born  Latinos  and  blacks,  thus 
contributing  to  their  already  higher-than-average  rates  of  unemployment.  This  formula- 
tion, however,  fails  to  capture  the  structural  attributes  and  changes  that  have  occurred 
in  the  secondary  and  primary  labor  markets  and  their  growth  or  decline. 

Immigration,  especially  during  economic  boom  periods,  is  often  seen  as  a  positive 
economic  stimulus.  Increased  inflows  of  immigrants  during  boom  and  bust  times  can  be 
complementary  units  of  production  to  other  nonimmigrant  groups,  as  this  research  has 
shown.  As  immigration  increases,  the  employment  opportunities  of  U.S. -born  workers 
also  improve  because  of  the  rising  demand  for  complementary  workers  and  the 
increased  demand  for  goods  and  services.  That  the  entry  of  immigrants  into  local  labor 
markets  has  a  negligible  and,  at  worst,  mixed  effect  on  U.S. -born  workers'  employment 
prospects  is  echoed  by  several  prominent  immigration  scholars.59 

Los  Angeles  Latino  immigrants  may  serve  as  substitutes  for  some  low-skilled  groups 
and  as  complements  to  other  workers.  What  accounts  for  some  of  the  sporadic  displace- 
ment evident  in  some  of  the  occupations  and  industries  in  Los  Angeles?  It  may  be  that 
employers  prefer  immigrant  or  other  types  of  workers  over  black  and  white  workers. 
Indeed,  Kirshenman  and  Neckerman,  Kirshenman,  and  Neckerman  show  that  employers 
regard  black  workers,  especially  males,  as  more  devious,  argumentative,  intimidating, 
and  uncooperative  than  women  or  immigrants.60  Employers  may  be  relocating  to  subur- 
ban areas,  thus  relying  on  informal  recruiting  and  transportation  systems  that  exclude 
black  workers  from  employment.  Another  good  possibility  is  that  employers  may  be 
excluding  blacks  and  whites  from  jobs  in  particular  industries  because  they  prefer  to 
hire  recent  immigrants  who  are  more  vulnerable  to  employer  exploitation  and  not  apt  to 
complain.  Because  the  data  in  this  research  suggest  that  an  ethnic  succession  or  job- 
queuing  process  is  taking  place  in  Los  Angeles,  I  believe  that  employers  may  selectively 
choose  immigrants  over  white  and  some  black  workers  for  labor  markets  in  which  their 
skills  are  tangible.  Because  these  markets  are  rare,  immigration  is  not  a  major  contribu- 
tor to  a  black  and  Latino  underclass. 

The  immigration  debate  in  California  and  other  high  immigrant-receiving  states  has 
mostly  focused  on  the  immigrant  impact  on  labor  supply  rather  than  on  structural 
problems  in  the  U.S.  economy  and  labor  market.  The  primary  concern  in  this  debate  is 
the  cost  associated  with  providing  education,  health  care,  welfare  services,  and  em- 
ployment to  a  burgeoning  immigrant  population,  both  legal  and  undocumented.  As  a 
result,  policies  that  deny  immigrants  a  public  education,  a  driver's  license,  or  even 
citizenship  status  for  their  children  have  been  proposed  to  curb  their  flow.  These  solu- 
tions are  shortsighted  at  best  because  they  do  not  address  the  fundamental  reason 
why  immigrants  come  to  this  country:  to  work  and  make  better  lives  for  themselves,  not 
to  become  dependents  of  a  state. 

The  misguided  Band-Aid  policies  being  debated  in  California's  capitol,  rather  than 
stymieing  the  movement  of  immigrants  into  this  country,  will  have  the  unintended 
effect  of  further  marginalizing  a  major  portion  of  the  population.  The  net  effect  of  not 
providing  education  and  health  care  to  thousands  of  school-age  children  and  adults 
will  be  an  uneducated,  unhealthy,  and  unemployed  populace  that  will,  in  the  long  run, 
cost  dearly.  Public  policies  should  instead  focus  on  structural  solutions,  such  as  main- 
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taining  and  expanding  our  industrial  job  base  and  increasing  employment  and  training 
programs.  Additionally,  policy  analysts  and  social  scientists  need  to  further  analyze  the 
magnitude  of  and  relationship  between  immigrant  and  native  labor  markets. 

Present  industrial  policy  or  lack  thereof  serves  as  a  magnet  for  cheap  immigrant 
labor.  The  continued  demand  for  cheap  labor  not  only  attracts  immigrant  labor,  legal  or 
otherwise,  but  also  serves  as  a  catalyst  for  poor  labor-market  conditions  that  in  turn  are 
more  conducive  to  job  competition  between  immigrants  and  other  marginalized  workers. 
The  same  industries  demanding  cheap  or  immigrant  labor  also  have  the  largest  number 
of  workplace  hazards,  low  wages  and  few  benefits,  and  a  poor  environmental  record. 
These  deficiencies  translate  into  substandard  conditions  of  working  poverty,  especially 
for  a  family  of  four  in  1992,  when  the  poverty  threshold  was  approximately  $14,350. 
The  burden  of  impoverishment  falls  not  only  on  a  family  or  individual  but  also  on  the 
state  in  terms  of  such  expenses  as  future  welfare  rolls  and  unemployment  benefits. 
Industrial  policies  that  increase  the  minimum  wage,  favor  the  employment  of  native- 
born  workers  and  the  implementation  of  a  national  health  care  plan  will  make  jobs, 
which  previously  did  not  provide  medical  and  other  benefits,  more  attractive  to  U.S.- 
born  labor.  While  immigrants  will  still  be  attracted  to  these  jobs,  knowing  that  there  is  a 
well-established  native  labor  force  will  discourage,  to  some  extent,  immigration  for 
work  purposes. 

Job  displacement  for  California  workers,  indeed  the  entire  country,  is  attributable  less 
to  job  competition  with  immigrants  than  to  the  massive  exodus  and  closure  of  firms 
that  the  state  suffered  in  the  middle  to  late  1980s.  Los  Angeles  provides  a  case  in  point. 
During  the  1970s,  the  area  actually  showed  an  expansion  in  its  manufacturing  base 
when,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Los  Angeles  accounted  for  approxi- 
mately one-fourth  of  the  net  growth  in  manufacturing  jobs  for  the  entire  country.  By  the 
1980s,  however,  the  Los  Angeles  economy,  which  was  highly  dependent  on  its  defense 
and  associated  industries,  began  the  rapid  decline  that  persists.  Though  the  area  contin- 
ues to  maintain  a  readily  available  and  cheap  supply  of  labor,  the  adoption  of  somewhat 
tougher  environmental  laws,  improved  labor  standards,  and  other  "hostile"  regulations 
throughout  the  state  and  regional  areas  such  as  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  and  the  Bay 
Area  has  been  blamed  for  the  departure  of  industries  to  more  "friendly"  environments 
and  even  cheaper  labor. 

Finally,  because  undocumented  immigrants  are  such  a  small  proportion  of  the  legal 
immigrant  population  —  fewer  than  14  percent  —  and  an  even  smaller  proportion  of  the 
total  population  of  California  -  fewer  than  4  percent  —  their  negative  impact  is  negligi- 
ble or  marginal  at  best.  An  analysis  of  several  of  California's  largest  revenue-producing 
industries,  such  as  agriculture  and  wine,  reveals  that  the  largest  number  of  their  employ- 
ees are  immigrants.  These  industries  are  vital  to  the  state's  economy  and  rely  on  immi- 
grant workers  because  other  types  of  labor  are  unwilling  or  unable  to  work  in  this  area. 
Historically,  immigrant  labor  has  always  been  vital  to  California's  growth  and  economy. 
Implementing  shortsighted  policies  that  hurt  the  employability  of  immigrants  will  in  turn 
hamper  the  contributions  they  can  make  to  the  state's  future  economy.  **• 

Notes 

1.  Job  competition  is  one  of  several  "costs"  being  argued  in  the  California  immigration 
debate.  Other  equally  volatile  immigration  issues  such  as  border  patrol  enforcement 
and  undocumented  immigration,  federal  reimbursement  to  state  coffers  for  federal 
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immigration  policies,  and  medical  and  health  benefits  to  legal  and  undocumented 
immigrants,  also  at  the  forefront  of  the  immigration  debate,  led  to  California's  passage 
of  Proposition  187.  This  proposition  makes  it  illegal  for  undocumented  immigrants 
and  their  children  to  participate  in  California's  publicly  funded  education  system,  procure 
public  health  services,  except  for  emergency  care,  and  partake  in  other  government- 
sponsored  social  services. 

2.  During  the  late  1980s,  poverty  rates  were  much  higher  than  in  the  1970s,  especially  for 
African-Americans  and  Hispanics.  For  Hispanics,  the  poverty  rate  increased  from 

28  percent  to  39  percent  between  1972  and  1987;  for  whites,  it  was  9.9  percent  in  1970, 
10.2  percent  in  1980,  and  10.5  percent  in  1987;  and  for  African-Americans,  the  percent- 
ages were  33.5,  32.5,  and  33.1,  respectively.  While  the  poverty  rate  for  the  population 
as  a  whole  has  been  stable  around  13  percent  since  the  early  1980s,  young  families  have 
experienced  a  steadily  increasing  chance  of  being  poor.  Whereas  one-quarter  of  those 
sixty-five  or  older  had  an  income  below  the  poverty  line  in  1970,  only  one-eighth  did 
in  1987  (U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  General  Social  and 
Economic  Characteristics,  Summary  Report,  Vol.  1,  Chapter  C  [Washington,  D.C.:  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  1983]). 

3.  According  to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  poverty  has  shifted  from  rural  areas  to  the 
inner  cities,  particularly  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  Detroit,  and  Los  Angeles.  In  1960, 
28  percent  of  rural  households  were  poor  compared  with  13.7  percent  in  the  central 
cities  and  10  percent  in  the  suburbs.  By  1987,  the  rate  had  decreased  to  14  percent  in  rural 
areas  and  6.5  percent  in  the  suburbs  but  climbed  to  15.4  percent  in  the  central  cities. 
See  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Population:  1970,  Subject  Reports,  "Low  Income 
Areas  in  Large  Cities,"  PC(2)-9B  (Washington,  D.C.:  Government  Printing  Office,  1973); 
U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Population:  1980,  Subject  Reports,  "Poverty  Areas 
in  Large  Cities,"  PC-80-2-8D  (Washington,  D.C.:  Government  Printing  Office,  1989). 

4.  The  term  "underclass,"  used  sporadically  during  the  last  three  decades,  was  first  intro- 
duced in  this  country  by  Gunnar  Myrdal  in  Challenge  to  Affluence  (New  York:  Pantheon, 
1962),  and  in  his  influential  "The  War  on  Poverty,"  The  New  Republic  150,  no.  6  (1964): 
14-16.  For  a  thorough  historical  summary  of  its  origins  and  varied  definitions,  see  R. 
Aponte,  "Definitions  of  the  Underclass:  A  Critical  Analysis,"  Sociology  In  America,  ed. 
H.  J.  Gans  (Newbury  Park,  Calif.:  Sage  Publications,  1990). 

5.  The  rate  of  legal  immigration  to  the  United  States  in  the  1980s  was  among  the  highest 
in  its  history,  surpassed  only  by  the  flows  of  the  first  two  decades  of  this  century. 
Immigration  during  the  first  eight  years  of  the  1980s  averaged  575,000  admissions  per 
year;  the  1980  decennial  census,  in  an  estimate  by  J.  Passel  and  K.  Woodward, 
"Geographic  Distribution  of  Undocumented  Aliens  Counted  in  the  1980  Census  by 
States,"  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  (Washington,  D.C.:  Government  Printing  Office,  1984), 
enumerated  nearly  2  million  undocumented  immigrants. 

6.  In  the  1960s,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  legal  immigrants  who  entered  the  United  States 
annually  came  from  Europe  and  Canada  (45  percent  and  12  percent,  respectively). 

In  the  1970s,  the  rate  was  cut  in  half;  fewer  than  one-third  of  the  new  arrivals  came  from 
European  nations  and  Canada,  28  percent  and  3  percent,  respectively.  See  L.  Maldonado 
and  J.  Moore,  "Urban  Ethnicity  in  the  United  States:  New  Immigrants  and  Old  Minorities," 
Urban  Affairs  Annual  Review,  1987,  20.  This  shift  was  labeled  the  "new  immigration" 
because  of  the  centuries-long  monopoly  Europe  had  held  on  immigration  to  the  United 
States.  Between  1961  and  1981,  legal  immigrants  from  South  America,  Asia,  and  Africa 
numbered  approximately  733,000,  compared  with  505,000  from  Europe.  See  M.  G.  Wong, 
"Post-1965  Immigrants:  Demographic  and  Socioeconomic  Profile,"  in  Urban  Ethnicity  in 
the  United  States:  New  Immigrants  and  Old  Minorities,  edited  by  L.  Maldonado  and 
J.  Moore  (Beverly  Hills:  Sage  Publications,  1985).  Like  country-of-origin  characteristics,  the 
composition  of  immigrant  skills  also  has  changed  during  the  past  two  decades.  Borjas, 
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employing  the  Public  Use  Samples  of  the  1940,  1960,  1970,  and  1980  censuses,  shows 
that  the  gap  between  the  skills  and  labor  market  —  educational  attainment,  labor-force 
participation  and  unemployment  rates,  hours  worked  per  year,  and  hourly  wage  rates 
for  immigrants  and  natives  —  is  growing  over  time,  suggesting  that  immigrants  of  earlier 
years  were  more  skilled  than  today's.  See  G.  J.  Borjas,  Friends  or  Strangers:  The  Impact 
of  Immigrants  on  the  U.S.  Economy  (New  York:  Basic  Books,  1990). 

7.  Recent  immigrants  locate  primarily  in  a  few  metropolitan  cities.  In  1980,  40  percent  of 
immigrant  newcomers  lived  in  either  New  York  or  Los  Angeles.  The  1980  census  data  for 
all  ten  metropolitan  areas  with  the  largest  new  immigrant  populations  reveal  that  New 
York  City,  Los  Angeles,  and  Chicago  received  the  largest  numbers  of  documented  and 
undocumented  arrivals  from  the  Third  World. 

8.  Borjas,  Friends  or  Strangers. 

9.  Figures  are  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Handbook  of  Labor  Statistics, 
Employment  and  Earnings  1985,  Bulletin  2277  (Washington,  D.C.:  Government  Printing 
Office,  June  1985). 

10.  See  J.  Miles,  "Blacks  vs.  Browns:  The  Struggle  for  the  Bottom  Rung,"  Atlantic  Monthly 
270,  no.  4  (October  1992);  R.  LaVally,  California  Together:  Defining  the  State's  Role  in 
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The  objective  of  the  research  described  here  is  to  assess  how  recent  changes  in  the  orga- 
nization of  industry  and  discrimination  in  the  workplace  affect  the  employment  of 
Latinos.  One  of  the  most  important  developments  in  labor  markets  during  the  past  two 
decades  is  the  erosion  of  internal  labor  markets.  Employers  are  responding  to  intensified 
competitive  conditions  that  developed  during  the  1980s:  increased  international  competi- 
tion in  domestic  markets  and  deregulation  in  telecommunications,  banking,  insurance, 
and  other  industries.  The  development  of  information  technologies  and  the  diffusion  of 
secondary  and  postsecondary  education  have  enabled  organizations  to  cut  labor  costs.  In 
particular,  firms  are  recruiting  externally  a  greater  number  of  workers  for  positions  that 
once  were  filled  by  in-house  trainees.  A  growing  number  of  entry-level  jobs  have  become 
divorced  from  internal  training  and  career  ladders.  The  authors  conclude  that  the  Latino 
workforce  is  affected  primarily  by  the  compositional  shift  of  employment  away  from  man- 
ufacturing, which  has  resulted  in  further  concentration  of  Latinos  in  farming  and  service 
occupations,  both  of  which  entail  low  wages  and  few  benefits.  Additionally,  the  erosion  of 
internal  labor  markets  will  probably  result  in  even  further  diminished  opportunity 
through  seniority  and  experience  for  Latino  incumbent  workers  who  might  have  a  chance 
at  internal  labor  markets,  in  reduced  numbers  of  job  opportunities  for  future  cohorts,  and 
in  the  rise  of  part-time  and  temporary  work. 


In  1982,  the  National  Commission  for  Employment  Policy  issued  a  report  titled  "His- 
panics  and  Jobs:  Barriers  to  Progress."1  It  concluded  that  "Hispanics  generally  ex- 
perience common  barriers  to  labor-market  success:  lack  of  proficiency  in  English,  low 
levels  of  formal  schooling,  and  discrimination."  During  the  following  decade,  research  on 
the  labor-market  standing  of  Latinos  expanded  tremendously.  For  the  most  part,  new 
research  demonstrated  to  what  extent  each  of  these  main  factors  could  explain  employ- 
ment or  earnings  differentials  with  respect  to  other  workers.2 

By  now  it  is  clear  that  the  patterns  of  growing  disadvantage  affecting  Latinos,  African- 
Americans,  and  other  ethnic  and  racial  groups  are  not  exceptional  but  largely  the  product 
of  profound  transformations  in  the  way  the  economy  and  labor  markets  are  organized. 
Certainly  the  root  causes  of  these  transformations  continue  to  be  the  subject  of  heated 
debate  among  social  scientists.  An  important  development  regarding  Latino  research  is 
that  emphasis  has  moved  from  language  proficiency,  educational  attainment, 
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Public  Policy,  University  of  Massachusetts  Boston.  Frangoise  Carre  is  a  research  associate,  Center  for  Labor 
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"Overall,  the  socioeconomic  profile  suggests  that  Latinos  are 
disproportionately  represented  among  the  working  poor. 
Latinos  are  overrepresented  in  low-wage  occupations,  have 
high  incidence  of  unemployment  and  a  low  proportion 
of  full-year,  full-time  work,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  their 
labor-market  standing,  have  earnings  that  are  close  to 
or  below  poverty  level/' 

—  Edwin  Melendez 
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and  wage  discrimination  toward  a  more  comprehensive  examination  of  how  labor  mar- 
kets operate  and  the  interaction  of  group  characteristics  and  discrimination  in  the  work- 
place.3 

The  objective  of  this  research  is  to  assess  how  recent  changes  in  the  organization  of 
industry  and  discrimination  in  the  workplace  affect  the  employment  of  Latinos.  One  of 
the  most  important  developments  in  labor  markets  during  the  past  two  decades  is  the 
erosion  of  internal  labor  markets.  Employers  are  responding  to  intensified  competitive 
conditions  that  developed  during  the  1980s,  such  as  increased  international  competition 
in  domestic  markets  and  deregulation  in  telecommunications,  banking,  insurance,  and 
other  industries.  The  development  of  information  technologies  and  the  diffusion  of  sec- 
ondary and  postsecondary  education  have  enabled  employers  to  cut  labor  costs.  In  par- 
ticular, firms  are  recruiting  externally  a  greater  number  of  workers  for  positions  that 
once  were  filled  by  workers  who  had  been  trained  in  house.  A  growing  number  of  entry- 
level  jobs  have  become  divorced  from  internal  training  and  career  ladders. 

We  conclude  that  the  Latino  workforce  is  primarily  affected  by  the  compositional 
shift  of  employment  away  from  manufacturing,  which  has  resulted  in  further  concentra- 
tion of  Latinos  in  farming  and  service  occupations,  both  of  which  entail  low  wages  and 
few  benefits.  Additionally,  the  erosion  of  internal  labor  markets  will  likely  result  in  even 
further  diminished  opportunity  through  seniority  and  experience  for  Latino  incumbent 
workers  who  might  have  a  chance  at  internal  labor  markets,  in  reduced  numbers  of  job 
opportunities  for  future  cohorts,  and  in  the  rise  of  part-time  and  temporary  work. 

Despite  the  significant  progress  in  understanding  the  barriers  to  workplace  advance- 
ment for  minorities  and  women,  the  specific  mechanisms  whereby  the  organization  of 
work  affects  the  advancement  of  Latinos  in  the  workplace  remain  elusive.  Most  studies 
provide  descriptive  evidence  of  the  differences  in  labor-market  standing  between  Latinos 
and  other  workers,  while  very  few  studies  focus  on  how  workplace  practices  may  create 
structural  barriers  that  result  in  differential  and  adverse  treatment  of  Latinos. 

Regarding  discrimination  in  the  workplace,  we  found  that  the  advancement  of  Latinos 
within  organizations  is  affected  by  the  structure  of  work  or  so-called  career  ladders  or 
internal  labor  markets;  stereotypes  and  how  these  interact  with  managerial  styles;  inter- 
group  relations  and  group  subordination;  and  workplace  culture.  Advancement  within 
organizations  is  also  partially  affected  by  education  and  credentials,  which  in  part  are 
regulated  by  institutional  arrangements  external  to  the  organizations.  It  is  important  to 
consider  that  these  "demand-side"  factors  interact  with  workers'  characteristics  in  deter- 
mining labor-market  outcomes.  This  study  is  based  on  a  thorough  review  of  the  literature 
and  the  examination  of  existing  sources  of  data.  We  have  also  used  the  Current 
Population  Survey  for  several  years  to  have  the  necessary  data  to  assess  structural 
change.  We  have  organized  the  study  into  four  parts:  a  socioeconomic  profile  of  the 
Latino  population  in  which  the  most  relevant  labor-market  characteristics  of  this  popula- 
tion are  presented;  an  analysis  of  recent  changes  in  employment  structures  and  how 
these  affect  Latino  workers;  a  discussion  on  how  cultural  symbols,  stereotypes,  work 
identities,  and  intergroup  relations  affect  Latinos  in  work  organizations;  and  a  final  sec- 
tion on  policy  and  research  recommendations. 


Socioeconomic  Profile  of  Latinos 


Latinos  constitute  one  of  the  fastest  growing  groups  among  U.S.  workers.  In  March  of 
1992,  Latinos  represented  7.9  percent  of  the  labor  force,  a  substantial  1.7  percentage 
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point  increase  from  the  previous  decade.  Between  1982  and  1992,  the  Latino  civilian 
labor  force  grew  from  3.4  million  to  9.9  million  workers.4  Our  objective  in  this  section 
is  to  discuss  some  of  the  most  important  socioeconomic  characteristics  of  the  Latino 
population  in  relation  to  its  labor-market  situation.  Previous  research  has  established 
several  important  characteristics  of  this  population  to  consider:  Latinos  differ  from  the 
rest  of  the  U.S.  population  in  important  ways;  Latinos  fare  worse  than  whites  on  most 
labor-market  indicators  and  worse  than  African- Americans  on  many  of  them;  and  there 
are  important  national  origin  group  differences  among  Latinos.5 

The  Latino  experience  in  labor  markets  is  particularly  affected  by  the  large  propor- 
tion of  foreign-born  among  the  population.  Estimates  from  the  1980  U.S.  census  range 
from  one-quarter  of  the  Mexican  population  being  foreign-born  to  more  than  three-quar- 
ters of  the  Central  and  South  American  populations  foreign-born.  In  1990,  immigrants 
from  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  constituted  more  than  two-thirds  of  all  immi- 
grants to  the  United  States.6  Evidently  the  immigrant  experience  represents  a  challenge 
to  the  successful  incorporation  of  workers  to  a  new  labor  market.  Language  proficiency 
and  cultural  differences  may  continue  to  be  barriers  for  the  employment  and  workplace 
advancement  of  Latinos,  but  only  in  the  category  of  recent  immigrants. 

Latinos  are  predominantly  an  urban  population,  concentrated  in  a  few  regions  of  the 
country.  In  part,  the  concentration  of  Latinos  in  a  few  cities  and  regions  responds  to 
migration  networks,  links  to  former  Mexican  territories  in  the  Southwest,  or  the  role  that 
the  East  Coast  cities  like  New  York  and  Miami  played  in  the  political  history  of  Puerto 
Ricans  and  Cubans.  In  1990,  four  states  —  California,  Texas,  New  York,  and  Florida  — 
accounted  for  71  percent  of  the  U.S.  Latino  population.7  Latinos  are  also  significantly 
more  concentrated  in  urban  areas  than  the  population  at  large.  In  1992,  91  percent  of 
Latinos  lived  in  urban  areas,  compared  with  70  percent  of  the  white  population. 

These  stylized  facts  about  the  general  characteristics  of  the  Latino  population  suggest 
that  its  labor-market  standing  is  influenced  by  economic  trends  affecting  the  demand 
for  immigrant  labor  and  other  labor-market  dynamics  affecting  a  few  states  and  cities 
where  Latinos  are  concentrated.  However,  to  understand  the  position  of  Latinos  in  labor 
markets  fully,  it  is  necessary  to  look  closely  at  a  few  key  indicators:  labor-force  partici- 
pation and  unemployment  rates,  educational  attainment,  occupational  distribution,  and 
earnings. 

Labor-Force  Participation  and  Unemployment  Rates 

As  indicated  in  Table  1,  the  share  of  the  civilian  labor  force  held  by  Latino  men,  8.2  per- 
cent, was  higher  than  that  held  by  Latin  women,  7.6  percent.  There  are  other  sig- 
nificant gender  differences  regarding  the  labor-force  standing  of  Latinos.  Latino  men 
have  a  79.6  percent  labor-force-participation  rate,  which  is  4.4  percentage  points  higher 
than  that  of  white  men.  In  contrast,  Latino  women  have  a  52.2  labor-force-participation 
rate,  which  is  5.8  percentage  points  lower  than  that  of  white  women.  Notwithstanding 
these  different  patterns  of  labor-force  participation,  both  Latino  men  and  women  have 
substantially  higher  unemployment  rates  when  compared  with  their  white  counterparts. 

Differences  in  labor-force  participation  by  nativity  are  important  as  well.  Mexican, 
Central  and  South  American,  and  other  Latino  men  have  labor-force-participation  rates 
higher  than  white  men,  while  Puerto  Rican-  and  Cuban-origin  men  have  lower  par- 
ticipation rates.  Latin  women  of  all  national  origin  groups  have  lower  labor-force-parti  - 
ci-pation  rates  than  white  women,  though  Central  and  South  American  and  other 
Latin  women  have  similar  rates.  These  differences  in  participation  rates  among  different 
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Table  1 


Labor  Force  Status  by  Origin  and  Sex,  March  1992 
Total  White3  Latino 


Central 
Latino  Puerto  &  South 

Total        Mexican      Rican      Cuban     American     Other 


Male,  16  years 

91,237 

and  over  (000) 

In  civilian  labor 

68,209 

force  (000) 

In  civilian  labor 

74.8 

force 

(percentage) 

Unemployed 

8.80 

(percentage) 

Female, 

99,783 

16  years  and 

over  (000) 

In  civilian  labor 

57,244 

force  (000) 

In  civilian  labor 

57.40 

force 

(percentage) 

Unemployed 

6.50 

(percentage) 

70,892       7,499         4,698 


53,325        5,971  3,783 


75.2  79.6  80.5 


7.50  12.2  12.4 


76,908        7,607         4,530 


44,626       3,969         2,336 


58.0    52.2     51.6 


5.40     9.8     10.5 


740    420    1,099     541 


520    303     946     419 


70.3    72.2    86.0     77.4 


14.1     9.1     12.5     10.4 


845    454    1,160     617 


378    235     663     358 


44.7    51.7    57.1     57.9 


9.8     9.9     8.3     7.6 


Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  The  Hispanic  Population  in  the  United  States:  March  1992  (Washington, 
D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1993). 

aRefers  to  non-Latino  whites. 

national  origin  groups  are  largely  explained  by  the  proportion  of  immigrants  within  each 
group.  Recent  immigrants  tend  to  have  higher  participation  rates  than  others  and  are 
more  willing  to  work  for  lower  wages,  particularly  when  affected  by  high  unemploy- 
ment rates.  All  Latinos,  no  matter  what  their  origin,  experience  higher  unemployment 
rates  than  white  workers. 

Educational  Attainment 

Education  is  the  most  often  cited  factor  when  researchers  explain  the  labor-market  dis- 
advantage of  Latinos.  Although  Latinos  had  significant  educational  gains  in  the  1980s, 
these  were  not  sufficient  to  close  the  gap  with  respect  to  whites.  The  median  years  of 
school  completed,  for  example,  increased  for  Latinos  from  10.8  in  1980  to  12.0  in  1988, 
reducing  the  educational  attainment  gap  from  1.7  years  to  0.7  year.8  Most  of  these  gains 
could  be  attributed  to  the  higher  educational  attainment  of  younger  cohorts  despite 
the  high  dropout  rate  and  other  problems  that  affect  Latino  youth.  In  1992,  47.4  percent 
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Table  2 

Population  and  Educational  Attainment  by  Origin,  March  1992 
Total        White3  Latino 


Central 
Latino  Puerto  &  South 

Total        Mexican      Rican      Cuban     American     Other 


Total  population  251,447     189,216     22,096      14,062         2,352        1,041         3,084  1,557 

(000) 

Total  25  years  and      160,838     126,620     11,624      6,860  1,266       759  1,780  958 

over  (000) 

Completed  high  79.5  83.4  52.6  45.2  60.5         62.0  61.7  70.9 

school  (%) 

Bachelor's  21.4  23.2  9.3  6.1  8.4  18.4  16.0  14.2 

degree  or  more  (%) 

Total  25  to  34  years    42,496      31,285       4,249        2,692  428  157  724  249 

(000) 

Completed  high  86.5  90.8  58.5  51.7  70.2         78.4  63.3  84.2 

school  (%) 

Bachelor's  23.2  26.1  9.6  7.4  9.4  20.5  14.7  12.8 

degree  or  more  (  %) 

Total  35  years  118,342    95,335       7,374        4,169  838  602  1,056  710 

and  over  (000) 

Completed  high  76.9  80.9  49.2  40.9  55.6         57.8  60.6  66.2 

school  (%) 

Bachelor's  20.7  22.2  9.1  5.2  7.9  17.8  16.9  14.7 

degree  or  more  (%) 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  The  Hispanic  Population  in  the  United  States:  March  1992  (Washington, 
D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1993). 

aRefers  to  non-Latino  whites. 


of  Latinos  were  under  25  years  old,  while  33.1  of  whites  were  this  young.  As  shown  in 
Table  2,  the  difference  in  the  proportion  of  high  school  graduates  between  Latinos  and 
whites  is  32.3  points  for  the  young  adult  cohort  (twenty-five  to  thirty-four-year-olds) 
and  3 1 .7  points  for  the  thirty-five-years-and-over  cohort. 

Mexicans  and  Puerto  Ricans  are  the  most  educationally  disadvantaged  among  the 
Latino-origin  groups.  Group  differences  are  important  to  consider  because  of  the  distinct 
geographical  concentration  of  these  groups  throughout  the  country  and  the  implications 
of  such  educational  differences  for  policy  planning  and  program  development.  Among 
the  twenty-five-years-and-over  population,  Mexicans  have  the  lowest  proportion  (45.2%) 
of  high  school  graduates  of  all  Latino  groups  and  have  a  sizable  gap  of  38.2  points  fewer 
high  school  graduates  than  whites.  Puerto  Rican  (at  60.5%),  Cubans  (62.0%),  and  Central 
and  South  Americans  (61.7%)  have  a  deficit  of  about  20  percentage  points  below  white 
high  school  graduates.  However,  when  completion  of  the  bachelor's  degree  is  used  as  a 
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yardstick  of  educational  attainment,  Puerto  Ricans  are  as  disadvantaged  as  Mexicans. 
Their  attainment  is  about  15  to  17  percentage  points  lower  than  that  of  their  white  coun- 
terparts. Cubans  show  the  highest  proportion  (18.4%)  of  college  completion,  followed  by 
Central  and  South  Americans  (16.0%)  and  other  Latinos  (14.2%).  These  patterns  of  rela- 
tive standing  in  educational  attainment  are  similar  for  younger  or  older  cohorts. 

Language 

Like  education,  a  lack  of  English  proficiency  is  a  factor  cited  for  labor-market  disadvan- 
tage. According  to  the  1990  U.S.  census  (public  microdata  sample),  approximately  78 
percent  of  Latinos  speak  Spanish  at  home;  50.8  percent  of  Latinos  specified  that  they  do 
not  speak  English  "very  well."9  But  the  exact  effect  of  language  on  Latinos  in  the  work- 
place is  unclear.  Some  research  shows  that  among  Mexican-American  immigrants  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  direct  economic  reward  for  speaking  English;  for  U.S. -born 
Chicanos,  there  is  only  a  small  economic  advantage  associated  with  being  reared  as  an 
English  monolingual.  However,  there  does  appear  to  be  a  clear  disadvantage  directly 
associated  with  being  Spanish-dominant  bilingual.10 

On  the  other  hand,  results  from  a  study  by  Stolzenberg  suggest  that  much  of  the  occu- 
pational inequality  between  Latino  and  non-Latino  white  men  is  explained  by  differences 
in  schooling  and  English-language  fluency.11  In  fact,  he  finds  that  if  Latino  men  speak 
English  at  least  "very  well"  and  have  completed  at  least  twelve  years  of  school,  their 
occupational  achievement  is  close  to  that  of  white  non-Latino  men  with  similar  English 
fluency  and  schooling.  Otherwise,  the  occupations  of  Latinos  are  inferior  to  those  of 
white  non-Latino  men  with  similar  linguistic  and  educational  characteristics.  Bean  and 
Tienda  also  found  that  lower  levels  of  English  proficiency  meant  Latinos  were  less  likely 
to  be  in  the  labor  force  than  their  counterparts  whose  English  proficiency  ranged  from 
fair  to  very  good.12  In  particular,  significant  language  effects  emerged  for  Puerto  Ricans 
and  other  Latinos. 

Bean  and  Tienda  report  that  Puerto  Ricans  with  poor  or  no  proficiency  in  English  were 
10  percent  less  likely  to  be  in  the  labor  force  in  1980  than  proficient  English  speakers, 
while  Puerto  Ricans  and  other  Latino  men  with  fair  English  skills  participated  in  the 
labor  market  at  a  rate  of  4  percent  below  their  national  counterparts. 

Occupational  Distribution 

Educational  attainment  is  closely  related  to  the  occupational  achievement  of  Latinos. 
Table  3  shows  the  occupational  distribution  of  Latinos  and  whites  by  sex.  Latinos  are 
extremely  underrepresented  in  the  high-earning  managerial  and  professional  occupations 
and  overrepresented  in  the  low-earning  operator,  fabricator,  and  laborer  occupations.  In 
1992,  only  1 1.4  percent  of  Latino  men  and  16.4  percent  of  Latino  women  worked  as 
managers  and  professionals,  while  28.6  percent  and  29.7  percent  of  white  men  and 
women,  respectively,  did.  This  sizable  gap  is  reversed  when  operator,  fabricator,  and 
laborer  occupations  are  considered:  27.5  percent  and  14.6  percent  of  Latino  men  and 
women,  respectively,  worked  in  this  category,  while  only  18.0  percent  of  white  men  and 
6.5  percent  of  white  women  did.  Similar  patterns  of  underrepresentation  by  Latinos  are 
observed  for  technical  occupations,  and  overrepresentation  is  the  pattern  in  the  service 
occupations. 

The  differences  in  occupational  distribution  are  as  pronounced  among  the  various 
Latino-origin  groups  as  they  are  with  respect  to  whites.  Considering  the  managerial  and 
professional  occupations,  Cuban  men  (21.3%)  have  twice  the  shares  of  Mexicans  (9.3%) 
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Table  3 


Occupational  Distribution  by  Origin  and  Sex,  March  1992 


Total      White 


Latino 


Central 
Latino  Puerto  &  South 

Total        Mexican      Rican      Cuban    American  Other 


Employed  males,         62,191     49,348  5,240      3,314 

16  yrs  and  over 

(000) 


447         276         828 


375 


Managerial  and 
professional 
specialty  (%  ) 


26.0         28.6 


11.4 


9.3  10.9        21.3  13.6  18.3 


Technical  sales 
and  admin, 
support  (%) 


21.0        21.9 


16.3 


14.0  23.1         25.1  16.7  20.2 


Service 
occupations(%) 


10.8  9.0 


17.7 


16.6  22.4        12.4  22.2  15.5 


Farming,  forestry, 
and  fishing  (%) 


4.0  3.7 


7.8  10.9  2.2  3.5  2.8  2.0 


Precision  production,       18.2         18.8 
craft,  and  repair  (%) 


19.4 


20.0  18.0        14.7  17.6  22.4 


Operators,  fabricators,     19.9         18.0 
and  laborers  (%) 


27.5 


29.2  23.5        22.9  27.1  21.7 


Employed  females,      53,533    42,222 
16  years  and 
over  (000) 


3,580  2,090  341  211  607  331 


Managerial  and 
professional 
specialty  (%) 


27.5        29.7 


16.4 


14.0  20.6        26.6  14.9  23.1 


Technical  sales 
and  adm. 
support  (%) 


44.5         45.6 


39.6 


39.3  47.9        48.5  30.4  44.6 


Service 
occupations  (%) 


17.5         15.4 


24.9 


24.6  17.7        13.1  35.5  21.5 


Farming,  forestry, 
and  fishing  (%) 


0.8  0.9 


1.7 


2.8  0.0  0.0  0.3  0.4 


Precision  production,         2.0  1.9 

craft,  and  repair  (%) 


2.9 


3.1 


2.6  1.9  3.2  1.7 


Operators,  fabricators,       7.7 
and  laborers  (%) 


6.5  14.6  16.2  11.2  9.9  15.7 


8.7 


Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  The  Hispanic  Population  in  the  United  States:  March  1992  (Washington, 
D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1993). 

•Refers  to  non-Latino  whites. 
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and  Puerto  Ricans  (10.9%),  while  other  Latinos  (18.3%)  have  rates  somewhat  higher 
than  those  of  Mexicans  and  Puerto  Ricans  but  lower  than  those  of  Cubans.  The  relative 
standing  among  women  is  different.  Cuban  (26.6%),  other  Latin  (23.1%),  and  Puerto 
Rican  (20.6%)  women  have  higher  proportions  among  managers  and  professionals  than 
Mexicans  (14.0%)  or  Central  and  South  American  (14.9%)  women.  Other  important  dif- 
ferences to  consider  are  that  Mexican  and  Central  and  South  Americans  are  more  con- 
centrated in  operator,  fabricator,  and  laborer  categories  than  men  of  other  Latino  origins, 
and  Mexican  and  Central  and  South  American  women  are  similarly  more  concentrated 
in  service  occupations  than  women  of  other  Latino  origins. 

The  above  discussion  suggests  that  the  educational  and  occupational  standing  of 
Latinos  is  substantially  worse  than  that  of  whites.  However,  the  analysis  also  indicates 
that  there  are  important  gender  and  origin  group  differences  that  must  be  taken  into 
account.  For  instance,  Mexicans  and  Puerto  Ricans  seem  to  be  the  most  underrepre- 
sented  in  occupations  requiring  higher  educational  credentials.  However,  the  representa- 
tion of  Mexican  and  Puerto  Rican  men  is  similar  to  that  of  whites  in  the  craft  occu- 
pations in  which  skill  requirements  and  earnings  are  higher  than  in  many  other  occupa- 
tions. Similarly,  Latin  women  are  as  equally  represented  as  white  women  in  the  clerical 
occupations,  which  have  been  among  the  growing  occupational  sectors  for  many  years. 

Earnings 

Earnings  provide  a  good  summary  index  of  the  relative  labor-market  standing  of 
Latinos.  Yearly  earnings  are  the  product  of  the  length  of  time  worked  and  the  wage  rate 
of  workers.  The  wage  rate,  in  turn,  depends  on  the  occupational  position  and  education 
of  workers.  The  previous  analysis  indicates  that  Latinos  are  disadvantaged  on  both 
accounts.  Latino  men  have  higher  unemployment  rates  and  lower  occupational  standing 
than  white  men.  Latino  women,  in  addition  to  those  factors  affecting  men,  have  lower 
participation  rates  than  white  women.  Thus,  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  1991  Latino  men 
earned  59.8  cents  for  each  dollar  of  the  median  earnings  of  white  men,  while  Latino 
women  earned  77.6  cents  for  each  dollar  of  the  median  earnings  of  white  women  (see 
Table  4).  Readers  should  also  consider  that  white  women  earned  almost  $11,000  less 
than  white  men  during  that  year.  For  year-round,  full-time  workers,  the  earning  gap  is 
somewhat  lower  for  men,  but  there  is  no  difference  for  women.  Latino  men  earned  63.7 
cents  for  each  dollar  of  white  men's  earnings,  and  Latino  women  earned  77  cents  for 
each  dollar  of  white  women's  earnings. Of  equal  importance  as  consideration  of  relative 
earnings  is  the  fact  that,  in  1991,  only  61.8  percent  of  Latino  men  and  50.9  percent  of 
Latino  women  were  year-round,  full-time  workers.  In  comparison,  the  proportion  of 
year-round,  full-time  white  workers  was  67.9  percent  for  men  and  52.1  percent  for 
women.  Seasonal,  part-year,  and  part-time  employment  seems  to  affect  the  earnings  of 
Latinos  disproportionately  in  comparison  with  white  men. 

Overall,  the  socioeconomic  profile  suggests  that  Latinos  are  disproportionately  repre- 
sented among  the  working  poor.  Latinos  are  overrepresented  in  low-wage  occupations, 
have  high  incidence  of  unemployment  and  a  low  proportion  of  full-year,  full-time  work, 
and,  as  a  consequence  of  their  labor-market  standing,  have  earnings  that  are  close  to  or 
below  poverty  level.  In  part,  labor-market  outcomes  are  explained  by  Latinos'  lower 
educational  attainment.  But  the  persistent  segmentation  of  Latinos  in  low-wage  occupa- 
tions, unusual  rates  of  intermittent  work,  and  high  unemployment  suggest  that  other  fac- 
tors are  at  play. The  following  sections  examine  how  the  structure  of  labor  markets  and 
the  organization  of  workplaces  create  barriers  to  the  advancement  of  Latino  workers. 
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Table  4 


Earnings  by  Origin,  March  1992 


Total        White3 


Latino 


Central 
Latino  Puerto  &  South 

Total        Mexican      Rican      Cuban     American     Other 


All  Workers 


Males  with 

72,040 

earnings 

Median 

21,856 

earnings  ($) 

%  of  white 

90.1 

earnings 

Mean  earnings  ($) 

26,817 

Females  with 

61,808 

earnings 

Median 

12,884 

earnings  ($) 

%  of  white 

96.1 

earnings 

56,675  6,072  3,860 

24,252  14,503  12,959 

100.0  59.8  53.4 

28,769  18,150  16,477 

48,527  4,165  2,462 

13,406  10,399  9,260 

100.0  77.6  69.1 


530  303 

18,256  17,638 

75.3  72.7 

20,985  24,288 

385  249 

14,463  13,124 

107.9  97.9 


951  428 

14,868  20,456 

61.3  84.3 

19,207  23,041 

679  389 

10,635  12,844 

79.3  95.8 


Mean  earnings  ($)    15,945        16,304      12,822       11,638        15,903      16,550        12,506      15,427 


Year-round,  Full-time  Workers 


Males  with 
earnings 

Median 
earnings  ($) 


47,888       38,472 
29,418       31,046 


%  of  white  earnings  94.8  100.0 
Mean  earnings  ($)  34,354  36,357 
32,447       25,284 


Females  with 
earnings 

Median 
earnings  ($  ) 


3,751 

19,769 

63.7 

23,251 

2,120 


2,285 

18,186 

58.6 

21,258 

1,166 


356  200 


626  285 


22,749  22,231  19,631  24,812 

73.3  71.6  63.2  79.9 

26,009  29,700  24,210  29,161 

234  156  353  211 


20,550       21,089      16,244       15,645        18,656      19,749        14,290      19,999 


%  of  white  earnings     97.4  100.0  77.0  74.2 

Mean  earnings  ($)    22,947       23,565      18,515       17,645 


88.5  93.6  67.8  94.8 

21,010      21,675        17,155      20,494 


Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  The  Hispanic  Population  in  the  United  States:  March  1992.  (Washington, 
D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1993). 

aRefers  to  non-Latino  whites. 
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Recent  Changes  in  Employment  Structures  and 
Their  Implications  for  Latino  Workers 

Over  the  past  twenty  years,  structural  change  has  taken  the  form  of  a  compositional  shift 
in  the  distribution  of  employment  —  away  from  manufacturing  and  toward  ser- 
vice provision  —  and  a  change  in  the  employment  practices  of  large,  stable  employers. 
These  firms,  which  have  been  targeted  for  enforcement  of  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity (EEO)  goals,  have  historically  been  considered  the  environments  most  favorable  to 
the  improvement  of  promotion  opportunities  and  career  development  for  women 
and  minorities  because  of  their  size  and  because  their  structured  employment  systems  can 
be  monitored  relatively  easily.  Ironically,  while  EEO  enforcement  efforts  targeted  these 
settings,  internal  labor  markets  and  promotion  ladders  weakened,  and  hiring 
for  middle-  and  high-level  positions  increasingly  took  place  in  the  external  market  from 
the  1970s  onward.  These  trends  in  employment  practices  have  thus  limited  the  impact  of 
policies  geared  toward  improving  promotion  patterns  within  firms.13 

The  erosion  of  internal  labor  markets  has  resulted  in  both  diminished  opportunity 
through  seniority  and  experience  for  minority  incumbent  workers  and  reduced  numbers 
of  job  opportunities  for  future  cohorts.  Entry-level  jobs,  at  the  same  time  they  are  becom- 
ing increasingly  divorced  from  training  and  promotion  ladders,  also  run  a  greater  risk  of 
becoming  "secondary-like,"  meaning  that  they  represent  lower-paid,  limited-training, 
tenuous-employment  arrangements.  They  may  even  be  altogether  externalized  from  cor- 
porations through  subcontracting  of  production  and  peripheral  activities  to  outside  firms. 
Evidence  of  this  trend  includes  the  growth  of  part-time  and  temporary  employment  in  the 
total  workforce,  as  discussed  below. 

In  consequence,  Latino  men  and  women  may  see  their  opportunities  for  advancement 
from  entry-  to  middle-level  positions,  and  from  middle-  to  high-level  positions,  threat- 
ened because  the  aggregate  number  of  job-promotion  opportunities  is  shrinking  as  the 
mechanisms  for  internal  promotion  have  weakened,  and  because  the  policy  enforcement 
of  EEO  standards  may  have  lessened  as  well.  Women  and  minorities  may  also  be  at 
greater  risk  of  long-term  unemployment  if,  on  losing  a  job  following  a  corporate  restruc- 
turing, they  encounter  difficulties  of  access  to  new  occupations  because  such  occupations 
have  traditionally  been  dominated  by  nonminority  males. 

For  the  workforce  as  a  whole,  nonminority  and  minority,  we  expect  the  impact  of 
structural  change  to  manifest  itself  in  a  number  of  ways,  some  of  which  are  more  imme- 
diately verifiable  than  others.  For  example,  reduced  opportunities  for  mobility  will  result 
in  shorter  job  tenure  and  limited  earnings  growth  only  in  the  medium  and  longer  terms. 
Other  consequences  of  structural  changes  are  reflected  in  shifts  in  industry  and  occupa- 
tional composition  of  employment,  with  rapid  decline  in  some  manufacturing  industries 
and  the  rise  of  part-time  and  temporary  work.  Thus,  evidence  of  the  impact  of  structural 
change  on  the  workforce  may  include  increased  job  loss  and  displacement,  declining 
unionization,  increased  part-time  employment,  and  reduced  opportunities  in  some  urban 
areas  arising  from  changes  in  the  spatial  organization  of  production. 

The  remainder  of  this  section,  based  on  the  analytical  arguments  presented  above, 
addresses  whether  these  trends  affect  outcomes  for  Latino  workers  in  ways  that  are  simi- 
lar to,  or  different  from,  those  predicted  for  the  workforce  as  a  whole.  We  present  infor- 
mation on  particular  aspects  of  the  labor-market  experiences  of  Latino  workers.  These 
include  job  displacement,  part-time  and  part- year  work,  and  the  decline  of  unionization. 
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Table  5 


Industrial  Distribution  by  Sex,  Race,  and  Ethnicity 


Latino 


White 


1984    1988    1992 


1984    1988 


1992 


Male 


Agriculture 

6.8 

7.1 

7.1 

Mining 

1.0 

0.9 

0.8 

Construction 

10.7 

11.0 

10.0 

Manufacturing 

26.3 

24.5 

21.0 

Transportation 

8.2 

7.3 

7.9 

Wholesale  trade 

4.2 

4.9 

4.4 

Retail  trade 

16.9 

15.4 

19.4 

F.I.R.E. 

3.9 

4.0 

3.8 

Business  and 

professional  services 

13.9 

17.2 

16.2 

Personal  services 

4.5 

4.3 

5.7 

Public  administration 

3.7 

3.5 

3.8 

Female 

Agriculture 

1.6 

1.8 

1.7 

Mining 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

Construction 

0.7 

0.8 

0.9 

Manufacturing 

23.2 

19.6 

17.4 

Transportation 

3.7 

4.0 

4.0 

Wholesale  trade 

2.3 

2.2 

2.7 

Retail  trade 

17.6 

17.5 

16.7 

F.I.R.E. 

7.9 

9.1 

7.9 

Business  and 

professional  services 

28.9 

29.2 

33.7 

Personal  services 

9.8 

11.2 

11.5 

Public  administration 

4.2 

4.4 

3.5 

4.3 

3.7 

3.5 

1.4 

1.2 

1.1 

10.3 

11.0 

10.3 

23.8 

24.3 

22.1 

9.1 

9.4 

9.4 

5.4 

5.8 

5.8 

14.5 

12.8 

13.3 

5.2 

5.1 

5.4 

18.5 

19.1 

20.5 

2.9 

2.6 

3.3 

4.5 

4.9 

5.3 

1.4 

1.2 

1.1 

0.4 

0.4 

0.3 

1.3 

1.3 

1.4 

14.2 

13.9 

12.4 

4.0 

4.2 

4.5 

2.8 

2.7 

3.0 

20.3 

18.3 

17.3 

8.7 

10.5 

9.0 

36.4 

37.1 

40.9 

6.6 

5.8 

5.7 

3.9 

4.5 

4.3 

Source:  Institute  staff  computations  based  on  Current  Population  Survey  computer  tapes,  1984,  1988,  1992. 


Shifts  in  Occupation  and  Industry  Distributions 

In  addition  to  the  changes  within,  the  overall  distribution  of  economic  activity  across 
sectors  in  the  U.S.  economy  has  shifted  away  from  manufacturing,  particularly  of 
durable  goods,  and  mining  and  toward  service-producing  activities.  As  a  result,  some 
occupations  and  industries  in  which  Latino  workers  concentrate  have  witnessed  decline. 

From  1984  to  1992,  Latino  men  and  women  displayed  more  significant  changes  in 
their  occupational  distribution  than  their  non-Latino  white  counterparts.14  As  noted 
earlier,  Latino  men  and  women  concentrate  in  blue-collar  (farmer,  laborer,  and  craft)  and 
lower-white-collar  (services,  clerical,  and  sales)  occupations.  They  are  relatively  less 
concentrated  than  white  workers  in  upper-white-collar  occupations  (managerial,  profes- 
sional, and  technical).  The  blue-collar  occupations  in  which  Latinos  were  concentrated 
in  1984  have  declined  in  absolute  numbers  and  as  a  share  of  total  employment  through- 
out the  1 980s.  Nevertheless,  Latino  workers  have  remained  relatively  concentrated  in 
these  occupations  despite  their  decline.  Similarly,  white  males  who  are  relatively  over- 
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represented  in  craft  occupations  maintained  this  concentration  during  the  1980s  in  spite 
of  the  aggregate  decline  of  these  occupations.  The  industrial  distribution  of  Latino 
employment  and  its  change  over  time  are  behind  the  changes  in  Latino  occupational 
distributions  discussed  above.  Table  5  shows  the  industrial  distribution  of  Latino 
and  white  men  and  women  for  1984,  1988,  and  1992. 

Latinos  are  largely  overrepresented  in  agriculture.  Latino  males  are  significantly 
overrepresented  in  personal  services,  while  Latino  women  are  largely  overrepre- 
sented in  manufacturing  and  personal  services.  In  contrast,  white  men  and  women  are 
more  evenly  distributed  across  industries,  and  their  concentration  does  not  change 
significantly  over  time.  From  1984  to  1992,  Latinos,  to  a  greater  degree  than  whites, 
moved  out  of  manufacturing  and  into  services,  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  and 
agriculture.  This  change  in  industry  concentration  is  mirrored  in  the  movement  out  of 
blue-collar  occupations  and  into  lower-white-collar  occupations  previously  noted. 
The  evolution  of  Latino  employment  during  the  1980s  has  thus  been  affected  by  the 
aggregate  decline  of  manufacturing  and  growth  of  service  activities  in  the  economy 
as  a  whole.15  Additionally,  while  Latino  concentration  in  agriculture  increased  over  the 
period,  it  decreased  for  whites.  The  increase  of  Latino  workers  employed  in  agriculture 
may  be  due  to  sustained  Central  American  immigration  to  the  Southwest. 

Cross-industry/occupation  matrices  prepared  as  background  for  this  study  (see  end- 
note 13)  provide  further  indication  that  the  personal-service  sector  contributed  to 
the  increased  concentration  of  Latino  men  in  service  occupations.16  The  business  and 
professional-service  sector  contributed  to  the  gains  in  occupational  representation 
of  Latino  men  in  technical  occupations  and  Latino  women  in  managerial  and  service 
occupations.17 

This  compositional  change  in  industry  and  employment  had  an  adverse  impact  on 
Latino  earnings  during  the  1980s.  While  Latinos  and  whites  are  paid  differently 
within  the  same  occupation,  it  is  also  true  that  Latinos  in  craft  and  laborer  occupations 
have  received  higher  wages  than  their  counterparts  in  service  occupations  and,  for 
females,  in  sales  occupations.  The  same  pattern  holds  true  for  Latinos  in  farming  occu- 
pations. Latino  workers'  total  earnings  have  thus  been  adversely  affected  by  the  in- 
creased concentration  in  service  and  farm  occupations.18 

Latino  earnings  relative  to  white  earnings  have  also  been  adversely  affected  by  the 
fact  that  Latinos  have  become  increasingly  concentrated  in  service  occupations 
in  which  the  Latino/white  earnings  ratio  has  actually  worsened  from  1983  to  1991. 
This  pattern  of  increasing  relative  concentration  in  occupations  in  which  Latino/white 
wage  disparity  has  grown  continues  to  drive  the  widening  median  earnings  gap  be- 
tween Latinos  and  whites. 

Displaced  Workers 

Latino  workers  have  been  particularly  affected  by  the  decline  of  manufacturing  activi- 
ties, not  only  because  they  have  been  employed  in  the  sector  in  large  numbers,  but 
because  manufacturing  has  held  the  potential  to  provide  workers  of  limited  education 
with  access  to  pay  for  seniority  and  to  union  representation. 

Thus,  as  manufacturing  firms  restructured  their  employment  during  the  1980s  and 
implemented  layoffs  and  other  workforce  reduction  plans,  Latino  workers  exper- 
ienced job  displacement  relatively  more  frequently  than  non-Latino  white  workers. 
In  the  1984  displaced  worker  survey  (January  Current  Population  Survey),  Podgursky 
and  Swaim  noted  that  both  black  and  Latino  workers  made  up  a  larger  portion  of 
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displacements  than  of  employed  nondisplaced  workers.19  In  this  survey,  displacements 
account  for  the  number  of  workers  who  lost  or  left  jobs  as  a  result  of  plant  or  company 
closings  or  moves,  slack  work,  or  the  abolishment  of  their  positions  or  shifts  during 
1 980-1 984.20  Latino  workers  accounted  for  6  percent  of  displaced  workers  and  5.6  per- 
cent of  the  nondisplaced  employed  workers.  Similarly,  black  workers  accounted  for 
12.1  percent  of  the  displaced  and  only  10.2  percent  of  the  nondisplaced.  We  attributed 
this  difference  to  the  relative  concentration  of  these  two  groups  in  blue-collar  occupa- 
tions, although  in  that  period  Latino  blue-collar  workers  were  not  overrepresented 
among  the  displaced. 

In  an  analysis  of  the  January  1992  displaced  worker  survey,  which  reported  on  dis- 
placements over  the  period  1987-1991,  Gardner  found  that  Latino  workers  had  the 
highest  likelihood  of  displacement  during  this  time  of  any  racial/ethnic  group:  11.8  per- 
cent lost  their  jobs.  This  rate  of  displacement,  computed  for  workers  with  at  least 
three  years  of  tenure  prior  to  job  loss,  was  the  highest  registered  rate  for  this  group 
since  the  first  survey  in  1984.21  In  this  survey,  not  only  were  Latino  workers  more  likely 
to  be  among  the  displaced,  they  were  less  likely  than  whites  to  be  reemployed  at  a  new 
job  (at  the  time  of  the  survey)  if  displaced.22 

Thus,  Latino  workers  appear  to  have  suffered  from  the  effects  of  structural  changes 
in  the  economy  to  a  greater  degree  than  either  black  or  white  workers  from  1987  to 
1991.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  types  of  industries  and  occupations  in  which  Latino 
workers  concentrate.  During  this  recent  period,  displacement  rates  for  all  workers  were 
high  in  manufacturing  and  retail  trade;23  Latino  workers  are  represented  in  large  num- 
bers in  these  industries.  The  same  author  also  notes  that  the  rates  of  reemployment  for 
workers  in  services  declined  from  80  percent  in  the  1990  survey  to  66  percent  in  the 
1992  survey;  therefore  Latino  workers  employed  in  services  (particularly  in  retail  trade 
and  personal  services)  run  a  greater  risk  of  longer-term  unemployment  once  they  expe- 
rience job  loss. 

Decline  of  Manufacturing  and  Unionization 

It  is  important  to  assess  union  representation  among  Latinos  because  unions  have  tradi- 
tionally offered  opportunities  for  advancement  within  occupations  in  which  Latinos 
are  concentrated.  Arguments  in  the  literature  on  structural  change  in  employment  have 
pointed  out  that  the  decline  of  industries  and  occupations  in  which  unions  are  most  like- 
ly to  be  present  have  had  a  deleterious  effect  on  unionization  rates.  In  turn,  the  decline 
in  union  coverage  (union  density)  has  contributed  to  the  widening  of  the  earnings  distri- 
bution across  occupations  and  groups  (non-Latino  whites  versus  other  groups)  and 
within  occupations  and  groups.  This  widening  earning  inequality  has  been  pointed  to  as 
further  evidence  of  structural  change  in  the  economy.24  As  discussed  elsewhere  in  this 
study,  Latino  workers  certainly  have  experienced  declining  incomes  relative  to  whites 
and  a  growing  intragroup  income  dispersion.  What  were  the  unionization  trends  regard- 
ing Latino  workers? 

From  1986  to  1992,  as  Table  6  indicates,  union  density  among  Latinos  declined 
slightly,  as  it  did  for  white  and  black  workers.25  Union  coverage  was  higher  for  Latinos 
than  for  whites  in  1 986,  because  of  female  rates  of  unionization,  but  declined  and 
reached  the  same  levels  as  that  for  whites  in  1992.  In  fact,  union  coverage  for  Latino 
males  is  lower  than  that  for  white  males,  while  female  rates,  in  spite  of  decline,  also 
remain  higher  than  rates  for  white  workers.  Union  coverage  for  Latino  workers  is  lower 
than  for  black  workers  of  both  genders  throughout  the  period. 
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Table  6 


Percentage  of   Workers  Covered  by  a  Union 
or  Employee  Association  Contract 


Year  Whites  Blacks  Latinos 

1986  19.1  26.7  20.0 

1988  18.1  25.9  17.7 

1990  17.6  24.3  16.5 

1992  17.1  24.2  17.0 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Current  Population  Survey  as  reported  in  Employment  and  Earnings 
(Washington,  D.C.,  1987,  1989,  1991,  1993). 

De  Freitas's  report  on  twenty-three-  to  thirty-year-olds  from  the  1988  National  Youth 
Longitudinal  Survey  notes  that  once  Latinos  are  taken  out  of  the  white  and  black 
racial  groups,  union  coverage  is  greater  among  Latinos  than  among  non-Latino  whites: 
20.5  percent  versus  16.7  percent.  This  differential  is  not  solely  owing  to  the  fact  that 
Latinos  concentrate  in  industries  and  occupations  with  greater  incidence  of  union  cover- 
age, but  may  be  attributed  to  greater  interest  in  union  representation  among  Latinos. 
Even  in  professional  and  blue-collar  occupations,  Latinos  are  more  likely  to  have  union 
coverage  in  their  jobs  than  non-Latino  white  workers.  This  pattern  holds  within  indus- 
try as  well.  Across  national  origin  groups,  Central  and  South  American  workers  have  the 
highest  coverage  rate  (28.8%),  Puerto  Ricans  and  Cubans  come  next  (25.2  and  24.4%, 
respectively),  followed  by  Mexicans  (19.6%).  Nevertheless,  De  Freitas  also  notes  that, 
even  though  Latino  unionization  rates  grew  in  the  early  1980s,  by  the  end  of  the  decade 
the  union  coverage  of  Latinos  shared  the  same  downward  trend  as  other  groups  because 
union  coverage  failed  to  keep  up  with  Latino  employment  growth. 

Part-Time  and  Part- Year  Employment 

The  growth  of  part-time  and  part-year  employment  in  the  workforce  as  a  whole  has  also 
been  pointed  out  as  evidence  of  decreased  opportunities  for  full-time,  year-round  em- 
ployment. We  review  here  two  types  of  evidence  on  the  incidence  of  part-time  employ- 
ment among  Latino  workers.  First  is  evidence  on  part-time  employment  defined  by 
weekly  hours,  namely,  fewer  than  thirty-five.  Second  is  evidence  on  part-year  employ- 
ment, a  particularly  relevant  measure  for  Latino  workers  who  are  employed  in  sectors 
that  may  offer  seasonal  employment  only.  We  report  these  figures  for  male  and  female 
workers. 

On  average,  Latino  workers  in  1992  were  no  more  likely  to  work  part-time  weekly 
hours  than  the  workforce  as  a  whole:  18.9  percent  of  Latinos  did  so,  as  compared  with 
19.2  percent  of  white  and  17.9  percent  of  black  workers.  However,  the  nature  of  part- 
time  schedules  differs  for  Latino  workers:  9.3  percent  of  them  work  part  time  for  eco- 
nomic reasons  (short  schedules,  seasonality)  as  compared  with  5.1  percent  of  white  and 
7.9  percent  of  black  workers  (see  Table  7).  Conversely,  fewer  Latinos  work  part  time 
for  noneconomic  reasons.27 

Using  the  1988  and  1992  March  Current  Population  Surveys,  we  computed  rates  of 
part-time  and  full-time  part-year  employment  and  part-time  and  full-time  full- 
year  employment  (1984  data  are  not  reliable,  so  they  are  not  reported  here).  Full-year 
employment  is  measured  as  fifty  weeks  or  more  per  year. 
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Table  7 


Incidence  of  Part-time  Hours  in  the  Workforce,  1992 

Total  White3  Black3  Latinos 


Total  (all  civilians  (000) 

117,598 

101,479 

11,933 

8.971 

Full-time  schedules  (%) 

80.8 

80.6 

82.2 

81.1 

Part-time  schedules  (%) 

19.2 

19.4 

17.9 

18.9 

Part  time  for 

05.4 

05.1 

07.9 

09.3 

economic  reasons  (%) 

Part  time  for 

13.8 

14.3 

10.0 

09.7 

noneconomic  reasons  (%) 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Current  Population  Survey  as  reported  in  Employment  and  Earnings 
(Washington,  D.C.,  1992). 
includes  Latinos. 

The  reason  for  breaking  down  the  Latino  workforce  along  these  dimensions  is  that 
Latinos  are  on  average  more  likely  to  be  employed  part  of  a  year  than  other  groups 
because  of  the  types  of  occupations  and  industries  in  which  they  work.  Part-year  em- 
ployment can  be  a  source  of  lower  yearly  earnings;  its  increase  over  time  can  also  indi- 
cate reduced  access  to  stable  employment  for  a  group. 

We  report  the  incidence  of  part-time  and  part-year  work  separately  for  male  and  fe- 
male workers,  given  the  different  employment  patterns  of  each  gender.  In  1992,  Latino 
male  workers  had  lower  rates  of  full-time  and  full-year  employment  than  males  of  other 
groups.  The  incidence  of  full-time,  year-round  employment  is  seven  points  lower  among 
Latino  males  than  among  white  males;  it  is  more  than  one  point  lower  than  among  black 
males.  Latino  female  workers  have  lower  incidence  of  full-time,  year-round  employment 
than  female  workers  of  other  groups;  it  is  almost  six  percentage  points  lower  than  that 
for  black  female  workers. 

From  1988  to  1992,  the  incidence  of  full-time,  year-round  employment  declined  by 
one  percentage  point  for  Latino  males  and  grew  slightly  for  Latino  females.  In  fact, 
across  all  groups  (except  for  the  "other"  category),  the  incidence  of  full-time,  year-round 
employment  declined  for  males  and  grew  for  females. 

The  relatively  greater  incidence  of  part-year  employment  in  the  total  Latino  work- 
force is  due  to  its  relative  concentration  in  farm,  laborer,  service,  clerical,  and  craft 
occupations.  Part-year  employment  is  especially  prevalent  among  farm  workers,  labor- 
ers, and  craft  workers  of  both  genders.  In  these  occupations,  Latino  workers  of  both 
genders  have  the  highest  rates  of  part-year  employment. 


Latinos  in  Work  Organizations 


The  bulk  of  the  research  on  Latinos  in  workplace  organizations  has  centered  around  a 
socioeconomic  analysis  of  the  labor  force  following  the  human-capital  model.  Though 
the  importance  of  this  type  of  research  should  not  be  understated,  this  approach  has  lim- 
ited the  scope  of  research  on  Latinos  in  the  workplace.28  The  focus  on  labor-market 
analyses  exclusively  and  the  reliance  on  statistical  inferences  to  assess  discrimination 
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leave  an  enormous  gap  in  our  understanding  of  the  experience  and  situation  of  Latinos  in 
the  workplace. What  has  been  missing  is  documentation  and  information  about  the 
micropractices29  and  the  everyday  institutional  practices30  that  result  in  barriers  to  Latino 
well-being,  mobility,  and  advancement  in  our  places  of  work.  In  other  words,  what  is 
needed  is  more  data  and  analyses  at  the  level  of  the  firm31  or  about  the  internal  practices 
that  act  as  barriers  to  Latinos  in  organizations. 

We  use  four  major  categories  to  review  and  analyze  data  on  the  situation  of  Latinos 
in  organizations  and  the  barriers  to  their  advancement.  They  are  ( 1 )  the  structure  of 
work,  (2)  symbols,  images,  and  work  identities,  (3)  intergroup  relations,  and  (4)  work- 
place culture.  In  the  following  sections,  we  provide  examples  of  institutional  practices  in 
each  of  these  categories  and  how  they  specifically  affect  Latinos  in  the  workplace. 

Structure  of  Work 

The  structure  of  work  refers  to  practices  that  are  key  to  the  business  of  an  organization 
and  that  are  structured  either  formally  or  informally  in  the  daily  activities  and  modes 
of  the  organization's  operations.  Explanations  that  focus  on  the  structure  of  work  shift 
attention  from  how  the  characteristics  of  individuals  and  ethnic-gender  groups  affect 
their  job  situation  to  how  the  characteristics  of  the  job  itself  determine  and  influence  the 
job  situation  of  the  individual.32  In  focusing  on  structural  explanations  of  work  discrimi- 
nation, we  examine  the  following  practices:  recruitment  and  hiring,  job  segregation  and 
"tracking,"  mentoring,  and  representation  in  decision-making  positions. 

Discriminatory  practices  in  the  recruitment  and  hiring  of  Latinos  result  in  underrepre- 
sentation  of  Latinos  in  entry-level  jobs  and  throughout  the  hierarchy  of  organizations. 
But  studies  about  discriminatory  practices  in  hiring  are  difficult  to  conduct.  In  the  case 
of  Latinos,  these  are  further  limited  by  inconsistencies  in  collecting  national  and  organi- 
zational data  owing  to  the  differences  in  how  Latinos  identify  themselves.33 

Nevertheless,  some  practices  or  barriers  stand  out.  Bendick,  Jackson,  Reinoso,  and 
Hodges,  who  conducted  a  controlled  study  comparing  treatment  among  Latino  and 
Anglo  job  applicants,  found  that  discrimination  was  particularly  prevalent  for  males  and 
for  city  jobs  that  did  not  require  a  college  degree  and  were  not  widely  advertised.34 
Examples  of  specific  employer  behaviors  that  signaled  discrimination  included  not 
returning  telephone  calls,  not  asking  about  relevant  experience  for  a  job,  not  moving  the 
applicant  to  the  next  step  in  the  process,  and  saying  that  the  position  is  not  available 
when  it  is  still  open. 

In  a  study  of  Latinos  in  the  military,  Rosenfeld  and  Culbertson  review  the  following 
major  barriers  perceived  in  the  recruitment  of  Latinos:  "(a)  lack  of  visibility  [of  the  mili- 
tary as  employer]  in  the  Latino  community,  (b)  lack  of  awareness  of  opportunities  pro- 
vided by  the  military,  and  (c)  lack  of  understanding  on  how  one  qualifies  for  entrance 
into  military  services."35 

In  a  study  of  Latino  representation  in  the  federal  government,  Edwards,  Thomas,  and 
Burch  report  that  Latino  managers  identified  having  to  complete  the  very  detailed  appli- 
cation form  required  for  government  employment  as  "a  major  obstacle  to  achieving 
employment  parity  for  Hispanics ,"36  Other  organizational  barriers  identified  in  their  study 
included  the  methods  of  advertising  jobs,  unreasonable  job  qualifications,  bias  in  recruit- 
ment and  promotion,  and  insensitivity  to  Hispanic  concerns. 

Job  segregation  refers  to  the  hiring  and  placement  that  confines  particular  groups  of 
people  to  particular  jobs.  Labor-market  analyses  suggest  a  pattern  of  job  segregation 
where  Latinos  are  overrepresented  in  low- wage  occupations,  in  part-year  and  part-time 
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occupations,  and  in  certain  industries.  Reyes  and  Halcon  suggest  that  Latino  profession- 
als experience  another  kind  of  job  segregation  that  can  be  described  as  a  type  of  "target- 
ing" or  "tracking,"  in  which  they  are  considered  appropriate  candidates  for  certain  types 
of  jobs  only.37  For  example,  Latinos  are  tracked  into  staff  positions  in  human  resource 
departments  in  business  organizations  rather  than  line  management  positions,  and 
into  bilingual  and  ethnic  studies  departments  in  educational  institutions  rather  than  into 
mainstream  university  programs.  Mentoring  is  an  informal  practice  that  supports  ad- 
vancement and  mobility  within  a  firm.  Kram38  and  Thomas39  have  documented  the 
importance  of  this  practice  in  the  advancement  of  women  and  black  professionals. 
Knouse  identifies  four  unique  problems  faced  by  Latinos  in  the  mentoring  process:  (1) 
the  lack  of  availability  of  mentors,  (2)  issues  of  language  and  acculturation,  (3)  insensi- 
tivity  to  Latino  culture  and  values,  and  (4)  differences  among  Latinos  and  their  different 
needs  and  styles  regarding  the  mentoring  process.40 

Studies  of  Latinos  in  colleges  and  universities  also  stress  the  importance  of  mentor- 
ing students,  especially  in  their  completing  graduate  and  advanced  degrees.Though 
much  information  exists  at  this  point  on  the  importance  and  characteristics  of  mentoring 
as  a  practice  which  contributes  to  advancement  and  mobility,  much  more  needs  to  be 
learned  about  the  particular  problems  and  specific  solutions  that  make  for  good  mentor- 
ing for  Latinos  in  the  workplace. 

Underrepresentation  of  Latinos  in  the  workplace  constitutes  a  barrier  in  itself  because 
it  reinforces  a  cycle  of  disadvantages  for  them.  This  is  particularly  important  when  one 
considers  how  few  Latinos  are  in  high-level  positions  of  authority  and  decision  making 
in  both  public  and  private  organizations.  For  example,  in  a  review  of  Latinos  on  boards 
of  public  Fortune  500  industries  and  service  corporations,  the  Hispanic  Association  of 
Corporate  Responsibility  (HACR)  found  that  "Hispanics  hold  84  out  of  11,587  director 
seats  and  69  out  of  12,894  executive  positions,  less  than  one  percent  in  each  case."41 

Not  only  are  Latinos  poorly  represented  in  high-level,  decision-making  positions,  but 
their  representation  is  less  significant  in  industries  of  greater  national  importance. 
Latinos  have  1  to  4  percent  representation  in  industries  such  as  beverages,  soaps  and 
cosmetics,  building  materials,  and  motor  vehicles  and  part  industries.  However,  Latinos 
have  less  than  one  half  of  a  percent  of  the  positions  in  transportation,  life  insurance, 
diversified  financing,  and  utilities,  and  no  representation  at  all  in  such  industries  as  aero- 
space, oil  production,  and  rubber  and  plastic. 

Underrepresentation  at  higher  organizational  levels  and  in  important  industries  means 
less  opportunity  for  Hispanics  to  influence  national  and  organizational  policies,  pro- 
grams, and  practices.  In  addition,  underrepresentation  also  means  few  role  models  for 
aspiring  and  upwardly  mobile  Latinos,  and  fewer  social  networks  to  support  their 
advancement  and  mobility  within  an  organization  and  across  an  industry. 

Symbols,  Images,  and  Identities 

Symbols,  images,  and  work  identities  in  the  workplace  encompass  analyzing  data  on 
stereotypes,  dominant  managerial  styles  and  images,  and  their  impact  on  the  structure  of 
work. 

Stereotypes  are  beliefs  about  general  characteristics  used  to  distinguish  one  group  of 
people  from  another.  Stereotyping  involves  attributing  specific  behaviors  of  members 
of  a  group  to  "cultural"  and  other  supposedly  innate  characteristics  of  that  group,regard- 
less  of  their  veracity  or  universality.  Stereotypes  about  women,  minorities,  and  ma- 
jority members  are  important  because  they  provide  the  basis  for  images  and  symbols 
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that  determine  judgments  about  productivity,  advancement  potential,  and  work  ethic. 
These  symbols  and  images  indirectly  influence  expectations  about  employees'  perfor- 
mance, managerial  capability,  organizational  fit,  and  a  variety  of  other  work-related 
practices.  At  the  same  time  that  stereotypes  influence  our  perceptions  about  members  of 
other  social  groups,  they  also  influence  perceptions  about  one's  own  group  and  one's 
self-concept. 

Few  data  exist  on  Latino  stereotypes  in  the  workplace.  However,  the  dynamic  that 
replaces  this  lack  of  work-related  stereotypes  is  to  fill  the  void  and  lack  of  knowledge  of 
Latinos  with  stereotypes  provided  by  television  and  films.  External  images  are  brought 
into  the  workplace.  Traditionally,  images  of  Latinos  in  the  media  include  the  hissing  vil- 
lain, the  gigolo,  the  Mexican  spitfire,  the  lazy,  shiftless  Latin,  or  the  drug  dealer.42 
Clearly,  these  are  not  positive  images  that  can  help  Latinos  in  the  workplace. 

Two  of  the  studies  reviewed  suggest  that  status  and  class  might  be  as  important  as 
ethnicity  in  determining  stereotypes  about  Latinos  in  organizations.  Jones  found  that 
among  college  students,  perceived  differences  in  work  ethic  among  whites  and  Latinos 
stemmed  from  inferences  about  their  social  status  and  job  titles,  that  is,  about  their  roles 
in  the  status  hierarchy.43  She  concludes  that  "occupational  title  appears  to  be  a  more  cen- 
tral trait  than  ethnicity  in  determining  American  students'  perceptions  of  people  and  .  .  . 
[explains]  how  stereotypes  of  Latinos  and  whites  have  acquired  particular  content."  Her 
study  suggests  that  access  to  status  information  might  help  eliminate  bias  against 
Latinos. 

In  a  study  of  the  meaning  of  race  for  employers,  Kirschenman  and  Neckerman  found 
that  employers  relied  heavily  on  the  categories  of  race,  class,  and  space,  not  just  eth- 
nicity, to  reach  conclusions  about  the  work  ethic  and  job  potential  of  Latinos,  blacks, 
and  whites.44 

Together,  these  two  studies  point  to  the  complexity  and  interactive  nature  of  the 
process  of  stereotyping.  We  suggest  that  for  Latinos,  who  are  both  racially  and  ethnical- 
ly diverse,  stereotyping  has  a  self-referential  nature  that  affects  Latinos  negatively 
regardless  of  their  social  status,  ethnicity,  and  race.  Even  though  status  information 
about  Latinos  may  help  diminish  the  impact  of  negative  stereotypes  about  them,  one  can 
expect  that  because  employers  do  not  make  class  and  race  distinctions  in  the  case  of 
Hispanics  and  whites,  which  they  do  in  the  case  of  blacks  to  determine  their  job  poten- 
tial, the  stereotype  of  Latino  as  poor  and  uneducated  precludes  employers  from  obtain- 
ing additional  and  appropriate  information  about  Latinos'  "class"  status.  Thus,  all 
Latinos  applying  for  jobs  may  be  judged  as  uneducated  and  unskilled  regardless  of  their 
class. 

Even  positive  stereotypes  about  Latinos  may  have  detrimental  effects  on  their  ad- 
vancement, especially  in  the  professional  and  management  ranks,  if  these  stereo- 
types do  not  fit  the  dominant  images  of  what  a  "good"  manager  or  worker  should  be. 
Gibb  and  Terry  describe  the  organizational  culture  and  the  dominant  white  male  style  of 
modern  organizations  as  "a  set  of  norms  and  values  they  expect  newcomers  to  adhere 
to  prior  to  granting  them  full  'club'  membership."  They  quote  John  Molloy's  advice  to 
aspiring  minority  managers  in  Dress  for  Success:  "If  you  are  black  or  Spanish  in 
America,  and  if  you  are  moving  up  the  rungs  of  corporate  success,  you  should  adhere 
to  the  dress  code  of  the  corporation  and  of  the  country,  even  going  somewhat  overboard 
in  the  direction  of  being  conservative."45 

Today,  prevalent  images  of  effective  managers  and  their  styles  are  typified  by  "the 
image  of  the  strong,  technically  competent,  authoritative  leader  who  is  sexually  potent 
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Table  8 

Mexican-American  and  Anglo-American  Values 

Mexican-American  Anglo-American 

Present  oriented  Future  oriented 

Immediate  gratification  Deferred  gratification 

*  Passive  Active 

*  Low  level  of  aspiration  High  level  of  aspiration 

*  Nongoal  oriented  Goal  oriented 
Nonsuccess  oriented  Success  oriented 

*  External  locus  of  control  Internal  locus  of  control 

and  attractive,  has  a  family,  and  has  his  emotions  under  control.46  A  certain  kind  of 
"hegemonic  masculinity,"  formed  around  dominance  over  women  and  in  opposition  to 
other  masculinities,  black  or  Latino,  is  part  of  the  culture  of  modern  organizations. 
In  contrast,  stereotypes  of  Latinos  as  family  oriented,  religious,  and  emotional  may  very 
well  act  as  deterrents  to  seeing  Latinos  as  potential  good  leaders  and  managers. 

In  summary,  negative  stereotypes,  the  lack  of  positive  images,  models  in  the  media 
and  throughout  society,  and  even  positive  characteristics  attributed  to  Latinos  that  go 
against  dominant  organizational  norms  and  "ways  of  doing  business"  may  act  as  barriers 
to  Latinos  in  the  workplace.  The  lack  of  information  about  the  accomplishments  of 
Latinos  and  the  absence  of  realistic  images  about  them  as  a  people  contributes  to  the 
development  of  myths  and  undifferentiated  stereotypes  about  them.47  Since  it  can  affect 
a  variety  of  organizational  variables  from  initial  recruitment  and  hiring  to  expectations 
about  productivity,  advancement  potential,  and  opportunities  for  on-the-job  training  and 
mentoring,  stereotyping  becomes  a  focal  point  in  a  discriminatory  loop  that  affects 
Latinos  from  their  initial  contact  with  an  organization  to  the  end  of  their  working  lives. 

Intergroup  Relations 

The  importance  of  intergroup  relations  in  the  workplace  was  established  by  Alderfer, 
Alderfer,  Tucker,  and  Tucker  in  a  study  of  black  and  white  managers.48  The  authors, 
identifying  such  relations  as  identity  and  task  groups  which  exist  in  organizations,  found 
that  managerial  tasks  were  greatly  influenced  by  the  perceptions  of  membership  in  the 
groups  by  the  black  and  white  managers.  Though  this  work  is  important  in  illuminating 
the  operation  of  the  dynamics  in  organizational  intergroup  relations,  the  study  reflects 
a  dominant  bias  in  the  literature  that  tends  to  define  race  in  terms  of  black/white  rela- 
tions only.  This  bias  ignores  ethnicity  as  an  important  category  in  determining  social 
identity  group  membership.  Cox  points  to  this  problem  in  organizational  research  and 
suggests  that  researchers  use  the  term  "racioethnic"  to  refer  to  biologically  and  sociocul- 
turally  distinct  groups  of  people.49 

Ramirez  suggests  that  a  culturally  monolithic  model  has  dominated  the  research  on 
Latinos.50  In  this  approach,  other  social  groups  are  compared  to  Anglos,  who  are  set 
as  the  norm.  A  dominant/subordinate  relationship  is  set  between  Anglos  and  any  other 
group  in  which  intergroup  relations  are  defined  in  terms  of  assimilation  and  accultura- 
tion to  the  dominant  Anglo  culture.  While  Ramirez  provides  an  example  of  how  the 
culturally  monolithic  model  contributes  to  Latino  stereotypes,  he  also  provides  evidence 
to  contradict  the  following  dominant  perceptions  about  Mexican- American  and  Anglo- 
American  values  (see  Table  8). 
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Three  consequences  of  the  cultural-monolithic  model  have  a  negative  impact  on 
Latinos  in  organizations.  First,  Latinos  are  found  lacking  in  important  characteristics 
valued  in  the  workplace.  In  other  words,  the  cultural-monolithic  model  leads  to  cultural- 
deficit  explanations.  For  example,  the  values  marked  with  an  asterisk  in  the  above  com- 
parison point  to  a  lack  of  behavioral  traits  considered  very  important  in  determining 
managerial  potential  and  appropriate  work  ethic  in  organizational  members  of  any 
sociocultural  group.  According  to  the  comparison,  Mexican- Americans  would  be  judged 
deficient  in  key  traits  needed  to  succeed  as  workers  or  managers  in  an  organization. 

Second,  dominant  cultural  values  may  be  at  odds  with  the  character  of  Latino  inter- 
personal relationships,  forms  of  communication,  sex  role  expectations,  and  other  socio- 
cultural styles  of  members  of  Latino  groups.51  For  example,  in  a  study  of  Latino  man- 
agers, Ferdman  and  Cortes  found  that  the  following  were  cultural  themes  that  emerged 
for  this  group  in  the  workplace:  orientation  to  people,  direct  approach  to  conflict,  and 
flexible  attitude  toward  hierarchy.52  Though  these  values  are  considered  positive  traits  in 
highly  flexible  organizations,  they  are  not  highly  valued  in  many  bureaucratic  organiza- 
tions. Nevertheless,  the  authors  caution  against  using  these  themes  to  make  generaliza- 
tions about  Latino  cultural  traits. 

Third,  the  cultural-monolithic  model  together  with  an  approach  to  intergroup  rela- 
tions based  on  the  black/white  experience  in  the  United  States  has  two  limitations.  It 
pays  little  attention  to  the  role  and  the  impact  that  language,  language  use,  and  language 
discrimination  have  on  Latinos  in  the  workplace,  which  are  considered  a  key  factor  in 
defining  the  experience  of  Latinos  in  the  United  States.53  In  addition,  the  model  fails  to 
consider  the  complex  interaction  of  race,  gender,  and  class  in  determining  the  opportuni- 
ties of  Latinos  in  organizations.54 

Workplace  "Culture"  and  Inhospitable  Workplaces 

The  discriminatory  practices  embedded  in  the  structure  of  work,  symbols  and  images, 
and  intergroup  relations  all  operate  to  create  an  inhospitable  workplace  for  Latinos. 
But  another  set  of  organizational  practices  that  may  affect  Latinos  more  negatively  than 
other  groups  because  of  their  social  situations  and  cultural  background  include  or- 
ganizational practices  such  as  family-unfriendly  policies,  unhealthy  environments,  orga- 
nizational hierarchies,  and  emotionally  arid  workplaces. 

Some  of  these  practices  may  have  a  more  adverse  impact  on  Latino  women  than  on 
other  groups.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  inflexible  hierarchies  like  the  electronics 
industry,  75  percent  of  the  poorly  paid  assembly  workers  and  operatives  who  perform 
the  most  tedious  and  health-threatening  work  are  Hispanic  women.  In  contrast,  the  vast 
majority  of  the  engineers  and  professionals,  the  most  highly  paid  salaried  employees 
who  make  up  the  top  25  percent  in  any  industry,  are  male  and  non-Hispanic  whites.55 
As  another  example,  in  the  case  of  maternity,  family  leave  policies,  and  lack  of  available 
day  care,  these  may  be  even  more  important  as  a  determinant  of  the  quality  of  work 
life  and  the  ability  to  hold  on  to  a  job  for  Latinas  than  for  other  social  groups,  as  Latinos 
tend  to  have  larger  extended  families  for  whose  caretaking  women  are  still  mostly 
responsible.Though  equal  employment  opportunity  and  affirmative  action  (AA)  policies 
and  programs  should  have  benefited  Latinos  as  well  as  other  minority  groups,  it  has 
been  noted  that  AA  programs  have  been  most  beneficial  in  advancing  white  women.56 
Blacks  seem  to  have  gained  the  most  benefit  in  the  federal  and  public  service.  On  the 
other  hand,  affirmative  action  programs  have  created  a  climate  of  distrust  in  many 
organizations,  where  minority  employees  are  accused  by  majority  members  of  receiving 
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unjustly  favorable  treatment,  especially  in  promotions  and  other  opportunities  for 
advancement.  The  term  "reverse  discrimination"  is  symptomatic  of  situations  in  which 
policies  and  practices  implemented  to  redress  discriminatory  treatment  against 
minorities  are  perceived  and  labeled  by  whites  as  being  discriminatory  against  them. 
Last,  one  of  the  major  problems  in  addressing  the  situation  of  Latinos  in  organiza- 
tions seems  to  be  the  overall  emphasis  policymakers  and  decision  makers  have  placed 
on  the  criteria  of  managerial  and  professional  advancement  to  assess  the  progress  of 
Latinos  in  the  workplace.  Since  many  Latinos  in  organizations  are  concentrated  in 
the  lower-paying  jobs  with  few  opportunities  for  promotion  and  little  job  security,  the 
emphasis  on  managerial  advancement  makes  their  concerns  invisible  to  researchers 
and  policymakers.  It  leaves  the  majority  of  Latino  workers  with  little  opportunity  to 
progress  within  the  kinds  of  jobs  and  the  forms  of  work  in  which  they  really  participate. 


Policy  Recommendations 

Many  strategies  have  been  suggested  throughout  the  years  to  overcome  discrimination 
against  minorities  and  women  in  the  workplace.  Some,  like  affirmative  action,  have  been 
at  the  center  of  public  policy  debates  for  years.  This  is  not  the  forum  in  which  to  address 
the  different  issues  under  contention.  However,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  increasing 
discrimination  against  Latinos  and  other  minorities  is  a  transitory  phenomenon  that 
requires  no  special  efforts  to  overcome  it.  The  changing  reality  of  labor  markets  and  the 
lack  of  institutional  responses  in  the  workplace  makes  the  current  situation  of  Latinos 
particularly  challenging. 

Previous  studies  have  emphasized  bilingual  and  English-language  education  as  the 
most  promising  strategies  for  overcoming  Latinos'  disadvantage  in  labor  markets. 
The  National  Commission  for  Employment  Policy  study,  for  example,  recommended 
such  programs  because  they  concluded  that  language  fluency  was  the  primary  impedi- 
ment to  Latino  progress  in  the  workplace.57  Today  we  believe  that  the  focus  of  attention 
by  scholars  and  policymakers  alike  has  shifted  and  should  shift  toward  structural  barri- 
ers in  labor  markets  and  the  workplace  and  away  from  cultural  and  linguistic  character- 
istics. Language  acquisition  and  bilingual  education,  although  they  are  important,  are 
only  part  of  the  solution. 

Our  policy  recommendations  focus  on  strategies  targeted  to  remedy  the  challenges 
posed  by  changing  employment  structures  and  workplace  dynamics.  In  many  ways, 
Latinos  confront  an  unprecedented  situation  in  their  employment  outlook.  They  are 
largely  concentrated  in  low-wage  occupations  and  industries  and  predominantly 
employed  by  small  employers  with  a  limited  capacity  to  overcome  competitive  pressures 
in  their  product  markets.  These  employers  are  also  more  likely  to  hire  other  immigrants, 
minorities,  and  women,  which  increases  real  or  perceived  job  competition,  thus  increas- 
ing ethnic  antagonism.  Many  employers  lack  the  mechanisms  to  capitalize  on  the  skills, 
experience,  and  strengths  that  Latinos  bring  to  the  workplace. 

There  is  no  question  that  many  of  the  existing  federal  labor-market  policies  and  pro- 
grams are  necessary  mechanisms  to  remedy  the  disadvantages  of  Latinos.  Rec- 
ommendations for  policies  that  can  alter  the  course  of  impact  of  structural  change  on 
Latino  workers  meet  with  suggestions  that  are  suitable  for  the  workforce  as  a  whole. 

In  particular,  affirmative  action  plans,  minimum  wage  improvements,  the  extension  of 
social  security,  health,  and  pension  coverage  to  all  workers,  and  parental  leave 
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would  make  a  tremendous  difference  in  the  economic  well-being  of  low-wage  workers. 
However,  there  are  other  programs  that,  given  the  socioeconomic  profile  and  the 
employment  situation  of  Latinos,  may  have  a  high  impact  on  reducing  some  of  the 
adverse  effects  of  economic  restructuring  and  workplace  discrimination. 

Changes  in  the  Job  Structure 

Our  recommendations  toward  remedying  the  adverse  impact  of  structural  change  on 
Latinos  follow. 

1.  Latino  workers  will  benefit  from  policies  that  provide  incentives  and  an  institu- 
tional context  for  firms  to  stay  away  from  cost-cutting  production  strategies.  Instead, 
firms  should  be  encouraged  to  adopt  innovative  production  organizations  that  require 
continuous  skill  enhancement  for  workers  and  broader  task  definitions.  Latinos  will 
benefit  from  this  approach  because  the  adoption  of  high-performance  production 
strategies  will  result  in  on-the-job  skill  training  and  greater  opportunities  for  earning 
improvements.  Young  Latino  workers  will  benefit  particularly  from  continuous  on- 
the-job  skill  enhancement  because  they  have  the  lowest  level  of  educational  attain- 
ment of  any  group.  They  will  thus  benefit  both  from  work-based  adult  education  and 
from  job-related  skill  training. 

2.  Because  Latino  workers  are  disproportionately  represented  among  displaced  work- 
ers, they  will  benefit  most  from  improvements  to  the  training  and  job-placement  ser- 
vices provided  by  state  employment  services  and  retraining  programs.  The  limits  of 
retraining  and  skill-upgrading  programs  for  displaced  workers  have  been  discussed 
by  others;  existing  research  points  to  the  limits  of  funding  and  mechanisms  to  assess 
the  range  and  levels  of  worker  skills,  as  well  as  the  lack  of  identification  of  occupa- 
tions with  long-term  potential  for  retraining.  Displaced  Latino  workers  can  benefit 
from  programs  geared  to  facilitating  their  transition  out  of  declining  manufacturing 
industries.  Such  programs  could  entail  basic  skill  training  along  with  job-specific 
training. 

3.  Latino  workers,  because  of  their  higher-than-average  experience  with  part-year 
employment  and  because  they  tend  to  hold  jobs  that  do  not  provide  benefits  like  pen- 
sions and  health  insurance,  will  gain  from  reforms  to  the  system  of  benefit  provision. 
Whether  they  are  proffered  as  a  legal  obligation  or  voluntarily  by  employers,  Latinos 
will  be  the  beneficiaries  of  reforms  that  mandate  employers  to  provide  a  minimum 
standard  of  benefits  and  a  higher  minimum  wage  and  from  policies  that  facilitate  the 
portability  of  benefits  across  jobs  and  employers  over  the  course  of  a  worker's 
career.  If  key  benefit  provisions  become  societally  based  and  no  longer  depend  on  an 
employment  relationship,  Latino  workers  in  unstable  employment  will  profit  most. 

4.  As  with  other  workers,  Latinos  will  benefit  from  institutional  reforms  to  the  frame- 
work for  union  organization  and  collective  bargaining.  Latinos  concentrate  in  indus- 
tries and  occupations  in  which  union  organization  has  historically  raised  wages  and 
improved  working  conditions  and  promotion  opportunities;  they  therefore  stand  to 
benefit  from  improved  access  to  coverage  from  a  collective  bargaining  agreement. 
Other  research  not  reviewed  here  indicates  that  unionization  has  been  particularly 
effective  in  reducing  the  wage  differential  between  black  and  white  workers.  In  fact, 
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black  workers  have  higher  unionization  rates  than  whites.  Thus,  there  are  some 
indications  that  Latino  workers  will  benefit  —  and  their  wage  differentials  with 
white  workers  will  decrease  —  if  there  is  greater  ease  of  representation  by  a 
union  organization  and  better  enforcement  of  the  right  to  organize  and  to  bar 
gain  collectively  in  good  faith. 

5.  Unlike  workers  in  other  groups,  Latinos  are  highly  concentrated  in  agriculture. 
Although  the  agricultural  sector  in  general  has  declined,  the  number  of  Latinos  in 
this  industry  has  increased.  Their  lives,  too,  will  be  improve  with  reforms  in  a  mini- 
mum standard  of  benefits,  a  higher  minimum  wage,  and  work  safety  and  health 
provisions. 

Changes  in  Work  Organizations 

Barriers  to  the  advancement  of  Latinos  within  workplace  organizations  require  a  differ- 
ent set  of  policies  from  the  foregoing.  We  recommend  the  following: 

1 .  Audits  by  the  Justice  Department  should  be  used  more  vigorously  to  enforce  equal 
opportunity  laws  and  regulations.  To  date,  affirmative  action  is  the  main  public  policy 
directed  at  employers'  discrimination  in  hiring.  Some  of  the  problems  with  this 
policy  are  related  to  enforcement  of  regulations.  However,  job  audits  are  becoming 
an  effective  tool  to  measure  discrimination  and  to  enforce  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity laws. 

In  the  audits,  a  pair  of  equally  qualified  individuals  of  different  race  or  ethnicity 
apply  for  jobs  listed  in  general  circulation  newspapers.  Through  the  evaluation 
of  employers'  responses  to  applicants,  the  auditor  is  able  to  directly  assess  the  dis- 
criminatory practices  of  each  specific  employer.  Recent  audits  have  demonstrated 
the  extent  of  employer  discrimination  against  Latinos  and  the  direct  impact  of 
the  Immigration  Reform  and  Control  Act  (IRCA)  in  increasing  employers'  discrimi- 
natory practices.  Regular,  random  audits  of  employers  and  stiff  penalties  for  repeated 
violations  represent  a  deterrent  to  discrimination  in  hiring  that  will  benefit  Latino 
workers. 

2.  The  effectiveness  of  audits  will  be  greatly  enhanced  if  employers  are  legally  man- 
dated to  post  all  jobs  at  the  employment  offices.  Studies  have  shown  that  many 
entry-level  positions  are  filled  on  the  recommendation  of  other  employers,  recruiters, 
or  incumbents  workers.  This  method  constitutes  a  discriminatory  practice  in  its  own 
right  when  workers  do  not  have  significant  social  relations  and  are  not  connected  to 
minorities  and  women.  Research  has  shown  that  Latinos  are  not  included  in  main- 
stream job  networks. 

In  the  absence  of  a  national  employment  system  in  which  job  offers  are  posted 
for  the  benefit  of  all  workers,  there  are  a  vast  number  of  community  and  professional 
job  clearinghouses  that  introduce  qualified  applicants  to  potential  employers. 
We  recommend  that  employers  enter  into  formal  agreements  with  existing  networks 
of  grassroots  organizations.  The  Hispanic  Association  of  Colleges  and  Universities, 
for  instance,  provides  assistance  for  the  recruitment  of  university  faculty  and  staff. 
Many  of  these  job  clearinghouses  are  connected  to  community-based  and  community- 
development  organizations  with  strong  linkages  to  schools  and  vocational  training 
programs.  Formal  agreements  could  be  encouraged  by  tying  economic  development 
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grants  from  cities  and  states  to  successful  recruitment  of  residents  of  targeted  com- 
munities or  ethnic  group  members  as  certified  by  the  clearinghouse. 

3.  Latinos  will  benefit  from  more  workplace-specific  strategies  targeting  their 
advancement  within  organizations.  One  such  strategy  is  the  formation  of  Latino 
caucuses  or  networks  within  large  corporations  and  professional  associations. 
Like  African- Americans,  Asians,  and  women,  Latinos  can  benefit  enormously  from 
interest  group  organizations.  These  promote  workplace  multiculturalism  and 
benefit  employers  as  well  as  workers  by  providing  a  support  network  for  employees. 
On  many  occasions,  they  promote  informal  mentoring  that  helps  younger  workers 
advance  within  organizations.  In  many  ways,  these  groups  parallel  the  formal  and 
informal  web  of  relations  developed  by  majority  workers.  Latino  caucuses  in  the 
police  and  fire  departments  of  large  cities  are  a  good  example  of  the  positive  impact 
these  groups  may  have  in  improving  the  advancement  opportunities  of  Latinos 
within  professional  organizations.  To  date,  few  Latinos  in  major  corporations  have 
developed  collective  strategies  to  deal  with  issues  of  professional  advancement 

and  promotion. 

4.  Understanding  and  managing  cultural  diversity  in  the  workplace  constitute  one  of 
the  greatest  challenges  of  the  next  decade.  Scholars  and  policymakers  alike  concur 
that  the  demographic  and  ethnic  composition  of  the  workforce  is  changing  rapidly. 
The  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  predicts  that  by  the  year  2010,  Latinos  will  constitute 
the  largest  minority  group  in  the  country.58  An  understanding  of  the  cultural  similar- 
ities and  differences  between  Latinos  and  other  groups  as  well  as  among  Latinos 
themselves  needs  to  be  integrated  with  an  understanding  of  the  dynamics  of  power 
and  discrimination  that  affect  Latinos  in  organizations.  Latinos  could  benefit  from 
the  implementation  of  multicultural  sensitivity  training  in  the  workplace  as  long  as  it 
is  targeted  to  their  particular  situation.  And  while  emphasis  on  the  diverse  strengths 
workers  bring  to  the  workplace  may  help  in  developing  an  organizational  climate 
respectful  and  appreciative  of  sociocultural  differences,  changes  that  eliminate  dis- 
criminatory practices  at  all  levels  are  also  necessary  to  enable  Latinos  to  contribute 
to  their  full  potential.  We  recommend  that  activities  designed  to  educate  the  work- 
force, managers  and  employees  alike,  about  sociocultural  differences  among  various 
groups  of  people  be  integrated  with  longer-term  organizational  interventions  directed 
at  changing  the  structure  of  work  and  the  key  organizational  practices  that  act  as  bar- 
riers to  Latinos  in  the  workplace. 

5.  Latina  women,  like  all  minority  women,  face  the  dual  challenge  of  workplace  and 
family  responsibilities.  Undoubtedly,  they  will  benefit  enormously  from  programs 
created  to  improve  the  status  of  women  in  the  workplace.  Latinas  have  large  house- 
holds with  a  great  number  of  children,  large  extended  families,  and  often  are  respon- 
sible for  caring  for  the  elderly. 

Corporate  and  publicly  funded  day  care  facilitates  the  incorporation  of  Latina 
women  into  the  labor  force;  flexible  work  schedules  (flextime)  may  allow  mothers 
with  infants  or  school-age  children  to  work;  and  family-related  and  parental  leaves 
may  allow  Latinas  to  respond  to  health  and  other  family  emergencies  without  having 
to  leave  a  job  permanently,  thereby  adversely  affecting  their  career  progress. 
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In  sum,  removing  the  barriers  to  the  employment  and  workplace  advancement  of 
Latinos  requires  a  multifaceted  strategy  targeting  labor-market  and  workplace  dynamics. 
Like  all  other  workers,  Latinos  will  benefit  from  general  policies  targeting  disadvan- 
taged, low-wage  workers.  In  many  cases,  Latinos  could  benefit  disproportionately  from 
such  programs. 

As  we  have  demonstrated  in  this  study,  because  discrimination  against  Latinos  in  the 
workplace  has  unique  causes,  it  requires  specific  solutions.  We  hope  that  our  discussion 
has  contributed  to  our  understanding  of  the  causes  of  Latino  disadvantage,  the  specific 
needs  of  this  population,  and  the  most  effective  strategies  to  respond  to  such  needs. 
However,  another  important  aspect  of  this  study  has  been  to  identify  areas  where  more 
research  is  needed  to  better  our  understanding  of  the  problems  and  to  enable  the  design 
of  more  adequate  interventions.  ** 
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"Are  children  growing  up  in  poverty  more  likely  to  be  poor 
when  they  form  their  own  households?  Is  this  phenomenon 
constant  across  diverse  racial,  ethnic,  and  gender  lines?" 


—  Anna  M.  Santiago 
Yolanda  C.  Padilla 
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Persistence  A  Comparison 

of  Poverty  of  Anglos,  Blacks, 

across  and  Latinos 
Generations 


Anna  M.  Santiago 
Yolanda  C.  Padilla 


Utilizing  data  from  the  National  Longitudinal  Survey  of  Youth,  this  study  examines  the 
impact  of  children's  growing  up  in  poverty  on  the  probability  of  their  remaining  in 
poverty  during  young  adulthood.  The  primary  goals  of  the  research  are  to  examine 
racial,  ethnic,  and  gender  differences  in  patterns  of  persistent  poverty  and  to  identify 
predictors  of  poverty  status  in  young  adulthood.  The  results  suggest  that  both  women, 
regardless  of  their  race,  ethnicity,  or  adolescent  poverty  status,  and  black  men  who  grew 
up  in  poverty  are  more  likely  to  be  poor  as  young  adults  than  Anglo  men.  Logistic 
regression  analyses  reveal  that  in  addition  to  education  and  work  experience,  metropoli- 
tan unemployment  rates  were  also  significant  predictors  of  poverty  status  for  both  men 
and  women.  Further,  while  growing  up  in  a  poor  family  for  extended  periods  of  time 
was  found  to  be  associated  with  the  increasing  probability  of  being  poor  for  minority 
men  and  Anglo  women,  other  family  background  variables  were  insignificant  predictors 
of  adult  poverty  status  in  all  models. 


The  significant  reductions  in  individual  poverty  rates  during  the  1960s  came  to  an 
abrupt  end  during  the  early  1970s.  Since  1973,  poverty  rates  for  Anglos,1  blacks,  and 
Latinos  have  risen,  and  as  Devine,  Plunkett,  and  Wright  have  noted,  poverty  rates 
were  higher  throughout  the  1980s  than  in  the  1970s.2  Poverty  rates  hit  their  peak,  15 
percent,  in  the  early  1980s  before  dropping  below  14  percent  at  the  end  of  the  decade. 
However,  this  pattern  varied  markedly  along  racial  and  ethnic  lines.  Throughout  1973 
to  1989,  three  times  as  many  blacks  and  twice  as  many  Latinos  were  poor,  compared 
with  Anglos.  In  addition,  the  difference  between  individual  poverty  rates  of  blacks  and 
Latinos  had  narrowed  by  the  mid-1980s.  While  black  poverty  rates  remained  about  33 
percent  during  the  1970s  and  1980s,  Latino  poverty  rates  rose  sharply  in  the  1970s. 
In  1973,  approximately  22  percent  of  all  Latinos  were  poor.  By  1989,  27  percent  of  all 
Latinos  were  in  poverty.3 

During  the  1980s,  scholarly  debate  focused  on  whether  poverty  in  the  1980s  was  dif- 
ferent from  earlier  periods.  This  "new"  American  poverty  was  apparently  more  en- 
trenched and  the  overriding  assumption  was  that  the  brief,  episodic  spells  of  poverty, 
which  were  identified  by  Duncan  and  others,  had  given  way  to  chronic,  long-term 
poverty.4  As  Devine,  Plunkett,  and  Wright  underscore,  scholars  assumed  that  chronicity 
had  increased,  although  the  empirical  evidence  to  substantiate  this  assumption  was 
rather  limited.5  Support  for  the  assumption  of  the  growing  intractability  of  poverty  was 
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inferred  from  cross-sectional  studies  that  reported  continued  high  poverty  rates;6 
increased  numbers  of  workers  with  low  earnings;7  increased  income  inequality,  particu- 
larly between  blacks  and  Anglos;8  and  the  growing  concentration  of  poor  blacks  and 
Latinos  in  inner-city  poverty  neighborhoods.9 

Within  the  policy  arena,  this  debate  has  centered  on  determining  the  causes  of  per- 
sistent poverty.  Wilson  has  argued  that  changing  economic,  demographic,  and  eco- 
logical structures  in  our  urban  areas  have  ensnared  the  poor  within  inner-city  poverty 
areas.10  Economic  restructuring  has  further  restricted  the  boundaries  of  opportunity  for 
individuals  possessing  limited  education  and  job  skills.  From  this  perspective,  growing 
inner-city  poverty  is  a  result  of  the  increasing  social  and  spatial  isolation  of  the  poor. 
Yet  Mead  contends  that  it  is  not  the  lack  of  job  opportunities  that  has  lead  to  rising 
poverty;  rather,  it  is  the  result  of  an  increasing  fraction  of  the  low-skilled  population  that 
has  chosen  not  to  work.11  Harrington  suggests  that  the  rise  in  poverty  is  linked  to  the  dis- 
mantling of  federal  antipoverty  programs  during  the  1980s.12  In  contrast,  Murray  links  the 
rise  in  poverty  to  the  disincentives  embedded  within  the  structure  of  the  welfare  system. 
He  maintains  that  the  eligibility  criteria  of  existing  welfare  programs,  particularly 
AFDC,  discourage  poor  people  from  leaving  the  system  and  seeking  gainful  employ- 
ment.13 

Implicit  in  much  of  this  research  is  the  notion  that  poverty  is  transferred  from  parent 
to  child  by  virtue  of  either  an  underlying  subculture  or  a  lack  of  resources,  which  in  turn 
hinders  economic  achievement.14  Indeed,  the  assumption  that  poverty  is  transmitted 
intergenerationally  is  fundamental  to  current  conceptualizations  of  persistent  or  chronic 
poverty.  Nevertheless,  very  little  empirical  work  has  focused  on  the  persistence  of 
poverty  across  generations  despite  the  rhetoric  which  suggests  that  this  relationship 
exists.  Moreover,  the  studies  conducted  to  date  provide  mixed  support  for  the  thesis  that 
poverty  is  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation.15 

Indeed,  these  studies  have  shown  that  there  is  a  high  degree  of  intergenerational 
mobility  in  and  out  of  poverty.  Our  study  extends  this  line  of  research  to  examine  pat- 
terns of  intergenerational  mobility,  or  lack  thereof,  during  the  1980s.  Utilizing  data  from 
the  National  Longitudinal  Survey  of  Youth,  we  examine  racial,  ethnic,  and  gender  differ- 
ences in  the  patterns  of  persistent  poverty  among  young  adults.  Then,  using  multivariate 
analyses,  we  develop  a  model  incorporating  family  background,  nativity  and  ethnic  sta- 
tus, and  human  capital  and  contextual  factors  to  identify  predictors  of  poverty  status  in 
young  adulthood. 


The  Persistence  of  Poverty  across  Generations 


With  the  advent  of  longitudinal  data  sets  such  as  the  Panel  Study  of  Income  Dynamics 
(PSID),  the  National  Longitudinal  Survey  of  Labor  Market  Experience  (NLS),  the 
National  Longitudinal  Survey  of  Youth  (NLSY),  and  the  Survey  of  Income  and  Program 
Participation  (SIPP),  researchers  have  been  able  to  study  the  extent  and  persistence  of 
poverty  over  time.  To  date,  the  PSID  and  SIPP  have  been  used  most  extensively  to 
examine  long-term  poverty,16  but  a  growing  number  of  researchers  are  using  the  NLS 
and  NLSY  data,  especially  to  examine  the  links  between  poverty  and  participation  in 
social  welfare  programs.17 

These  studies  have  revealed  the  pervasiveness  of  poverty  in  America.18  While  ap- 
proximately 25  percent  of  American  households  fell  into  poverty  in  at  least  one  year 
during  the  1970s,  only  one  percent  of  all  households  were  poor  during  all  ten  years.19 
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Bane  and  Ellwood  found  that  most  poverty  conditions  were  for  a  short  term  (<3  years), 
underscoring  the  point  that  only  a  small  fraction  of  those  who  entered  poverty  in  any 
given  year  would  be  chronically  poor.  However,  they  also  found  that  durations  of  pov- 
erty were  quite  long  (average  =  12  years)  for  those  persons  already  in  the  midst  of  it.20 
The  duration  of  spells  of  poverty  was  found  to  vary  significantly  by  changes  occur- 
ring to  the  structure  of  the  household  or  the  employment  status  of  the  head.  Spells 
tended  to  be  shortest  for  those  who  were  either  at  the  onset  of  their  work  careers  or  in 
the  midst  of  a  decline  in  earnings.  On  the  other  hand,  poverty  lasted  significantly  longer 
if  a  household  came  to  be  headed  by  a  female  or  if  the  spell  was  caused  by  a  birth. 
Race  also  exhibited  a  positive  relationship  to  the  length  of  the  poverty  spell.  The  average 
duration  of  poverty  for  blacks  was  6.7  years  —  two  years  longer  than  the  average  spell 
for  whites.21  Coe  found  that  the  majority  (77  percent)  of  the  persistently  poor  were 
black.22  Corcoran  et  al.  show  that  persistent  poverty  is  tied  to  racial  and  gender  inequali- 
ties in  earnings.23  A  study  by  Devine  et  al.  reveals  that  poverty  spells  in  the  1980s  lasted 
longer  and  were  most  entrenched  in  households  headed  by  black  females.  They  found 
that  only  12  percent  of  female-headed  black  households  were  never  poor  between  1969 
and  1987  while  more  than  50  percent  of  these  households  had  been  poor  for  ten  years  or 


more.24 


Theoretical  propositions  derived  from  the  culture  of  poverty  and  underclass  models 
emphasize  the  permanence  of  being  poor.  Indeed,  one  major  focus  of  the  theoretical 
debate  centers  on  the  deleterious  effect  of  growing  up  in  a  poor  household.25  Culture  of 
poverty  and  underclass  theory  predicts  that  the  social  origins  of  individuals  are  impor- 
tant determinants  of  economic  status.  According  to  these  perspectives,  the  poor  hold  val- 
ues, aspirations,  and  psychological  characteristics  that  are  distinct  from  mainstream  val- 
ues. These,  in  turn,  produce  a  subculture  that  inhibits  their  achievement  and  produces 
deficiencies  which  keep  them  poor.26  Through  the  socialization  process,  poor  parents 
train  their  children  to  survive  within  the  confines  of  poverty,  thereby  perpetuating  this 
status  across  generations. 

Yet,  as  Bane  and  Ellwood  note,  these  assumptions  are  inconsistent  with  much  of  the 
research  on  the  dynamics  of  poverty.27  Studies  by  Hill  and  Ponza,  Duncan,  Corcoran 
et  al.,  and  Hill  et  al.  have  reported  mixed  findings  regarding  the  effects  of  childhood 
poverty  on  second-generation  poverty.28  Hill  et  al.  found  considerable  intergenerational 
mobility  both  in  and  out  of  poverty,  with  young  adults  from  poor  families  moving  out 
of  it  and  those  from  nonpoor  families  moving  into  it  once  they  left  the  parental  home.29 
Hill  and  Ponza  found  that  among  the  young  adults,  57  percent  who  were  impoverished 
as  children  did  not  fall  into  poverty  after  leaving  home.  Nevertheless,  they  also  report 
that  the  risks  of  being  poor  vary  along  class  lines.30  Approximately  three  times  as  many 
children  who  grew  up  in  poverty  were  poor  as  adults  as  compared  with  nonpoor  chil- 
dren. 

Corcoran  et  al.  suggest  that  there  was  little  evidence  to  support  the  notion  of  inter- 
generational transmission  of  poverty  status.  They  report  that  80  percent  of  poor  children 
moved  out  of  poverty  as  adults.  Instead,  they  argue  that,  based  on  their  findings,  gender 
and  racial  inequalities  were  significant  predictors  of  persistent  poverty.31  Moreover,  stud- 
ies of  motivation  demonstrate  that  parental  attitudes  and  values  had  no  effect  on  chil- 
dren's later  economic  outcomes.32  Earlier  work  argued  that  long-term  poverty  among 
women,  particular  black  women,  reflected  different  rates  of  marriage  —  one  of  the  most 
salient  determinants  of  poverty  among  women.33  Poverty  among  men  was  mainly  a  func- 
tion of  low  wages.34  Sawhill  notes  that  poverty  was  increasingly  tied  to  structural  condi- 
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tions  such  as  poor  education  and  job  discrimination  rather  than  personal  deficiencies.35 
Wilson,  Tienda  and  Stier,  and  others  suggest  that  during  the  1980s,  structural 
factors  such  as  the  loss  of  manufacturing  jobs  assumed  a  more  significant  role  in  limit- 
ing the  opportunities  available  to  workers  with  low  levels  of  human  capital.36  Santiago 
and  Wilder  and  Massey  and  Denton  argue  that  the  increased  concentration  of  poverty  in 
minority  communities  was  linked  to  the  continued  persistence  of  high  levels  of  racial 
residential  segregation.37 

However,  Corcoran  et  al.  and  Solon  reported  a  strong  association  between  economic 
status  and  family  background.  Using  data  from  the  PSID  on  white  and  black  men,  their 
studies  show  that  in  addition  to  race,  the  economic  well-being  of  young  adult  men  is 
directly  related  to  parental  poverty  and  welfare  status.  Specifically,  men  raised  in  pover- 
ty had  considerably  lower  incomes  as  young  adults.  In  addition,  men  whose  family  of 
origin  received  welfare  earned  less  than  those  whose  families  did  not.38 

One  of  the  shortcomings  of  these  studies  of  persistent  poverty  is  that  they  document 
essentially  the  experience  of  blacks  and  Anglos.  We  have  limited  knowledge  of  the 
experience  of  other  racial  and  ethnic  groups.  Particularly  lacking  is  information  regard- 
ing long-term  poverty  among  Latinos.  Cross-sectional  studies  have  documented  the  rise 
in  Latino  poverty,  particularly  among  Puerto  Ricans,  since  1970.39  However,  until  rela- 
tively recently,  longitudinal  data  for  Latinos  were  nonexistent.  With  the  advent  of  the 
NLS  Y,  the  SIPP,  and  the  oversample  of  Latinos  in  the  PSID,  it  is  now  possible  to  extend 
this  line  of  research  to  study  the  experience  of  Latinos  in  the  United  States. 

Research  with  the  NLS  Y  shows  that  after  controlling  for  education,  industry  of  em- 
ployment, and  generational  status,  parental  poverty  status  has  a  positive  impact  on 
the  probability  of  adulthood  poverty  for  young  Latino  men.  The  effect,  however,  was  not 
found  to  be  statistically  significant.40  Santiago  found  that  Anglo,  black,  and  Latina 
women  who  grew  up  in  AFDC  households  tended,  as  young  adults,  to  be  more  at  risk 
of  depending  on  AFDC  themselves.41 

We  extend  this  work  to  examine  interethnic  differences  in  the  impact  of  childhood 
poverty  on  the  likelihood  of  being  poor  as  a  young  adult.  Our  study  addresses  the  fol- 
lowing questions:  Are  children  growing  up  in  poverty  more  likely  to  be  poor  when  they 
form  their  own  households?  And  is  this  phenomenon  constant  across  diverse  racial,  eth- 
nic, and  gender  lines?  Moreover,  by  incorporating  detailed  characteristics  of  childhood 
poverty  and  local  labor-market  characteristics,  this  study  attempts  to  test  empirically  two 
theoretical  arguments,  namely,  the  negative  consequences  of  childhood  poverty  versus 
changing  economic  opportunity  structures,  as  predictors  of  individual  poverty  status. 


Methodology 

Data  and  Sample 

Data  for  this  study  were  obtained  from  the  National  Longitudinal  Survey  on  Youth  for 
1979  through  1988.  A  nationally  representative  longitudinal  survey  of  12,686  young 
men  and  women,  which  commenced  in  1979  when  the  respondents  were  between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty-two,  the  NLSY  includes  oversamples  of  blacks,  Latinos, 
and  economically  disadvantaged  Anglos.  Each  year  respondents  answer  a  set  of  core 
questions  focusing  on  marriage  and  fertility,  schooling,  employment,  health  limitations, 
income  and  assets,  and  geographic  residence.  Additional  information  about  the  local 
community,  for  example,  unemployment  rates,  has  been  appended  to  individual  records 
in  a  supplemental  geocode  file  available  in  the  NLSY.  Further  detailed  data  about  local 
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labor-market  conditions,  taken  from  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  publications,  have  been 
added  to  the  individual  files.42  For  this  analysis  of  intergenerational  transmission  of 
poverty  status,  our  sample  consists  of  all  persons  fourteen  to  seventeen  years  of  age  at 
the  onset  of  the  survey  who  were  residing  in  the  parental  home  during  the  years  1978 
through  1980.  The  sample  is  restricted  to  individuals  with  complete  respondent  and 
parental  data.  The  sample  is  further  restricted  to  respondents  who  had  completed  their 
education  as  of  1988  and  had  positive  earnings  during  the  years  1986-1988.  People  in 
the  1979-1984  supplemental  military  sample  were  excluded  from  the  analysis.43  As 
described  in  Appendix  A,  the  final  sample  consists  of  2,138  men  and  1,919  women. 

Empirical  Model 

The  empirical  models  tested  in  this  study  focus  on  examining  the  effects  of  four  sets  of 
factors  on  the  likelihood  of  being  poor  during  young  adulthood.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
study,  our  outcome  measure  is  averaged  across  the  period  1986-1 988.^  The  predictors 
used  in  the  models  include  family  background  characteristics,  nativity  and  ethnic  status, 
metropolitan  labor-market  characteristics,  and  human  capital  attributes.  Each  of  these 
sets  of  factors  is  described  below,  and  variable  estimates  for  Anglo,  black,  and  Latino 
men  and  women  appear  Appendix  B. 

The  literature  on  persistent  poverty  focuses  on  the  effects  of  family  background. 
Previous  work  suggests  that  parental  poverty  status  has  a  positive  association  with  the 
poverty  status  and  welfare  usage  of  their  children.  Individuals  who  come  from  poor  fam- 
ilies are  more  likely  to  be  poor  as  adults  than  those  who  come  from  nonpoor  families.45 
Therefore,  we  expect  this  relationship  to  continue.  Further,  it  has  been  argued  that  the 
likelihood  of  being  poor  increases  with  the  length  of  time  children  spend  living  in 
poverty.46  Thus,  it  is  not  only  whether  one  has  ever  been  poor  but  how  long  one  has  lived 
in  poverty  that  shapes  the  risk  of  falling  into  poverty  in  adulthood. 

In  addition,  studies  of  welfare  dependency  have  shown  that  parents'  receipt  of  AFDC 
has  an  effect  on  future  welfare  dependency.  Murray  and  others  argue  that  welfare  bene- 
fits serve  to  diminish  work  incentives  and  increase  the  likelihood  of  poverty  for  recipi- 
ents' children  because  they  do  not  acquire  the  values  or  requisite  skills  that  could  keep 
them  out  of  poverty.47  Since  we  could  not  measure  these  effects  directly,  we  examine  the 
impact  that  the  educational  attainment  and  employment  status  of  the  adult  householder 
had  on  a  respondent's  poverty  status  in  adulthood.  We  assumed  that  respondents  living 
in  households  whose  heads  attain  higher  levels  of  education  and  are  working  are  less 
likely  to  fall  into  poverty. 

Since  families  headed  by  females  are  likelier  to  be  poor  and  on  AFDC,  we  hypothe- 
sized that  individuals  growing  up  in  single-parent  families  have  higher  rates  of  poverty 
than  those  in  other  families.  Exposure  to  AFDC  during  adolescence,  we  postulated, 
increases  the  likelihood  of  being  poor  in  young  adulthood  because  youths  would  tend  to 
prefer  welfare  to  work.48  Finally,  the  culture  of  poverty  and  underclass  models  espoused 
in  this  literature  indicates  that  young  persons  who  hold  favorable  attitudes  toward  wel- 
fare are  more  apt  to  refuse  low-wage  work,  thereby  increasing  their  prospects  of  being 
poor. 

Studies  by  O'Neill  and  Tienda  and  Stier  suggest  that  poverty  status  varies  consider- 
ably along  racial  and  ethnic  lines.  The  incidence  of  poverty  is  higher  for  blacks  than 
for  Anglos  or  Latinos,  and  among  Latino  populations,  poverty  rates  are  higher  among 
Puerto  Ricans  than  among  Mexicans  or  Cubans.49  In  addition,  immigrants  are  more 
liable  to  be  poor  than  the  native-born.  Therefore,  we  use  dummy  variables  for  black  and 
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Latino  heritage  as  well  as  immigrant  status  to  test  the  effect  of  race  and  ethnicity  and 
nativity  status  in  predicting  poverty  status.  We  include  two  indicators  of  Latino  national 
origin  to  test  for  differences  in  the  probability  of  poverty  being  attributed  to  Puerto 
Rican  or  Mexican  heritage.  However,  since  poverty  status  varies  considerably  between 
men  and  women  as  well  as  across  racial  and  ethnic  groups,  we  estimate  separate  models 
by  race,  ethnicity,  and  gender  as  well.50 

However,  the  probability  of  being  poor  should  also  be  affected  by  the  conditions  of 
local  labor-markets.  The  work  of  Wilson  and  others  underscores  the  importance  of 
changing  local  economies  on  the  well-being  of  individuals  and  their  families.51  The  loss 
of  jobs,  particularly  manufacturing  jobs  in  inner  cities,  has  been  linked  to  increased 
poverty  in  urban  areas.  Racial  and  ethnic  minorities,  who  have  been  disproportionately 
represented  in  manufacturing,  have  been  particularly  hard  hit.  In  the  past,  employment 
in  manufacturing  provided  a  means  of  exiting  poverty  for  those  with  limited  job  skills. 
However,  the  pool  of  high-paying  manufacturing  jobs  has  declined  drastically  in  the  past 
twenty  years,  drying  up  a  major  avenue  of  social  mobility  for  the  poor.  As  a  result,  we 
expect  that  individuals  living  in  urban  areas  which  have  been  disproportionately  affected 
by  increasing  unemployment  or  in  communities  that  are  heavily  reliant  on  manufactur- 
ing employment  have  greater  propensities  for  being  in  poverty.  Conversely,  we  expect 
persons  living  in  areas  with  higher  fractions  of  service- sector  employment  to  be  less 
likely  to  fall  into  poverty  because  this  industrial  sector  is  expanding.  Finally,  since 
poverty  rates  vary  across  regions,  one  would  expect  that  the  risk  of  becoming  poor  is 
affected  by  residential  location. 

We  introduce  a  set  of  variables  into  the  model  to  address  differences  in  human  capi- 
tal. We  measure  educational  attainment  to  take  into  account  the  impact  of  schooling  on 
poverty  status.  While  the  gap  in  educational  attainment  appears  to  be  narrowing,  particu- 
larly between  blacks  and  Anglos,  O'Neill  has  argued  that  there  is  a  widening  gap  in  the 
skill  level  of  these  workers.52  We  have  incorporated  a  measure  of  skills  to  control  for 
these  differences.  We  include  years  of  work  experience  since  school  completion  to 
account  for  the  differential  in  labor-market  activity  across  the  groups.  Finally,  we  intro- 
duce a  measure  to  control  for  disability  status  as  it  has  been  well  documented  that  per- 
sons with  disabilities  endure  higher  rates  of  poverty  than  their  nondisabled  counterparts. 

Dependent  Variable 

Poverty  status.  We  observed  individual  poverty  status,  the  outcome  measure,  when  the 
youth  reached  young  adulthood,  ages  twenty-three  to  twenty-six.  We  defined  it  by  using 
an  approximation  of  the  official  poverty  threshold  for  a  family  of  four  in  1988.  We  used 
Danziger's  concept  of  low  earnings,  which  was  adopted  by  the  U.S.  Census,  in  which 
persons  are  classified  as  poor  if  their  total  individual  annual  earnings  are  less  than  the 
poverty  line  for  a  four-person  family.53  In  1988,  this  level  was  a  minimum  of  $12,000. 
For  this  analysis,  we  averaged  annual  earnings  across  a  three-year  period,  1986-1988, 
to  obtain  a  more  reliable  assessment  of  economic  status.  We  coded  people  with  average 
earnings  below  $  1 2,000  as  being  at  poverty  level  (code  =  1 )  and  those  with  earnings 
above  $  1 2,000  as  nonpoor  (code  =  0). 

Predictor  Variables 

Family  background.  We  measured  the  social  origins  of  each  individual  with  five  indica- 
tors of  family  background  and  one  social  psychological  attribute  on  attitude  toward  wel- 
fare. The  measure  for  family  structure  is  a  dummy  variable  indicating  whether  an  indi- 
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vidual  lived  in  a  mother-parent  family  (code  =  1)  or  another  family  arrangement  (code  = 
0).  We  included  two  measures  of  parental  educational  attainment  and  employment  status 
to  proxy  the  effects  of  parental  values  toward  work  and  schooling,  constructing  both 
variables  to  represent  the  level  of  schooling  and  employment  status  of  the  householder 
while  a  respondent  was  growing  up.54  If  the  head  of  the  household  was  an  adult  male,  we 
used  his  educational  attainment  and  employment  status  when  the  respondent  was  four- 
teen. However,  if  a  respondent  lived  in  a  mother-only  family,  we  used  her  educational 
attainment  and  employment  status. 

Two  measures  that  address  the  issue  of  the  intergenerational  transmission  of  poverty 
more  directly  are  family  poverty  status  and  family  AFDC  receipt  between  1978  and 
1980.  In  each  year,  the  NLSY  created  a  family  poverty  status  that  reflects  whether  total 
family  income  fell  below  poverty  thresholds  that  year.  We  converted  this  information  to 
three  dummy  variables  reflecting  the  length  of  time  in  years  that  a  respondent's  family 
was  living  in  poverty  between  1978  and  1980.  To  measure  family  AFDC  receipt,  a 
dummy  variable  indicates  whether  a  respondent's  family  received  AFDC  in  any  year 
between  1978  and  1980.55 

One  final  indicator  measures  a  respondent's  attitude  toward  welfare.  In  1979,  respon- 
dents were  asked  to  indicate  whether  they  expected  to  go  on  welfare  in  the  event  that 
they  could  not  support  their  family;  those  who  indicated  that  they  would  go  on  welfare 
were  coded  1 ,  all  others  being  coded  0. 

Nativity  and  racial/ethnic  status.  Dummy  variables  measure  the  effect  of  immigrant 
status  on  poverty.  Respondents  who  indicated  that  they  were  not  born  in  the  United 
States  were  coded  as  immigrants  (code  =  1),  all  others  as  U.S.  born  (code  =  0).  Three 
variables  measure  the  effects  of  racial  or  ethnic  heritage.  One  dummy  variable  indicates 
whether  a  respondent  was  black  to  examine  the  impact  of  race;  that  category  refers  to 
non-Latino  black.  Two  dummy  variables  indicate  Mexican  or  Puerto  Rican  heritage  to 
estimate  the  effect  of  national  origin  on  poverty  status;  the  Anglo  category  is  omitted. 
We  constructed  these  from  respondent  self-reports  of  racial/ethnic  origin. 

Metropolitan  labor-market  characteristics.  Six  indicators  of  metropolitan  labor-mar- 
ket conditions  are  used  as  contextual  variables.  Two  continuous  variables  indicating  the 
proportion  of  jobs  in  the  manufacturing  and  service  sector  measure  the  availability  of 
employment  during  the  period.  We  also  calculated  the  average  annual  metropolitan  area 
unemployment  rate  between  1986  and  1988  to  estimate  the  effect  of  unemployment 
on  poverty  status,  which  we  report  as  a  continuous  variable.  Three  dummy  variables  rep- 
resent region  of  residence;  residence  in  the  West  is  excluded. 

Human  capital.  Attributes  such  as  educational  attainment,  skill  level,  disability  sta- 
tus, and  work  experience  are  incorporated  in  the  analysis  as  controls  for  differences  in 
human  capital.  Education  is  measured  in  terms  of  years  of  schooling  completed  as  of 
1988.  Skill  level  is  based  on  the  results  of  the  Armed  Forces  Qualifications  Test 
(AFQT),  which  was  administered  to  the  youth  sample  in  1980.  Specifically,  the  AFQT 
measures  performance  in  four  areas:  work  knowledge,  arithmetic  reasoning,  paragraph 
comprehension,  and  numeric  operations.  We  used  the  results  of  these  tests  as  a  proxy  for 
knowledge  of  basic  skills.  We  use  the  raw  scores  and  interpret  higher  scores  to  reflect 
higher  levels  of  skill.  Work  experience  is  measured  in  terms  of  the  number  of  years  a 
respondent  has  worked  since  age  eighteen  while  not  attending  school.  Disability  status  is 
a  dummy  variable  based  on  respondents'  self-report  of  disability  during  1986-1988. 

The  analysis  begins  with  an  examination  of  racial,  ethnic,  and  gender  differences  in 
poverty  status  in  young  adulthood.  Next,  we  assess  the  effects  of  childhood  poverty  on 
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patterns  of  poverty  among  Anglo,  black,  and  Latino  young  adults.  Then  we  use  logistic 
regression  analysis  to  assess  the  effects  of  family  background,  nativity  and  ethnic  status, 
metropolitan  area  labor-market  characteristics,  and  human  capital  on  poverty  status. 


Results 

Racial,  Ethnic,  and  Gender  Differences 

Using  Danziger's  low  earnings  cutoff  of  $12,000  to  identify  poverty  status,  we  found 
that  54  percent  of  the  young  adults  in  the  sample  had  earnings  which,  on  average, 
fell  below  this  threshold  (see  Table  l).56  While  it  appears  that  this  NLSY  cohort  overall 
has  relatively  low  earnings,  it  is  important  to  stress  that  even  if  we  allow  for  age  effects, 
women,  regardless  of  ethnicity,  and  black  men  were  disproportionately  represented 
among  the  poor  young-adult  population.  Although  women  comprised  47  percent  of  the 
sample,  they  represented  56  percent  of  the  population  with  poverty-level  earnings. 
Furthermore,  nearly  two-thirds  of  all  women  were  poor  between  1986  and  1988. 
Although  the  pervasiveness  of  female  poverty  seems  to  transcend  racial  and  ethnic  lines, 
black  women  were  in  the  most  precarious  situation.  Nearly  75  percent  of  them  were 
poor  as  young  adults,  compared  with  60  percent  of  Anglo  and  Latina  women. 

While  the  proportion  of  young-adult  males  with  poverty-level  earnings  is  substan- 
tially lower  than  it  is  for  women,  slightly  more  than  four  out  of  ten  men  in  the  sample 
were  poor  in  1986-1988.  Again,  black  men  were  the  most  disadvantaged,  with  nearly 
six  out  of  ten  earning  below  poverty-level  wages.  In  contrast,  slightly  less  than  half  of 
all  Latino  males  and  four  out  often  Anglo  males  were  poor  in  1986— 1988.57 

Poverty  Background  and  the  Intergenerational 
Transmission  of  Poverty 

A  critical  element  of  the  "underclass"  debate  is  the  assumption  of  the  intergenerational 
transmission  of  poverty  status.  In  Table  2  we  examine  the  effect  of  growing  up  in  pov- 
erty on  the  poverty  status  of  young  adults.  These  data  indicate  that,  overall,  53  percent 
of  the  men  and  73  percent  of  the  women  who  experienced  poverty  as  adolescents  had 
themselves  fallen  into  poverty  by  1986-1988.  Further,  there  are  significant  ethnic  and 
gender  differences  in  the  impact  of  childhood  poverty  on  poverty  in  young  adulthood. 
Although  some  degree  of  mobility  occurs  for  all  groups,  Anglos  were  more  likely  than 
blacks  or  Latinos  to  move  out  of  poverty.  Also,  men  were  more  likely  than  women  to 
move  out  of  poverty.  Among  men  who  came  from  poor  families,  Anglo  males  as  young 
adults  were  considerably  less  likely  to  face  poverty  themselves  than  either  Latino  or 
black  men.  Approximately  46  percent  of  white  men  who  were  poor  as  adolescents  were 
also  poor  in  1986-1988,  compared  with  63  percent  of  black  men  and  58  percent  of 
Latinos.  The  results  indicate  that  the  situation  is  much  worse  for  women  who  grew  up  in 
poverty,  regardless  of  their  racial  or  ethnic  background.  Approximately  70  percent  of 
Anglo,  79  percent  of  black,  and  75  percent  of  Latina  women  who  experienced  poverty 
during  adolescence  were  themselves  poor  once  they  reached  young  adulthood. 
Further,  the  risk  of  falling  into  poverty  was  also  significantly  higher  for  black  men  and 
for  women  in  general  who  grew  up  in  nonpoor  families.  While  only  about  one-third  of 
Latino  and  Anglo  men  from  nonpoor  families  were  poor  as  adults,  48  percent  of  black 
men  from  nonpoor  families  fell  into  poverty  themselves.  Among  women  who  grew  up  in 
nonpoor  families,  the  likelihood  of  falling  into  poverty  was  substantially  higher  than  for 
their  male  counterparts.  More  than  half  of  all  women  who  came  from  nonpoor 
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Table  1 


Individual  Poverty  Staus  in  1986-1988  by  Ethnicity  and  Gender 


Total 


Percentage 
Total  n  Below  Poverty  Not  in  Poverty  of  All  Poor 


n 

% 

n 

% 

Total  Sample* 

Females 
Males 

1,919 
2,138 

1,223 
952 

63.7 
44.5 

696 
1,186 

36.3 
55.5 

56.2 
43.8 

4,057 


2,175 


53.6 


1,882        46.4 


Latinos* 


Females 
Male 


321 

197 

61.4 

124 

38.6 

9.1 

350 

169 

48.3 

181 

51.7 

7.8 

Total 


671 


366 


54.5 


305        45.5 


16.8 


Blacks* 


Females 
Males 


505 

375 

74.3 

130 

25.7 

17.2 

593 

338 

57.0 

255 

43.0 

15.5 

Total 


1,098 


713 


64.9 


385        35.1 


32.8 


Anglos4 


Females 
Males 


1,093 
1,195 


651 
445 


59.6 
37.2 


442 
750 


40.4 
62.8 


29.9 
20.5 


Total 


2,288 


1,096 


47.9 


1,192        52.1 


50.4 


Note:  Computations  based  on  unweighted  data  from  the  nonmilitary  sample  of  respondents  14-17  years 
old  who  were  living  at  home  in  1979  and  were  23-26  in  1986-1988.  Poverty  status  is  based  on  1986-1988 
average  earnings.  Persons  with  earnings  below  $12,000  were  categorized  as  being  poor.  See  Sheldon 
Danziger,  "The  Poor,"  in   Human  Capital  and  America's  Future:  An  Economic  Strategy  for  the  '90s,  edited 
by  David  W.  Hornbeck  and  Lester  M.  Salamon  (Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins  University  Press,  1991),  and  U.S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census  (1992)  for  detailed  discussion  of  this  measure  of  poverty  status. 

*Differences  across  groups  are  significant  at  the  p  <.05  level. 


families  were  poor  as  young  adults.  As  with  the  men,  black  women  fared  worse  than 
Latina  or  Anglo  women.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  black  women  from  nonpoor  backgrounds 
were  poor  in  1986-1988,  compared  with  about  one-half  of  Latina  and  Anglo  women. 
In  summary,  these  descriptive  tabulations  document  that  poverty  in  young  adulthood 
was  experienced  in  large  measure  by  women,  regardless  of  race  or  ethnicity,  and  black 
men.  Further,  these  data  suggest  that  growing  up  in  a  poor  family  significantly  increased 
the  likelihood  of  being  poor  in  young  adulthood,  particularly  for  women  and  black  men. 
These  populations  seem  to  have  the  most  difficulty  in  overcoming  the  deleterious  effects 
of  growing  up  with  limited  resources.  At  the  same  time,  women  and  black  men  from 
nonpoor  families  were  more  apt  to  fall  into  poverty  than  Latino  or  Anglo  men,  under- 
scoring the  precarious  economic  status  of  the  former  groups.  However,  childhood  pov- 
erty is  only  one  component  that  could  account  for  the  high  level  of  poverty  among  these 
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Table  2 

Poverty  Status  by  Race/Ethnicity,  Gender,  and  Adolescent  Poverty  Status 


Poor  in  Poor  in  Not  poor  in  Not  poor  in 

adolescence  adolescence  adolescence  adolescence 

and  poor  in  and  not  poor  and  poor  in  and  not  poor 

1986-1988*  in  1986-1988*  1986-1988*  in  1986-1988  *         N 


Males 


Total 


N  614  614  1,532  1,532  2,145 

%  52.6  47.4  31.20  68.80 


Anglo 


N  341  341  1.349  1.349       1,690 

%  45.5  54.5  29.70  70.30 


Black 


N  196  196  118  118  314 

%  62.8  37.2  47.5  52.5 


Latino 


N  77  77  65  65  141 

%  58.4  41.6  32.3  66.2 


Females 


Total 


N  508  508  1.496  1.496  2.003 

%  73.2  26.8  53.90  46.10 


Anglo 


N  287  287  1.330  1.330  1.618 

%  70.0  30.0  53.2  46.8 


Black 


N  165  165  102  102  267.0 

%  78.8  21.2  64.7  35.3 


Latino 


N  55  55  63  63  118 

%  74.5  25.5  50.8  49.2 


Note:  Computations  based  on  nonmilitary  sample  of  respondents  14-17  years  old  who  were  living  at  home 
in  1979  and  were  23-26  in  1986-1988.   Data  are  weighted  using  the  1988  sample  person  weight. 
N's  sum  across  both  rows  and  columns  by  gender  and  race/ethnicity,  percentages  are  based  on  the  propor- 
tion in  each  dyad  of  poverty  status  (poor/not  poor).  For  example,  while  52.6%  of  all  males  who  grew  up  in 
poverty  were  poor  as  young  adults,  the  proportion  poor  in  young  adulthood  varied  from  46%  for  Anglo 
men  to  63%  for  black  men.  If  you  wish  to  compare  dyads,  among  men  who  were  not  poor  in  childhood,  31 
%fell  into  poverty  as  young  adults.  While  this  pattern  was  similar  for  Anglo  and  Latino  men,  black  men 
had  a  significantly  higher  chance  of  falling  into  poverty,  regardless  of  adolescent  poverty  status. 


'Differences  across  groups  significant  at  the  p  <.05  level. 
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populations.  Other  factors  include  family  attributes,  such  as  family  structure  and  AFDC 
recipiency;  human  capital,  such  as  educational  attainment,  skill  level,  work  experience, 
and  disability  status;  and  metropolitan  area  characteristics,  such  as  regional  location, 
metropolitan  area  unemployment  rate,  and  industrial  sector  of  employment.  In  the  next 
section,  we  assess  the  relative  importance  of  each  of  these  variables  on  the  probability  of 
being  poor  in  young  adulthood. 

Multivariate  Models  of  Poverty  Status  among  Young  Adults 

Here  we  utilize  logistic  regression  to  verify  the  conclusions  drawn  in  the  previous  sec- 
tion regarding  the  intergenerational  transmission  of  poverty  as  well  as  to  examine  the 
effect  of  childhood  poverty  as  one  of  a  number  of  family  background,  human  capital, 
and  metropolitan  area  characteristics,  which  have  been  hypothesized  to  affect  the  likeli- 
hood of  being  poor.  Our  dependent  variable,  poverty  status,  is  a  dichotomy  that  indicates 
whether  an  individual  was  poor  between  1986  and  1988.  In  logistic  regression,  the  para- 
meter estimates  measure  the  effect  of  a  unit  change  in  the  predictor  variables  on 
the  log  of  the  odds  of  being  in  poverty.  However,  these  estimates  prove  unwieldy  in 
terms  of  interpretation.  We  achieve  a  more  straightforward  interpretation  of  the  results 
by  using  the  antilogs  of  the  regression  coefficients.  Therefore,  we  present  the  antilogs  in 
our  findings  to  provide  a  more  meaningful  interpretation  of  the  results.  This  transforma- 
tion enables  us  to  measure  the  effect  of  a  unit  change  in  the  predictor  variable  on 
the  probability  of  being  poor.  We  estimated  four  logistic  regression  models  to  test  the 
effects  of  the  various  sets  of  predictors.  Model  1  includes  only  family  background  char- 
acteristics; we  then  added  the  following:  for  Model  2,  nativity  and  ethnic  status  vari- 
ables; for  Model  3,  metropolitan  area  labor-market  characteristics;  and  for  Model  4, 
human  capital  attributes  to  control  for  differences  in  schooling,  skills,  work  experience, 
and  disability  status.  We  utilized  weighted  estimates  of  these  variables  in  our  analyses  to 
account  for  complex  sampling  design  effects.  In  addition,  we  estimated  separate  regres- 
sion models  for  men  and  women  (full  models)  as  well  as  for  Anglo,  black,  and  Latino 
men  and  women. 

Explaining  the  Poverty  Status  of  Young  Men 

Table  3  presents  the  results  of  our  logistic  regression  analyses  for  young  men.  One  of 
our  key  findings  is  that  the  childhood  poverty  measures  continue  to  be  significant  pre- 
dictors of  the  poverty  status  of  men,  even  after  controlling  for  differences  in  nativity  and 
ethnic  status,  local  area  context,  and  human  capital.  The  strongest  predictor  of  adult 
poverty  status  among  men  remains  the  extended  periods  of  time  in  poverty  in  childhood, 
which  significantly  increase  the  risk  of  falling  into  poverty.  Men  who  were  poor  for 
two  or  three  years  while  growing  up  were  1.7  to  1.8  times  more  likely  to  be  poor  as 
adults  than  men  from  nonpoor  families.  However,  another  key  finding  is  that  the  other 
family  background  variables  were  found  to  be  insignificant,  contrary  to  the  speculations 
of  Murray,  Mead,  and  others  regarding  the  detrimental  effects  of  living  in  mother- 
only  or  AFDC  households.58  The  results  also  underscore  that  race  continues  to  matter. 
Black  men  were  1.6  times  more  liable  than  their  Anglo  counterparts  to  be  poor  as  adults. 
However,  contrary  to  expectations,  the  other  status  variables  —  immigrant  status, 
Mexican  and  Puerto  Rican  dummy  variables  —  were  not  found  to  be  significant  predic- 
tors. We  suggest  that  the  effects  of  these  statuses  are  mediated  through  differences 
in  human  capital,  and  once  these  differences  are  controlled,  the  independent  effects  dis- 
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Table  3 


Estimated  Coefficients  of  Logit  Models  Predicting 
the  Poverty  Status  of  Young  Men 


Model  1 

B 

(S.E.)  Antilog 

Model  2 

B 

(S.E.)  Antilog 

Model  3 

B 

(S.E.)  Antilog 

Model  4 

B 

(S.E.)  Antilog 

Family  Background 
Characteristics 

Mother-only  Family 
at  age  14 

-.042 
(.158) 

.96 

-.176 
(.164) 

.84 

-.112 
(.166) 

.89 

-.090 
(.187) 

.91 

Educational 
Attainment  of 
Householder 

-.044 
(.015) 

.95 

-.038* 
(.016) 

.96 

-.024 
(.017) 

.98 

.020 
(.020) 

1.02 

Employment  Status 
of  Householder 

-.240 

(.174) 

.79 

-.300 
(.178) 

.74 

-.294 
(.182) 

.75 

-.109 
(.206) 

.89 

Family  in  Poverty 
One  Year 

.351* 
(.138) 

1.42 

.239 

(.142) 

1.27 

.242 
(.145) 

1.27 

.125 
(.164) 

1.13 

Family  in  Poverty 
Two  Years 

.901** 
(.191) 

2.46 

.802** 
(.197) 

2.23 

.792** 
(.201) 

2.21 

.534* 
(.228) 

1.71 

Family  in  Poverty 
Three  Years 

1.272** 
(.243) 

3.57 

1.054** 
(.260) 

2.86 

1.018** 
(.259) 

2.77 

.599* 
(.291) 

1.82 

Family  Received 
AFDC  during 
1978-1980 

.461 
(.865) 

1.59 

.422 
(.867) 

1.53 

.211 
(.936) 

1.23 

.313 
(1.287) 

1.37 

Willingness  to 
Go  on  Welfare 

-.106 
(.113) 

.90 

-.104 
(.114) 

.90 

-.080 
(.117) 

.92 

-.105 
(.131) 

.90 

Nativity/Ethnic  Status 


Black 


Mexican 


Puerto  Rican 


.603** 

1.83 

.750** 

2.12 

.482** 

1.61 

(.153) 

(.160) 

(.185) 

.255 

1.29 

.060 

1.06 

.162 

1.18 

(.282) 

(.306) 

(.336) 

-.099 

.91 

.371 

1.45 

-.116 

.89 

(.507) 

(.514) 

(.576) 

Immigrant 


-.010 


.99 


160         1.17 


.084        1.09 
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Table  3,  continued 


Model  1 

B 

(S.E.)  Antilog 


(.275) 
Model  2 
B 
(S.E.)  Antilog 


(.280) 
Model  3 
B 
(S.E.)  Antilog 


(.308) 
Model  4 
B 
(S.E.)  Antilog 


Metropolitan  Area 
Labor  Market 
Characteristics 

Area  Unemployment 
Rate 

—           — 

—           — 

.109** 
(.024) 

1.12 

.098** 
(.026) 

1.10 

Percentage  of  Jobs 
in  Manufacturing 

—           — 

—           — 

-.011 
(.008) 

.99 

.001 
(.009) 

1.00 

Percentage  of  Jobs 
in  Services 

—           — 

—           — 

-.003 
(.007) 

.99 

-.015* 
(.007) 

.99 

Residence  in  East 

—           — 

—           — 

-.448* 
(.184) 

.64 

-.355 
(.205) 

.70 

Residence  in 
Midwest 

—           — 

—           — 

-.139 
(.159) 

.87 

-.115 
(.177) 

.89 

Residence  in  South 

—           — 

—           — 

-.251 
(.156) 

.78 

-.126 
(.173) 

.88 

Human  Capital 
Attributes 

Years  of  Schooling 
Completed 

—           — 

—             — 

— 

— 

-.385** 
(.039) 

.68 

AFQT  Skills 

—           — 

—             — 

— 

— 

-.005 
(.003) 

.99 

Years  of  Work 
Experience  since  18 

—           — 

—             — 

— 

— 

-.546** 
(.036) 

.58 

Disability  Status 

—           — 

—             — 

— 

— 

.413* 
(.177) 

1.51 

Intercept 

.022         — 
(.247) 

-.055         — 
(.259) 

-.660 
(.389) 

— 

6.357* 
(.652) 

— 

Chi-square                2463.344*       * 

2409.706** 

2304.170** 

1952.351 

n 

1856 

1833 

1810 

1805 

*p<.05 
**p<.01 


appear.  As  expected  from  recent  discussions  regarding  the  importance  of  local  labor- 
market  conditions,  poverty  status  is  highly  correlated  with  prevailing  job  opportun- 
ities. A  one  percent  increase  in  the  area  unemployment  rate  was  associated  with  a  10 
percent  higher  probability  of  being  poor.  In  addition,  higher  fractions  of  employment 
in  the  service  sector  significantly  reduced  the  likelihood  of  falling  into  poverty  for 
men.  For  each  percentage  point  increase  in  service-sector  jobs,  the  probability  of 
being  poor  was  reduced  by  one  percent.59  Despite  discussions  that  suggest  independent 
effects  of  regional  location,  this  study  finds  that  regional  effects  were  insignificant. 
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Table  4 


Estimated  Coefficients  of  Logit  Models  Predicting 
Poverty  Status  of  Anglo,  Black,  and  Latino  Men 


Variables 

Anglos 
B 

(n=1052) 
Antilog 

Blacks  (n=475) 
B           Antilog 

Latinos  (n=278) 
B             Antilog 

Family  Background 
Characteristics 

Mother-only  Family  at 
Age  14 

-.014 
(.293) 

.99 

-.249 
(.250) 

.78 

-.064 
(.402) 

.94 

Educational  Attainment 
of  Householder 

.027 
(.028) 

1.03 

-.010 
(.039) 

.99 

-.013 
(.040) 

.99 

Employment  Status 
of  Householder 

-.284 
(.304) 

.75 

.111 
(.305) 

1.12 

.708 
(.468) 

2.03 

Family  in  Poverty 
One  Year 

.264 
(.224) 

1.30 

-.154 
(.294) 

.86 

-.049 
(.389) 

.95 

Family  in  Poverty 
Two  Years 

.321 
(.345) 

1.38 

.659* 
(.342) 

1.93 

1.186* 
(.503) 

3.27 

Family  in  Poverty 
Three  Years 

.970 
(.576) 

2.64 

.450 
(.343) 

1.57 

.987* 
(.508) 

2.68 

Family  Received  AFDC 
during  1978-1980 

-.755 
(2.653) 

.47 

4.933 
(12.997) 

138.78 

2.050 
(12.833) 

7.77 

Willingness  to  Go  on 
Welfare,  Female 

-.116 
(.177) 

.89 

.007 
(.239) 

1.01 

.176 
(.350) 

1.19 

Nativity/Ethnic  Status 

Black 


Mexican  —  —  —  —  -.687        0.50 

(.404) 

Puerto  Rican  —  —  —  —  -.362        0.70 

(.560) 

Immigrant  .102  1.11  -.515  0.60  -.011         0.99 

(.473)  (1.387)  (.392) 


Metropolitan  Area  Labor- 
Market  Characteristics 

Area  Unemployment  Rate  .073*  1.08  .133*  1.14  .214**    1.24 

(.035)  (.055)  (.062) 

Percentage  of  Jobs  .055  1.00  -.029  0.97  -.016  .98 

in  Manufacturing  (.012)  (.019)  (.027) 
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Table  4,  continued 


Variables 


Anglos  (n=1052) 
B  Antilog 


Blacks  (n=475)  Latinos  (n=278) 

B  Antilog  B  Antilog 


Percentage  of  Jobs 

-.023* 

.98 

.007 

1.01 

.010 

1.01 

in  Services 

(.010) 

(.014) 

(.021) 

Residence  in  East 

-.390 
(.273) 

.68 

-.740 
(.525) 

.48 

-.269 
(.563) 

.76 

Residence  in  Midwest 

-.142 
(.229) 

.87 

.343 
(.532) 

1.41 

-.643 
(.699) 

.53 

Residence  in  South 

-.147 
(.229) 

.86 

-.483 
(.470) 

.62 

.138 
(.368) 

1.15 

Human  Capital  Attributes 

Years  of  Schooling  -.400**         .67 

Completed 

AFQT  Skill  -.004  .99 


Years  of  Work  Experience  -.553**         .58 

since  Age  18 

Disability  Status  .411  1.51 


Intercept 


Chi-square 

*p<.05 
**P<.01 


-.400** 
(.052) 

-.004 
(.004K 

-.553** 
(.048) 

.411 
(.242) 

6.832** 
(.886) 

1102.241 


-.373** 
(.077) 

-.017* 
(.007) 

-.517** 
(.070) 

.177 

(.314) 

7.247** 
(1.342) 

516.248* 


.69 


.98 


.60 


1.19 


-.252* 
(.104) 

-.010 
(.008) 

-.462** 
(.095) 

1.010* 
(.480) 

3.464* 
(1.599) 

292.375* 


.78 


.99 


.63 


2.74 


Lower  levels  of  human  capital  partially  explain  the  high  levels  of  poverty  experi- 
enced by  the  young  men  in  our  sample.  Men  with  disabilities  are  1 .5  times  more  apt  to 
be  poor  than  their  nondisabled  counterparts.  Further,  the  probability  of  being  poor  in- 
creases significantly  among  men  with  limited  schooling  and  work  experience. 

For  each  additional  year  of  schooling  completed,  the  likelihood  of  a  man's  falling 
into  poverty  in  young  adulthood  was  reduced  by  32  percent,  and  each  additional  year  of 
work  experience  reduced  the  likelihood  of  being  poor  by  42  percent.  Do  these  factors 
affect  Anglo,  black,  and  Latino  men  differently?  The  results  presented  in  Table  4  suggest 
that  to  some  extent  they  do.  While  several  variables  are  significant  for  all  groups,  there 
are  critical  differences  that  warrant  mention.  The  most  important  difference  is  that 
although  childhood  poverty  is  a  significant  predictor  of  poverty  in  young  adulthood  for 
black  and  Latino  men,  it  was  an  insignificant  predictor  of  the  poverty  status  of  Anglo 
men.  Further,  while  increasing  area  unemployment  rates  were  associated  with  increasing 
risks  of  being  poor  across  all  groups,  the  magnitude  of  the  effect  was  largest  for  Latino 
men,  suggesting  the  greater  vulnerability  of  Latinos  to  economic  downturns  in  the  labor 
market.  For  each  percentage  point  increase  in  local  unemployment  rates,  the  odds  of 
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Table  5 


Estimated  Coefficients  of  Logit  Models  Predicting 
the  Poverty  Status  of  Young  Women 


Model  1 

B 

(S.E.)  Antilog 

Model  2 

B 

(S.E.)  Antilog 

Model  3 

B 

(S.E.)  Antilog 

Model  4 

B 

(S.E.)  Antilog 

Family  Background 
Characteristics 

Mother-only  Family 
at  Age  14 

-.141 
(.155) 

.87 

-.163 
(.159) 

.85 

-.155 
(.166) 

.86 

-.278 
(.182) 

.76 

Educational  Attainment 
of  Householder 

-.090** 
(.017) 

.91 

-.090** 
(.017) 

.91 

-.066** 
(.018) 

.94 

-.013 
(.021) 

.99 

Employment  Status 
of  Householder 

-.268 
(.204) 

.76 

-.267 
(.205) 

.77 

-.266 
(.215) 

.77 

-.260 

(.246) 

.77 

Family  in  Poverty 
One  Year 

.410* 
(.160) 

1.51 

.378* 
(.161) 

1.45 

.353* 
(.167) 

1.42 

.298 

(.189) 

1.35 

Family  in  Poverty 
Two  Years 

.751** 
(.247) 

2.11 

.699** 
(.252) 

2.01 

.727** 
(.265) 

2.07 

.541 
(.298) 

1.72 

Family  in  Poverty 
Three  Years 

1.515** 
(.359) 

4.55 

1.443** 
(.368) 

4.23 

1.346** 
(.375) 

3.84 

.892* 
(.413) 

2.44 

Family  Received  AFDC 
during  1978-1980 

.183 
(.385) 

1.20 

.144 
(.386) 

1.15 

.236 
(.415) 

1.27 

-.549 
(.461) 

.58 

Willingness  to  Go 
on  Welfare 

-.109 
(.116) 

.90 

-.106 
(.117) 

.90 

-.032 

(.122) 

.97 

-.087 
(.136) 

.92 

Nativity/Ethnic  Status 


Black 
Mexican 
Puerto  Rican 
Immigrant 


Metropolitan  Area  Labor 
Market  Characteristics 


.278 
(.176) 

-.281 
(.300) 

-.585 
(.646) 

.172 
(.266) 


1.32 


.76 


.56 


1.19 


.455* 

1.58 

.109 

1.12 

(.185) 

(.212) 

-.519 

.60 

-.852* 

0.43 

(.317) 

(.358) 

.050 

1.05 

-.521 

0.59 

(.659) 

(.725) 

.338 

1.40 

.181 

1.20 

(.277) 

(.317) 

Area  Unemployment 
Rate 

Percentage  of  Jobs 
in  Manufacturing 


.193**  1.21 

.180**    1.20 

(.027) 

(.029) 

.005       1.00 

.006      1.01 

(.008) 

(.009) 
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Table  5,  continued 


Model  1  Model  2  Model  3  Model  4 

B  B  B  B 

(S.E.)  Antilog         (S.E.)  Antilog       (S.E.)  Antilog  (S.E.)  Antilog 


Metropolitan  Area  Labor 
Market  Characteristics 

Percentage  of  Jobs                — 
in  Services 

—          —            — 

-.016* 
(.007) 

0.98 

-.014      0.99 
(.008) 

Residence  in  East                   — 

—          —            — 

-.539** 
(.183) 

.58 

-.350        .70 
(.203) 

Residence  in  Midwest           — 

—          —            — 

-.335* 
(.170) 

.72 

-.158        .85 

(.189) 

Residence  in  South                — 

—          —            — 

-.202 

(.161) 

.82 

-.024        .98 
(.179) 

Human  Capital  Attributes 

Years  of  Schooling                 — 
Completed 

—          —            — 

— 

— 

.534**    .59 
(.044) 

AFQT  Skills                              — 

—          —            — 

— 

— 

-.008*      .99 
(.004) 

Years  of  Work                         — 
Experience  since  18 

—          —            — 

— 

— 

-.502**    .61 
(.037) 

Disability  Status                     — 

—          —            — 

— 

— 

0.031      1.03 
(.145) 

Intercept                                 1.536** 

(.283) 

—         1.528**     — 
(.288) 

.397 
(.409) 

— 

9.534**   — 
(.771) 

Chi-square                       2330.182** 

2311.834** 

2188.070** 

1837.058* 

n                                               1690 

1682 

1671 

1664 

*p<.05 
**p<.01 


Latino  men's  falling  into  poverty  were  increased  by  25  percent.  Finally,  increased  em- 
ployment opportunities  in  the  service  sector  significantly  reduced  the  likelihood  of 
being  poor  for  Anglo  men  only,  which  may  indicate  that  these  jobs  are  less  likely  to  be 
available  to  minority  men.   Our  results  confirm  previous  studies  that  underscore  the 
continued  importance  of  human  capital  in  determining  economic  well-being.  Increasing 
educational  attainment  is  a  factor  in  reducing  the  chances  of  falling  into  poverty.  For 
black  and  Latino  men,  each  additional  year  of  schooling  decreased  the  probability  of 
being  poor  by  31  and  22  percent,  respectively.  Among  Anglo  men,  additional  schooling 
reduced  the  likelihood  of  being  poor  by  33  percent.  Additional  work  experience  was 
also  found  to  reduce  significantly  the  risk  of  falling  into  poverty.  Each  additional  year 
of  work  experience  accounted  for  approximately  a  42  percent  reduction  in  the  odds  of 
being  poor  for  Anglo  men.  For  black  and  Latino  men,  these  risks  were  reduced  by  40 
and  38  percent,  respectively.  Further,  the  results  suggest  that  black  men  whose  skill 
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Table  6 


Estimated  Coefficients  of  Logit  Models  Predicting  Poverty  Status 
of  Anglo,  Black,  and  Latina  Women 


Variables 


Anglos  (n=969) 
B  Antilog 


Blacks  (n=416) 
B  Antilog 


Latinas(n=279) 
B  Antilog 


Family  Background  Characteristics 


Mother-only  Family 
at  Age  14 

-.436 
(.262) 

Educational  Attainment 
of  Householder 

-.019 
(.028) 

Employment  Status 
of  Householder 

-.525 
(.356) 

Family  in  Poverty 
One  Year 

.254 
(.262) 

Family  in  Poverty 
Two  Years 

1.232* 

(.511) 

Family  in  Poverty 
Three  Years 

1.174 
(.855) 

Family  Received  AFDC 
during  1978-1980 

-.467 
(.840) 

Willingness  to  Go 
on  Welfare,  Female 

-.055 
(.180) 

.65 


.98 


.59 


1.29 


3.43 


3.24 


.63 


.95 


.202 
(.300) 

.043 
(.048) 

.413 
(.402) 

.471 
(.361) 

-.407 
(.410) 

.821 
(.534) 

-.705 
(.537) 

.009 
(.306) 


1.22 


1.04 


1.51 


1.60 


.67 


2.27 


.49 


1.01 


-.174 
(.515) 

-.063 
(.051) 

-.630 
(.676) 

.474 
(.478) 

.114 
(.721) 

.166 
(.691) 

-.480 
(1.202) 

-.119 
(.395) 


.84 


.94 


.53 


1.61 


1.12 


1.18 


.62 


.89 


Nativity/Ethnic  Status 


Black 
Mexican 

Puerto  Rican 

Immigrant 


-.162 
(.457) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.403 
(.738) 

.404 

1.50 

.042 

1.04 

-.248 

(.463) 

(.750) 

(.558) 

.85 


1.50 


.78 


Metropolitan  Area  Labor  Market  Characteristics 


Area  Unemployment 

.169** 

1.18 

.256** 

1.29 

.263** 

1.30 

Rate 

(.  039) 

(.077) 

(.083) 

Percentage  of  jobs  in 

.009 

1.01 

-.025 

.98 

-.079* 

.92 

Manufacturing 

(.011) 

(.023) 

(.038) 

Percentage  of  Jobs 

-.017 

.98 

.002 

1.00 

.020 

1.02 

in  Services 

(.010) 

(.017) 

(.028) 
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Table  6,  continued 


Variables 


Anglos 
B 

(n=969) 
Antilog 

Blacks  ( 
B 

n=416) 
Antilog 

Latinas 
B 

(n=279) 
Antilog 

-.352 
(.265) 

.70 

-.528 
(.658) 

.59 

-.105 

(.721) 

.35 

-.162 
(.244) 

.85 

-.244 
(.662) 

.78 

-.291 
(.656) 

.75 

-.018 
(.235) 

.98 

-.042 

(.611) 

.96 

-.665 

(.453) 

.51 

Residence  in  East 


Residence  in  Midwest 


Residence  in  South 


Human  Capital  Attributes 


Years  of  Schooling 
Completed 

-.523** 
(.058) 

.59 

-.625** 
(.107) 

AFQT  Skill 

-.007 
(.004) 

.99 

-.020* 
(.010) 

Years  of  Work  Expe 
since  Age  18 

rience      -.492** 
(.049) 

.61 

-.534** 
(.084) 

Disability  Status 

-.023 

(.191) 

.98 

.434 
(.329) 

Intercept 

9.703** 
(1.047) 

— 

10.086** 
(1.731) 

Chi-square 

1069.940* 

360.530 

*p  <.05 
**p<.01 

.54 


.98 


.59 


1.54 


-.701** 
(.149) 

-.005 
(.012) 

-.788** 
(.113) 

-.301 
(.691) 

13.096** 
(2.409) 

218.908 


.49 


.99 


.46 


.74 


level  was  higher  were  less  likely  to  be  poor.  Each  one-point  increase  on  the  AFQT  was 
associated  with  a  2  percent  decline  in  the  likelihood  of  being  poor  for  blacks. 
Interestingly,  disability  status  was  found  to  be  a  significant  predictor  of  poverty  status 
for  Latino  men  but  not  for  black  or  Anglo  men.  Latino  men  with  disabilities  were  2.7 
times  more  likely  to  be  poor  than  their  nondisabled  counterparts. 

Explaining  the  Poverty  Status  of  Young  Women 

The  results  of  our  logistic  regression  analyses  for  women  are  shown  in  Table  5.  As  noted 
in  the  models  for  the  young  men,  the  family  background  variables,  with  the  exception  of 
childhood  poverty,  were  insignificant.  Moreover,  only  women  who  experienced  three 
years  of  poverty  during  childhood  were  more  at  risk  of  falling  into  poverty  as  adults  once 
differences  in  human  capital  were  controlled.  Women  growing  up  in  poverty  were  2.5 
times  more  likely  than  their  nonpoor  counterparts  to  be  poor  as  adults.  Again,  we  find  no 
significant  effect  associated  with  coming  from  a  mother-only  or  AFDC  family,  supporting 
previous  studies  which  have  shown  that  women  whose  mothers  were  on  welfare  did  not 
necessarily  receive  welfare  as  adults.60  Nor  did  the  educational  attainment  or  employment 
status  of  the  householder  have  significant  effects  on  poverty  status.  As  with  the  young 
men,  we  found  no  support  for  the  link  between  attitudes  toward  welfare  and  poverty  status, 
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which  calls  into  question  Murray's  and  Mead's  assertion  that  poverty  was  the  result  of 
unwillingness  to  work,  the  socialization  into  a  "subculture"  that  devalued  school  and 
work,  and  the  widespread  acceptance  of  welfare  as  an  alternative  to  work.61 

Except  for  the  strong  negative  effect  on  poverty  associated  with  Mexican  heritage, 
none  of  the  other  ethnic  background  variables  were  significant.  These  results  suggest 
two  things:  that  the  poverty  status  of  women  is  linked  more  to  their  status  as  women 
than  to  their  ethnicity,  race,  or  immigrant  status  and  that  the  strong  negative  effect  of 
Mexican  origin  suggests  the  possibility  that  such  Mexican  families  pool  their  economic 
resources  as  a  means  of  escaping  poverty. 

The  only  metropolitan  area  characteristic  found  to  be  strongly  associated  with  the 
poverty  of  women  was  the  area  unemployment  rate.  Clearly,  the  economic  status  of 
women  is  tied  to  the  relative  health  of  their  local  economy.  Each  percentage  point 
increase  in  unemployment  was  associated  with  a  20  percent  higher  probability  of  being 
poor.  Although  proportion  of  service- sector  jobs  and  residence  in  the  East  and  Midwest 
were  found  to  reduce  significantly  the  likelihood  of  a  woman's  falling  into  poverty, 
these  effects  were  insignificant  once  differences  in  human  capital  were  controlled. 

Overall,  human  capital  variables  were  among  the  most  significant  predictors  of  the 
poverty  status  of  women.  Additional  schooling  and  work  experience  were  linked  to 
sharp  reductions  in  the  probability  of  being  poor  for  all  women.  Each  additional  year  of 
schooling  reduced  the  likelihood  of  falling  into  poverty  by  41  percent,  and  each  addi- 
tional year  of  work  experience  lowered  the  probability  of  being  poor  by  39  percent. 
Women  who  possess  higher  skills  were  also  less  likely  to  be  poor.  Each  one-point 
increase  on  the  AFQT  resulted  in  a  one  percent  decrease  in  the  probability  of  being 
poor.  Finally,  disability  status  was  found  to  be  an  insignificant  predictor  of  poverty  sta- 
tus for  women. 

The  picture  that  emerges  from  the  group- specific  analyses  is  a  further  indication  that 
our  empirical  model  does  not  provide  an  adequate  explanation  for  the  poverty  status  of 
women,  particularly  minority  women.  Relatively  few  variables  are  significant  predictors 
of  intergroup  variations  in  poverty  status  in  adulthood.  These  include  differences  in  edu- 
cational attainment,  work  experience,  and  area  unemployment  rates.  Particularly  note- 
worthy was  the  insignificance  of  several  key  variables  in  the  debates  on  poverty.  None 
of  the  family  background  variables  were  significant  predictors  of  the  poverty  status  of 
black  and  Latina  women.  For  Anglos,  only  one  of  the  childhood  poverty  measures  was 
found  to  be  associated  with  increasing  the  risk  of  falling  into  poverty.  This  suggests  that 
the  poverty  status  of  women  is  linked  to  their  precarious  status  as  females,  not  to 
assumed  deficiencies  in  their  family  background.  This  finding  is  particularly  relevant 
given  the  climate  of  the  debate,  which  has  overemphasized  such  deficiencies. 
These  group- specific  models  also  reveal  that  the  effects  of  metropolitan  area  characteris- 
tics were  strongest  for  black  and  Latina  women.  For  minority  women,  each  percentage 
point  increase  in  unemployment  was  associated  with  a  30  percent  higher  probability  of 
being  poor,  compared  with  18  percent  for  Anglo  women.  Significantly,  we  found  that 
one  of  our  proxies  for  job  availability,  proportion  of  manufacturing  employment,  was 
important  only  as  a  predictor  of  poverty  status  for  Latinas.  The  likelihood  of  being  poor 
decreased  for  Latinas  residing  in  areas  with  higher  fractions  of  manufacturing  employ- 
ment, an  industrial  sector  that  historically  has  provided  an  avenue  of  mobility  for  Latino 
workers. 

Differences  in  human  capital  were  the  strongest  predictors  of  the  poverty  status  of 
women.  While  increases  in  human  capital,  particularly  schooling  and  work  experience, 
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were  linked  to  sharp  reductions  in  the  probability  of  being  impoverished  for  all  women, 
these  effects  were  strongest  for  Latinas.  Each  additional  year  of  schooling  completed  by 
Latinas  reduced  the  risk  of  falling  into  poverty  by  5 1  percent.  For  black  and  Anglo 
women,  comparable  reductions  were  46  and  41  percent,  respectively.  For  each  addit- 
ional year  of  work  experience,  the  probability  of  being  poor  was  reduced  by  54  percent 
for  Latinas,  41  percent  for  blacks,  and  39  percent  for  Anglos.  Differences  in  skills  were 
significant  only  for  black  women:  each  one-point  increase  on  the  AFQT  resulted  in  a  2 
percent  reduction  in  the  probability  of  being  poor. 

In  sum,  the  lower  human  capital  of  women,  especially  Latinas,  is  linked  to  their 
higher  risk  of  being  impoverished  as  young  adults.  Increased  educational  attainment  and 
work  experience  significantly  improve  their  economic  well-being.  However,  the  strong 
effects  of  local  labor-market  conditions,  particularly  area  unemployment  rates,  cannot  be 
discounted  when  assessing  factors  that  contribute  to  the  poor  economic  status  of  women. 
Previous  research  has  shown  that  increasing  unemployment  in  the  1980s  was  linked  to 
the  worsening  of  women's  economic  position.62  One  striking  finding  in  this  analysis  is 
that  after  controlling  for  differences  in  human  capital,  the  effect  on  adult  poverty  status 
of  only  one  family  background  variable,  childhood  poverty,  was  significant  only  for 
Anglo  women. 


Summary 

Our  research  suggests  that  during  the  1980s,  women,  regardless  of  racial  or  ethnic  back- 
ground, and  black  men  were  disproportionately  represented  among  the  poor  young  adult 
population.  These  two  groups  had  more  difficulty  in  escaping  poverty  and  were  more 
vulnerable  to  falling  into  poverty  than  Anglo  men.  It  was  more  difficult  for  women  and 
minority  men  growing  up  in  poor  families  to  remove  the  constraints  shaped  by  their  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  background,  particularly  if  their  families  were  poor  for  extend- 
ed periods.  At  the  same  time  those  who  came  from  nonpoor  families  were  less  able  to 
capitalize  on  the  opportunities  afforded  by  their  more  favorable  social  origins. 
Interestingly,  the  mobility  patterns  of  Latino  men  most  closely  resembled  those  of  Anglo 
men,  a  finding  detailed  in  previous  research.63  Despite  controls  for  differences  in  human 
capital  and  local  labor-market  conditions,  the  pernicious  effects  of  childhood  poverty 
remain  significant  for  minority  men  and  Anglo  women. 

The  increased  probability  of  being  poor  in  young  adulthood  is  linked  largely  to  low 
levels  of  human  capital.  Increased  educational  attainment  and  work  experience  were 
associated  with  significant  reductions  in  the  likelihood  of  being  poor  across  all  groups. 
However,  after  again  controlling  for  differences  in  human  capital,  we  found  that  family 
background  characteristics  had  relatively  little  effect  on  the  poverty  status  of  blacks  and 
Latinos  but  exerted  a  significant  effect  on  the  poverty  status  of  Anglo  women.  Growing 
up  in  mother-only  families  or  in  families  receiving  AFDC  did  not  seriously  increase  the 
likelihood  of  falling  into  poverty.  Furthermore,  in  contrast  to  the  assertions  of  Murray 
and  others,  our  study  shows  that  parental  attributes  in  terms  of  education  and  employ- 
ment status  as  well  as  attitudes  toward  welfare  had  no  effect  on  poverty  status.64 

Although  we  found  that  racial  and  ethnic  heritage  were  important  predictors  of 
poverty  for  black  men  and  Latina  women,  it  is  meaningful  to  note  that  among  women, 
disadvantage  seems  to  be  more  along  gender  than  racial  or  ethnic  lines.  Immigrant  status 
did  not  prove  to  have  a  major  effect  on  the  probability  of  falling  into  poverty. 

Moreover,  the  results  of  our  analyses  underscore  the  need  to  examine  the  economic 
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milieu  of  this  population.  Our  work  suggests  that  increasing  unemployment  rates  are 
connected  to  the  increasing  likelihood  of  poverty  among  young  adults,  especially  those 
with  limited  skills.  Across  all  groups  and  for  both  men  and  women,  higher  unemploy- 
ment significantly  raised  the  probability  of  being  poor.  Low-skill  employment,  once  a 
key  vehicle  of  social  mobility  for  the  disadvantaged,  is  rapidly  disappearing  in  our 
largest  metropolitan  areas.  Further,  service-sector  employment  did  little  to  ameliorate 
the  risks  of  falling  into  poverty.  It  may  be  that  for  young  adults  in  general,  and  minority 
men  and  women  in  particular,  existing  or  expanding  employment  opportunities  in  the 
low-wage  service  sector  will  not  significantly  reduce  the  prospect  of  poverty.  As  a  result, 
growing  numbers  of  both  poor  and  nonpoor  young  adults  will  be  in  the  precarious  posi- 
tion of  slipping  into  and  out  of  poverty.  Our  research  suggests  the  need  for  further 
analyses  that  document  how  continuing  changes  in  the  local  economy  limit  the  opportu- 
nities available  to  young  adults. 

This  comparative  study  on  the  persistence  of  poverty  across  generations  suggests  two 
important  policy  implications.  First,  the  probability  of  falling  into  poverty  in  young 
adulthood  largely  reflects  the  poverty  status  of  one's  parents,  regardless  of  race  or  eth- 
nicity. The  generational  chronicity  of  poverty  highlights  the  detrimental  effects  of  grow- 
ing up  poor,  a  focal  point  in  current  policy  debates.65  Therefore,  policy  decision  makers 
must  turn  their  attention  to  ameliorating  the  pervasive  effects  of  childhood  poverty  by 
focusing  their  attention  on  improving  health  care,  housing,  and  educational  resources 
available  to  children  and  families.  Clearly,  welfare  reform  discussions  need  to  expand 
their  focus  by  moving  beyond  plans  attempting  to  integrate  welfare  mothers  into  the 
labor  force66  to  a  more  holistic  approach,  including  ways  of  helping  parents  engaged  in 
low-wage  jobs.67 

Second,  the  racial  and  ethnic  differences  we  have  noted  suggest  that  because  the  ori- 
gins of  poverty  among  Anglos,  blacks,  and  Latinos  are  qualitatively  different,  they  may 
require  different  policy  responses.  For  example,  the  poverty  status  of  family  of  origin 
had  a  positive  effect  on  the  probability  of  adulthood  poverty  for  all  groups,  but  the  effect 
was  statistically  significant  only  for  Anglo  women  and  minority  men.  Further,  although 
the  effects  of  poverty  are  mediated  by  variations  in  human  capital  and  labor-market  fac- 
tors, additional  forces  may  exacerbate  the  precarious  economic  situation  of  Latinos  and 
blacks.  The  work  of  Santiago  and  Wilder  and  of  Massey  and  Denton  suggests  that  con- 
tinued high  levels  of  residential  segregation  reinforce  and  accentuate  existing  patterns  of 
economic  inequality.68  As  a  result,  Massey  and  Denton  argue  that  unless  they  address  the 
persistence  of  segregation,  policies  will  fail  to  alleviate  poverty.69 

Further,  studies  suggest  that  the  dynamics  of  poverty  are  quite  distinct  for  Latinos 
relative  to  blacks  and  Anglos.70  This  research  emphasizes  that  the  underclass  model 
derived  to  explain  inner-city  black  poverty  cannot  be  unequivocally  applied  to  under- 
standing the  economic  situation  of  Latinos.71  Although  it  can  be  argued  that  both  blacks 
and  Latinos  have  been  affected  by  the  processes  of  economic  restructuring  and  deindus- 
trialization  and  experience  high  rates  of  social  dislocation,  policy  initiatives  have  to 
address  some  of  the  fundamental  differences  in  the  processes  that  have  shaped  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  Latino  communities.72  These  processes  include  the  history  of  inte- 
gration and  economic  incorporation  of  Latino  populations  into  the  United  States,  the 
continuing  expansion  and  increasing  heterogeneity  of  Latino  populations  through  immi- 
gration, and  location-specific  variations  in  the  economic  processes  that  shape  local  labor 
markets.  *•> 
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Appendix  A 


NLSY  Sample  Selection 


Total 

Males 

Females 

12,686 

6,403 

6,283 

5,583 

2,846 

2,737 

5,582 

2,845 

2,737 

5,443 

2,799 

2,644 

4,496 

2,298 

2,198 

4,057 

2,138 

1,919 

Number  of  respondents,  1979 

Ages  14-17,  1979 

Nonmilitary  sample 

Living  in  parental  home,  1979-1980 

Not  enrolled  in  school,  1988 

Positive  earnings,  1986-1988 

Source:  National  Longitudinal  Survey  of  Youth. 


Appendix  B 


Weighted  Measures  of  Variables  and  Descriptive 
Statistics  of  NLSY  Data 


Variables 


Anglo  Black  Latino         Anglo  Black        Latina 

Men  Men  Men         Women       Women      Women 


X  X  X  X  X  X 

or%   S.D.       or%  S.D.  or  %  S.D.  or%S.D.     or%S.D.  or  %S.D. 


Family  Background  Characteristics 


Percentage  in  Mother-only 
Families  at  Age  14 

Educational  Attainment 
of  Householder 


7.8       .3         31.7        .5       20.8        .4       10.9       .3     37.7       .5    18.5       .4 


12.1     3.1  10.4     3.2         8.8     4.6       12.2     3.1      10.4    3.1       8.6    4.2 


Employment  Status 
of  Householder 


91.6       .3         74.2        .4       77.8        .4      91.5       .3     74.3       .4    85.1       .3 


Percentage  of  Families 
in  Poverty,  1978-1980 

Percentage  of  Families 
on  AFDC,  1978-1980 

Percentage  Willing 
to  Go  on  Welfare 


20.2       .4         62.5       .5       54.2        .5       17.8       .4     61.7       .5    46.7       .5 


.2       .1  .5       .1  .5       .1  1.6       .1        6.1       .2      4.4       .2 


24.0       .4         30.1        .5       26.9       .4       23.1        .4     31.4       .5    31.1       .5 


Nativity/Ethnic  Status 


%  Black 

%  Mexican  Origin 


—  —      100.0     0.0        —         —        —       —   100.0    0.0     —       — 

—  —        —      —  52.3       .5         —       —     —     —       57.7    0.5 
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Appendix  B,  continued 

%  Puerto  Rican                                 —       —  —      —          15.1        .4  —       —  —     —       10.9    0.3 

%  Immigrant                                     2.2       .1  .6       .1       24.5        .4  3.0       .2  2.8    0.2    19.1     0.4 

Variables                                         Anglo  Black          Latino  Anglo  Black        Latina 

Men  Men              Men  Women  Women     Women 

X  X                  X  X  X                    X 

or%   S.D.  or%  S.D.  or  %  S.D.  or%S.D.  or%S.D.  or%S.D. 

Metropolitan  Area  Labor  Market  Characteristics 

Area  Unemployment  Rate             7.0     2.4  6.5     2.2         7.3     2.9  7.0     2.3  6.6    2.1      7.5    2.9 
(1986-1988  average) 

Proportion  of  Jobs                        12.1   10.0  12.2     8.8       13.0     7.5  12.6  10.0  12.2    8.7    12.9    7.4 
in  Manufacturing 

Proportion  of  Jobs                         17.4  12.1  19.2  11.3       21.7     9.8  17.6  11.9  18.8  11.4    21.7    9.9 
in  Services 

Residence  in  East  (%)                   19.8       .4  17.2       .4       18.1        .4  19.5       .4  16.6      .4    14.8      .4 

Residence  in  Midwest  (%)           32.2       .5  17.1       .4         6.0       .2  30.9       .5  16.1       .4      8.8      .3 

Residence  in  South  (%)               31.6       .5  59.2       .5       29.2       .5  32.8       .5  61.3      .5    33.3      .5 

Human  Capital  Attributes 

Years  of  Schooling                        12.8     2.2  12.2     1.9       11.7     2.0  13.1     2.0  12.8    1.7    12.1     2.0 
Completed,  1988 

AFQT  Score                                    67.8  22.4  45.5  19.2       51.6  22.6  70.3  20.9  50.2  17.3    56.4  18.7 

Years  of  Work  Experience             4.4     2.1  3.8     2.0         4.6     1.9  4.2     2.1  3.3     1.9      3.9    2.1 
since  Age  18 

Disability  Status                              5.6       .3  7.9       .4         6.8       .3  9.2       .4  11.7       .4      5.3      .3 
Source:  National  Longitudinal  Survey  of  Youth.   Data  are  weighted  using  1988  person  weight. 
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Latinos  and  Challenges  and 

Labor  Opportunities 


Andres  Torres 


The  growing  presence  of  Latino  workers  in  the  Massachusetts  labor  force  presents  op- 
portunities as  well  as  challenges  for  the  labor  movement.  An  overview  of  occupational, 
industrial,  and  unionization  patterns  helps  to  describe  the  potential  for  Hispanic  contri- 
bution to  renewed  union  strength  in  the  region.  But  revitalizing  the  house  of  labor  in 
the  twenty-first  century  requires  an  innovative  interplay  of  workplace  and  community 
strategies.  As  labor  comes  to  terms  with  its  multiracial/multicultural  constituency,  the 
relationship  between  class  and  race/ethnicity  is  being  revisited,  as  is  the  very  definition 
of  "labor  movement." 


The  growing  Latino  population  is  a  significant  feature  of  the  demographic  trends 
transforming  the  Massachusetts  landscape  during  the  1980-1990  decade.  Combined 
with  an  even  more  vigorous  growth  rate  among  Asian- Americans,  and  a  steady  expan- 
sion of  African- Americans,  this  pattern  will  usher  in  a  new  era  of  cultural  diversity  and 
political  complexity  in  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

Latino  visibility  spurred  increasing  interest  in  the  potential  impact  of  the  community 
on  various  aspects  of  the  regional  scene.  Among  the  subjects  of  research  and  analysis 
are  language  and  culture,  political  participation,  socioeconomic  conditions,  and  social 
institutions.1 

This  article  addresses  a  notable  lacuna  in  the  burgeoning  literature  relating  to 
Hispanic  Massachusetts:  the  role  of  unions  in  the  life  of  the  community.  The  sparse 
attention  to  this  issue  may  be  understandable,  given  the  somewhat  limited  scope  of 
union  activity  compared  with  other  forms  of  Latino  social  action  and  in  light  of  the  still 
modest  visibility  of  Latinos  within  the  official  labor  movement.  Nevertheless,  we  should 
caution  ourselves  —  Latinos  and  non-Latinos  concerned  with  progressive  social  change 
—  against  ignorance  of  this  potentially  vital  nexus.  It  is  my  premise  that  labor  needs 
Latinos  as  urgently  as  Latinos  need  labor. 

The  recent  past  offers  some  examples,  national  and  local,  illustrating  the  grave  anom- 
alies faced  by  labor.  Three  items  of  note: 

1.  The  Dunlop  Commission,  formed  by  President  Bill  Clinton  to  assess  the  state  of 
labor-management  relations  in  U.S.  industry,  will  provide  counsel  on  how  to  improve 
employee  involvement  in  America's  corporations.  Make  work  more  interesting  and 

Andres  Torres  is  associate  professor,  College  of  Public  and  Community  Service,  and  director,  Center  for  Labor 
Research,  University  of  Massachusetts  Boston. 
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"As  with  other  racial/ethnic  minorities.  Latinos  in  America 
learn  to  live  in  different  worlds  simultaneously,  sus- 
taining multiple  identities.  Some  view  this  as  resistance  to 
assimilation  and  argue  that  it  impedes  socioeconomic 
mobility.  Others  acknowledge  it  simply  as  a  survival  strategy, 
a  coping  mechanism,  which  allows  outsiders  to  hang 
on  to  their  culture  as  they  make  their  way  through  an  often 
hostile  environment.  Ethnic  identity  becomes  a  valuable 
resource  in  dealing  with  the  atomization  and  competitiveness 
of  modern  U.S.  society." 

—  Andres  Torres 
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rewarding,  decentralize  the  decision-making  process  at  the  point  of  production,  upgrade 
workforce  skills:  these  are  the  new,  cutting-edge  ideas  for  spurring  worker  productivity. 

2.  In  Watertown,  an  electronics  factory  is  a  showcase  for  industrial  flexibilization. 
Immigrant  workers  are  heavily  recruited,  and  they  are  expected  to  perform  various  func- 
tions and  even  change  production  routines  on  a  regular  basis.  The  pay  is  barely  enough 
to  support  a  family,  but  employees  have  other  incentives  to  stay  with  the  firm,  namely, 
special  services  like  free  English  as  a  Second  Language  classes.  The  classes  are  funded 
by  the  federal  Joint  Training  Partnership  Act. 

3.  In  early  1993,  Dennis  Rivera,  a  rising  Latino  figure  on  the  political  scene,  was 
appointed  to  one  of  President-elect  Clinton's  transition  teams. 

What  is  missing  from  this  picture?  Labor.  Neither  the  Dunlop  Commission  nor  "flex- 
tech"  models  such  as  we  see  in  Watertown  assume  a  role  for  unions.  The  talk  is  of  pro- 
viding workers  with  alternative  forms  of  representation  and  bargaining  power  in  the  form 
of  quality  work  groups  and  the  like.  Rivera,  head  of  a  major  health  care  union,2and  the 
highest-ranking  Latino  labor  leader  in  the  country,  is  invited  to  participate  in  the  His- 
panic policy  transition  group,  not  a  labor-issues  team.  Viewed  by  the  official  labor  move- 
ment as  a  maverick,  he  gains  access  to  the  administration  through  his  ethnic  identity. 

My  objective  in  the  following  pages  is  to  identify  sources  in  the  incongruities  be- 
tween Latinos  and  labor  and  suggest  how  they  can  be  overcome.  The  existence  of  these 
discontinuities  seems  quite  severe  in  Massachusetts,  a  lamentable  situation  given  the 
union  movement's  long  and  courageous  history  in  the  region  and  its  success  in  serving 
as  an  antipoverty  vehicle  for  earlier  immigrant  populations  from  Europe.3  Furthermore, 
there  is  a  sad  irony  in  this  discrepancy  in  light  of  the  deep  tradition  of  labor  struggle  in 
Latino  countries  of  origin,  and  the  overwhelming  working-class  composition  of  com- 
monwealth Hispanics.  I  examine  issues  on  both  sides  of  the  awkward  and  often  uneasy 
relation  between  Latinos  and  labor.  I  begin  with  a  demographic  snapshot  of  the  Latino 
labor  force,  nationally  and  locally. 


Latinos  in  the  Labor  Force 


By  1990,  Hispanics  comprised  8  percent  of  the  U.S.  labor  force,  10.2  million  workers, 
of  whom  59  percent  are  male,  41  percent  female.4  The  share  of  employment  has  risen 
steadily  in  the  last  decades,  the  product  of  a  twin  expansion.  On  the  one  hand,  already 
established  groups  such  as  Mexican- Americans,  Puerto  Ricans,  and  Cubans  have 
extended  their  presence  through  intergenerational  growth,  with  fairly  high  birth  rates 
compared  with  the  U.S.  average.  Also,  since  the  late  1960s,  immigration  from  Mexico, 
Central  America,  and  the  Dominican  Republic  has  channeled  new  cohorts  of  Latinos  to 
the  labor  market. 

Expectations  are  that  by  the  year  2005,  this  working  population  will  reach  17  million; 
official  studies  project  that  Hispanics  will  account  for  one  of  six  new  workers  between 
now  and  then.5  Since  these  numbers  do  not  reflect  undocumented  workers,  they  underes- 
timate the  true  extent  and  impact  of  the  Hispanic  presence. 

Hispanic  unionization  rates  parallel  the  U.S.  average,  roughly  17  percent  overall.6 
As  with  U.S  workers  in  general,  Latino  union  membership  has  declined  in  the  face 
of  economic  stagnation,  globalization,  and  the  shift  from  manufacturing  to  services. 
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Table  1 


Occupations  of  Employed  Hispanic  Civilians  in  Massachusetts, 

1970-1990 


Occupation 

1970 

1980 

1990 

Total:  All  civilians 

2,306,866 

2,670,388 

2,992,000 

Total:  Hispanic  civilians 

21,000 

44,982 

83,000 

Executive/admin  istrative/managerial 

5.9% 

05.2% 

5.5% 

Professional 

14.1 

11.0 

8.4 

Technicians 

2.8 

2.6 

3.4 

Sales 

3.9 

4.6 

8.1 

Clerical/administrative  support 

15.2 

14.4 

12.6 

Services 

12.8 

15.9 

28.4 

Production/craft/repair 

10.6 

10.4 

10.6 

Machine  operators/assemblers 

27.1 

26.3 

14.5 

Transportation/material  movers 

1.7 

3.1 

2.4 

Laborers/handlers/helpers 

4.1 

5.5 

5.3 

Farming 

1.8 

1.2 

0.9 

Sources:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  7970  Census  of  the  Population:  General  Social  and  Economic  Charac-ter- 
istics,  PC(1)-C23;  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1980  Census  of  the  Population:  General  Social  and  Eco-nomic 
Characteristics,  PC80-1-C23;  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Geographic  Profile  of  Employment  and 
Earnings,  1991. 

In  this,  Latinos  differ  from  African- Americans,  who  have  achieved  some  inroads  in  the 
heavily  organized  government  sector.  Despite  the  ebbing  tides  that  have  reduced  average 
earnings  in  the  U.S.  economy,  Latinos  who  belong  to  unions  earn  50  percent  more  than 
their  unorganized  counterparts.7  Many  changes  have  been  wrought  on  the  economic  land- 
scape in  the  era  of  restructuring,  but  one  factor  seems  to  remain  constant:  union  member- 
ship makes  a  big  difference.  This  seems  especially  so  for  minority  workers,  who  lack 
access  to  many  of  the  levers  of  political  power. 

Massachusetts  Hispanics  constitute  4.6  percent  of  the  population.8  Boston  is  home  to 
58,000  Latinos,  who  comprise  1 1  percent  of  the  city's  populace.  As  in  other  regions, 
where  much  larger  concentrations  are  to  be  found,  Latinos  are  a  rapidly  growing  contin- 
gent within  the  commonwealth.  However,  they  remain  underrepresented  insofar  as  their 
share  of  the  labor  force  is  concerned. 

In  1990,  Hispanics  comprised  2.8  percent  of  the  Massachusetts  employed  civilian  pop- 
ulation.9 The  disparity  between  share  of  population  (4.6%)  and  share  of  labor  force  (2.7%) 
is  an  indicator  of  the  economic  vulnerability  of  the  community.  To  the  degree  that  popula- 
tion share  exceeds  labor  force  share,  this  signals  the  fragile  condition  of  the  community's 
income-generating  base.  The  disparity  is  due  to  the  relative  youthfulness  of  the  population 
as  well  as  the  accumulated  impact  of  human  capital  shortages,  discrimination,  and  eco- 
nomic restructuring.  Another  troublesome  sign  is  the  extent  of  joblessness:  Latinos  have 
the  highest  unemployment  rate  (15.1%)  in  the  commonwealth. 

The  relation  of  these  patterns  to  group  socioeconomic  status  is  obvious:  lagging  job 
access  means  low  labor  force  participation  and  consequently  high  poverty  rates.  Indeed, 
the  poverty  rate  for  Massachusetts  Latinos  (37%),  the  highest  in  the  state,  is  a  level  that 
greatly  surpasses  the  rate  for  Latinos  nationally  (25%). 

The  kinds  of  jobs  held  by  Massachusetts  Latinos  conform  to  expectations  one  might 
have  about  an  "outsider"  group.10  Their  occupational  distribution  is  skewed  toward  low- 
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Table  2 

Occupations  of  Employed  Hispanic  Civilians  in  Boston,  1990 
(Nonagriculatural  Workers) 

Occupation  Total 

100.0% 

Exececutive/administrative/managerial  6.8 

Professional  8.1 

Technicians  4.5 

Sales  7.6 

Clerical/administrative  support  12.9 

Services  36.0 

Production/craft/repair  8.0 

Machine  operators/assemblers  7.0 

Transportation/material  movers  1.8 

Laborers/handlers/helpers  5.3 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Geographic  Profile  of  Employment  and  Earnings,  1991. 


wage  categories  within  manufacturing  and  service  industries  (see  Table  1).  Seven  of 
every  ten  workers  (71.4%)  are  situated  in  low-wage  fields,  concentrated  in  five  of  the 
eleven  major  categories.11  Occupational  crowding  has  remained  a  constant  for  the  last 
two  decades;  since  1970  the  picture  is  unchanged.  It  is  alarming  to  note  that  on  the  other 
end  of  the  occupational  spectrum,  the  proportion  of  Latinos  holding  jobs  in  the  three 
most  highly  paid  occupations  —  administrative,  managerial/professional,  and  technical 
— has  actually  declined  from  22.8  percent  in  1970  to  17.3  percent  in  1990.  Survey  data 
show  that  holding  a  job  does  not  necessarily  guarantee  an  escape  from  poverty:  among 
Boston's  Hispanic  poor,  42  percent  are  employed  and  two-thirds  of  them  work  full 
time.12 

Table  2,  focusing  on  Boston  residents  in  1990,  paints  a  similar  picture  of  Latino  con- 
centration in  generally  low-wage  sectors.  Again,  roughly  seven  of  ten  employed  persons 
(69.2%)  hold  such  jobs. 


Latinos  in  Massachusetts  Unions:  Membership  Levels 

Union  membership  patterns  are  dictated  largely  by  these  occupational  and  industrial 
characteristics.  Unfortunately,  hard  numbers  on  the  count  of  Latinos  in  each  union 
are  unavailable  for  Massachusetts.  There  is  no  official  data  base  that  includes  informa- 
tion on  ethnicity  of  rank-and-file  members.  For  this  study,  I  conducted  an  informal 
census  with  the  assistance  of  leaders  and  members  of  union  locals  known  to  represent 
some  Latinos.  Additional  information  was  provided  by  participants  and  informed 
observers  of  the  labor  movement  in  the  commonwealth.13 

Table  3  lists  unions  in  the  state  in  which  Hispanic  members  make  up  at  least  5  per- 
cent of  the  rank  and  file  according  to  estimates  compiled  in  our  survey.  Organizations 
with  a  significantly  larger  concentration,  20  percent  or  more,  are  denoted  with  an 
asterisk. 

As  is  to  be  expected,  Latinos  are  a  significant  force  in  unions  that  organize  low-wage 
manufacturing  and  service  sectors.  Figuring  prominently  are  the  hotel  and  restaurant, 
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Table  3 

Massachusetts  Unions  with  at  Least  5  Percent  Hispanic  Membership 

ACTWU   (Lawrence) 

AFSCME  Council  93  (municipal/state  employees) 

AFSCME  Local  1489a  (municipal  hospital  employees) 

AFSCME  Local  470  (mental  health  workers) 

AFT  Local  929  (teachers  and  aides) 

HRIEBU  Local  26a  (hotel/restaurant  workers;  5,000  members  total;  60%  workers  of  color) 

IBEW  Local  369  (telephone  utility  workers) 

ILGWUa  (various  Massachusetts  locations;  33%  Latinos) 

IUE  Local  201  (General  Electric,  Lynn) 

LDCIU  Local  66a  (laundry  workers;  600  members;  80%  workers  of  color) 

SEIU  Local  254a  (maintenance  workers;  5,000  members;  30  percent  minorities) 

SEIU  Local  285  (hospitals,  health  care  throughout  Massachusetts) 

SEIU  Local  509  (city  and  state  agencies) 

UAW  65-Local  2334a  (day  care,  social  service  agencies;  800  members;  40%  Hispanic) 

UF&C  Local  1445  (food  store  employees) 

USWA  Local  8751  (school  bus  drivers) 

Source:  My  survey;  see  text. 

aUnions  with  Hispanic  membership  of  20  percent  or  more. 


garment,  laundry,  building  maintenance,  and  day  care/social  service  industries.  Also 
important  is  the  municipal  hospital  sector,  but  as  elsewhere,  Latino  workers  are  overrep- 
resented  in  the  lower  echelons  of  the  occupational  ladder,  among  maintenance  and  cleri- 
cal workers.  Sources  indicate  that  the  three  unions  with  the  largest  numbers  of  Latinos 
are  the  Service  Employee  International  Union  Local  254  (building  maintenance  workers), 
the  International  Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union,  and  the  Hotel  and  Restau-rant  Industry 
and  Bartenders  Union. 

Though  the  Latino  presence  in  the  labor  force  is  hardly  overwhelming,  I  would  argue 
that  it  bears  more  than  a  little  significance  for  the  labor  movement.  This  is  true  because 
the  Hispanic  share  of  the  overall  labor  force  is  expected  to  rise  dramatically  in  the 
years  to  come.  The  relative  youthfulness  of  the  resident  population  and  the  likelihood  of 
continued  immigration  mean  that  Latinos  might  easily  double  their  1990  numbers  by 
the  year  2000.  This  is  a  promising  trend  for  labor,  since,  in  most  regions,  Hispanics  have 
demonstrated  a  greater  propensity  than  other  workers  to  support  unionization.14 

Second,  Hispanics  —  like  African-  and  Asian- Americans  —  present  a  new  set  of 
political  challenges  and  opportunities.  How  will  social  movements  like  labor,  which 
aspire  to  represent  broad  strata,  adapt  to  the  changing  composition  of  population? 
What  new  practices  and  strategies  must  be  envisioned  to  bring  about  multiracial/multicul- 
tural institutions  that  are  effective  and  empowering?  In  light  of  these  inquiries  the  rela- 
tion between  labor  and  Latinos  —  and  by  extension,  African-Americans  and  Asian- 
Americans  —  seems  a  compelling  metaphor  for  America's  struggle  with  diversity. 


Latino  Participation  in  the  Labor  Movement 


If  we  lack  accurate  data  on  the  scope  of  Latino  union  membership,  our  knowledge  of 
the  extent  of  Latino  participation  is  even  less  precise.  While  there  is  a  modestly  growing 
base  of  documentation  relating  to  organizing  efforts  in  the  region,  details  concerning 
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Hispanic  life  within  unions,  and  the  union  responses  to  the  growing  presence,  is  scarce.15 
With  respect  to  leadership  development,  the  picture  is  not  any  clearer.  On  a  positive 
note,  I  can  report  that  for  the  first  time  in  recent  memory,  a  Latino  was  elected  president 
of  a  union  local.16 

In  the  last  few  years,  there  have  been  several  union  organizing  drives  involving 
Hispanic  workers,  with  Latinas  playing  a  prominent  role.  Unfortunately,  information 
gathered  on  these  struggles  has  been  sporadic  and  anecdotal.  What  we  do  know,  based 
on  preliminary  research,  is  that  immigrant  workers  have  shown  initiative  and  enthusiasm 
in  their  efforts  to  win  basic  workplace  rights.  However,  they  face  severe  obstacles  in  the 
current  political  and  economic  climate.  Also  relevant  to  the  outcomes  of  these  cam- 
paigns are  the  internal  dynamics  of  a  workforce  stratified  by  gender,  language,  and 
national  origin.  These  issues  are  alluded  to  in  an  assessment  of  an  almost  successful 
organizing  drive,  that  of  a  major  footwear  company  in  which  the  majority  of  the  work- 
force were  Latinos  and  the  pro-union  leadership  predominantly  female. 

At  first,  workers  at  this  plant  mobilized  because  of  a  change  in  hours  and  in  the 
incentive  pay  system.  They  initiated  interviews  with  several  union  locals, 
selected  one,  and  organized  the  drive  for  card  signature  themselves.  Faced  with 
employer  opposition  to  recognition,  the  union  went  for  a  certification  election 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  regional  National  Labor  Relations  Board.  The  length 
and  complexity  of  this  process  was  not  understood  at  first  by  workers  who  ex- 
pected immediate  union  representation.  Furthermore,  the  certification  campaign 
took  place  in  a  context  of  active  employer  resistance  and  implied  threat  of  a  plant 
relocation  in  the  event  of  a  pro-union  majority.  Afterwards,  union  organizers 
reported  that  they  were  unable  to  overcome  fear  of  job  loss  and  deportation  on 
the  part  of  undocumented  workers,  even  though  several  were  campaign  leaders. 
By  the  end  of  the  drive,  a  schism  had  developed  between  citizens  and  undoc- 
umented workers  in  the  Latino  worker  group.  Also,  a  schism  grew  between 
ethnic  groups  representing  older  immigrant  cohorts  (Cape  Verdeans)  and  ethnic 
groups  representing  both  older  and  recent  cohorts,  like  Latinos.17 


What  stands  in  the  way  of  greater  Latino  participation  in  union  life?  We  are  afforded 
some  insights  from  our  cursory  acquaintance  with  the  Massachusetts  experience,  but 
also  from  studies  that  have  considered  this  question  in  other  regions  and  nationally. 
Past  experience  in  areas  with  higher  Latino  populations  —  the  Middle  Atlantic,  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  Southwest  —  depicts  the  range  of  issues  and  challenges  that  Latinos  and 
labor  will  be  facing  increasingly  in  Massachusetts.18 


Labor  and  Community:  Two  Sides  of  the  Latino  Reality 

The  litany  of  problems  facing  unions  does  not  require  extensive  recounting  here. 
The  most  obvious  problem  is  the  movement's  declining  base.  Unionization  is  at  a  his- 
torical low  point.  Only  1 1  percent  of  the  private  sector  is  organized,  about  1 7  percent  of 
the  entire  labor  force,  including  the  public  sector.  In  comparison,  Germany  —  a  high- 
wage,  high-productivity  economy  —  finds  more  than  40  percent  of  its  workers  in 
unions.  Restructuring,  capital  flight,  managerial  resistance,  and  antilabor  legislation 
have  depleted  labor's  ranks  since  the  late  1960s.19 

There  was  a  time  when  union  contracts  set  the  precedent  for  nonunion  wages; 
employers  settled  at  union  wage  levels  to  forestall  union  organizing.  Today  the  relation 
has  been  inverted;  union  workers  are  forced  into  givebacks  to  bring  their  standard  down 
to  the  nonunion  sector.  Weakness  breeds  defensiveness  and  caution  on  the  part  of 
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leadership,  who  tend  to  focus  on  the  traditional  core  of  craft  laborers  and  production 
workers  in  basic  industry.  Labor  has  had  minimal  success  in  expanding  into  services 
industries  or  the  reconfigured  manufacturing  sector  where  minorities,  women,  and 
immigrants  are  concentrated.20 

Internal  practices  are  slow  to  accommodate  the  new  workforce.  The  range  of  prob- 
lematic attitudes  varies  from  complacency  to  resistance  founded  on  racism  and  sexism. 

As  with  other  racial/ethnic  minorities,  Latinos  in  America  learn  to  live  in  different 
worlds  simultaneously,  sustaining  multiple  identities.21  Some  view  this  as  resistance 
to  assimilation  and  argue  that  it  impedes  socioeconomic  mobility.  Others  acknowledge 
it  simply  as  a  survival  strategy,  a  coping  mechanism,  which  allows  outsiders  to  hang 
on  to  their  culture  as  they  make  their  way  through  an  often  hostile  environment. 
Ethnic  identity  becomes  a  valuable  resource  in  dealing  with  the  atomization  and  com- 
petitiveness of  modern  U.S.  society. 

In  either  case,  labor  is  challenged  to  deal  with  this  predicament.  For  Latinos,  the 
community,  not  the  workplace,  is  seen  as  the  focal  site  for  organizing  activities. 
Struggles  over  educational,  health,  and  housing  services  claim  their  energies;  the  battles 
for  political  empowerment  have  greater  mobilizing  appeal.  Faced  with  the  competing 
demands  on  time  and  personal  resources,  torn  between  class  and  ethnic  loyalties,  minor- 
ity workers  have  generally  been  less  inclined  to  see  labor  as  the  locus  of  their  efforts. 
They,  too,  perceive  the  weakness  of  the  union  movement. 

For  noncitizens,  not  to  speak  of  undocumented  workers,  the  community  or  barrio  is  a 
haven  from  that  outside  world  where  a  brush  with  the  law  increases  exposure  to  the 
criminal  justice  system.  Immigrants  hoping  to  be  naturalized  risk  a  great  deal  by  becom- 
ing involved  in  a  labor  conflict.  Many,  who  have  fled  repressive  and  war- torn  home- 
lands, are  reluctant  in  their  new  society  to  associate  with  public  institutions. 

Overcoming  barriers  to  participation,  those  emanating  from  labor  as  well  as  commu- 
nity, poses  a  test  for  forging  alliances  of  a  new  type.22 


Reviving  Labor  by  Linking  Racial/Ethnic  and  Class  Politics 

Those  of  us  concerned  about  the  prospects  for  multiracial/multicultural  coalitions  see 
unions  as  an  essential  ingredient  for  engendering  new  movements  for  social  change. 
Unions  need  to  be  revitalized,  but  Latinos,  other  minorities,  and  women  have  to  refash- 
ion these  institutions,  making  them  relevant  to  their  concerns.  The  stunning  fact  is  that 
80  percent  of  workers  entering  the  labor  market  in  the  next  ten  years  will  be  women, 
minorities,  and  immigrants. 

Labor  will  grow  only  by  riding  the  crest  of  this  transformation.  Straightforward  class 
appeals,  emphasizing  economic  issues  alone,  will  fall  short  because  they  ignore  the  cul- 
tural chasm  separating  the  newcomers  from  the  dominant  culture  of  the  larger  society. 
To  attract  the  "outsiders,"  labor  has  to  transform  itself,  sharing  power  from  top  to  bot- 
tom. More  important,  it  must  insert  itself  into  the  life  of  minority  communities  economi- 
cally and  socially.  And  communities  of  color  will  have  to  reciprocate,  finding  ways  to 
breathe  new  energy  into  labor,  to  their  mutual  benefit. 

Fortunately,  labor  is  becoming  cognizant  of  this  challenge,  and  so  are  labor's  allies 
in  the  community  domain.  As  we  might  expect,  the  innovative  ideas  and  programs 
are  originating  in  areas  where  minorities  and  women  have  greater  representation,  but 
Massachusetts  is  also  a  site  of  some  creative  problem  solving.  With  time,  changing 
demographics  will  enlarge  the  political  space  for  risk  taking. 
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In  the  following  pages  I  summarize  various  proposals  drawn  from  ongoing  experi- 
ments locally  and  nationally.  How  does  one  effectively  blend  the  economic  and  cultural 
concerns  of  a  rapidly  changing  labor  force?  This  is  the  common  thread  running  through 
these  programmatic  ideas.  It  represents  an  agenda  for  strengthening  labor  through 
Latino  infusion,  but  clearly,  labor's  renewal  depends  on  the  continuing  incorporation  of 
other  minorities  and  women  as  well.  First,  I  address  the  union  side. 

1 .  Hire  more  bilingual/bicultural  organizers  and  staff;  strengthen  leadership  development 
programs  for  Latinos  and  other  minorities.  There  is  no  priority  more  pressing  than  this. 
Throughout  the  United  States,  as  labor  reflects  on  new  and  imaginative  approaches  to  the 
current  crisis,  attention  is  focusing  on  engendering  a  new  "organizing  culture"  and  new 
models  of  leadership.  One  survey  reports  that,  where  certification  campaigns  have  been  vic- 
torious, the  union  adopted  grassroots  strategies  that  appealed  to  broader  issues  in  addition  to 
the  bread-and-butter  concerns  of  times  past.  Previously  excluded  groups,  such  as  women 
and  minorities,  can  be  recruited  by  showing  how  unions  are  in  the  forefront  of  struggles 
around  "child  care,  literacy,  and  housing,  as  well  as  . . .  race  and  gender,  affirmative  action, 
and  social  justice."23  Obviously,  this  advice  has  strong  implications  for  the  importance  of 
organically  incorporating  Latinos  and  Latinas  into  the  operations  and  leadership  of  unions.24 

In  recent  years  the  AFL-CIO,  through  its  Organizing  Institute,  has  intensified  the 
recruitment  of  potential  organizers  from  communities  of  color.  And  in  Massachusetts, 
women  are  making  inroads  through  innovative  programs  like  the  Women's  Institute  for 
Leadership  Development.  WILD,  supported  by  the  AFL-CIO,  offers  training  for  rank- 
and-file  women  and  promotes  an  inclusive,  cooperative  model  for  cultivating  labor's 
future  leadership. 

We  have  found  that  it  is  not  enough  to  pay  lip  service  to  diversity  or  to  mount 
the  occasional  sensitivity  training.  As  unionists,  we  must  act  on  our  commit- 
ment to  inclusion.  This  means  rebuilding  our  interpersonal  relationships  and 
adopting  inclusionary  organizational  practices.  Everything  counts,  from  the  way 
we  run  our  meetings  to  the  jokes  that  we  tell,  from  the  pace  at  which  we  mobil- 
ize for  campaigns  to  the  language  we  use  to  describe  our  struggles.  Without  this 
level  of  consciousness,  the  house  of  labor  cannot  be  a  home  to  all.25 

2.  Design  creative  programs  and  services  that  deal  with  the  total  social  need  of  work- 
ers and  their  communities.  By  targeting  needs  in  training,  housing,  and  community  eco- 
nomic development,  unions  present  themselves  as  advocates  of  members,  their  families, 
and  neighborhoods.  For  example: 

a.  Training  programs.  During  the  1930s,  unions  functioned  de  facto  as  an  antipoverty 
program  by  securing  a  decent  standard  of  living  for  millions  of  assembly-line  workers  in 
basic  industry.  In  today's  economy,  close  to  30  percent  of  employed  workers  earn  pover- 
ty wages.26  For  these,  the  escape  from  poverty  is  contingent  on  upgrading  skill  levels. 
Unions  like  AFSCME,  Service  Employee  International  Union  (SEIU),  1199,  and 
Communication  Workers  of  America  are  in  the  forefront  of  training  women  and  minori- 
ty workers  for  the  twenty-first  century. 

In  Massachusetts,  Local  285  of  SEIU  has  operated  a  creative  worker  upgrading  project 
designed  to  prepare  entry-level  hospital  employees  for  technical  positions.  The  Worker 
Education  Program  is  an  outgrowth  of  Local  285 's  commitment  to  provide  career  ladder 
opportunities  for  employees  who  have  been  languishing  for  years  in  dead-end  jobs. 
The  union  ran  a  training  project  in  coordination  with  management  in  nine  hospitals 
across  the  commonwealth. 
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The  program's  success  was  attributable,  in  part,  to  the  union's  insistence  that  training 
be  linked  to  a  philosophy  of  lifelong  education,  that  courses  bear  credit,  are  based  in  the 
workplace,  and  that  instruction  is  offered  in  general  education  as  well  as  technical  fields. 
In  the  Boston  metropolitan  area,  a  significant  proportion  of  participants  were  African- 
Americans,  Asians,  and  Latinos.  The  Worker  Education  Program  is  an  excellent  example 
of  labor's  leadership  role  in  workforce  development,  a  crucial  area  for  minority  workers.27 

b.  Housing.  After  taking  a  poll  of  members  in  1988,  Local  26  of  the  Hotel  Workers 
Union  in  Boston  discovered  that  affordable  housing  was  deemed  the  top  priority  issue 
for  bargaining,  even  ahead  of  wages  and  health  benefits.  Survey  results  showed  that  98 
percent  of  the  membership  was  unable  to  purchase  a  median-price  home,  78  percent 
unable  to  afford  the  rent  of  a  median-price  apartment. 

Just  barely  averting  a  strike,  contract  negotiations  led  to  the  hotel  industry's  agreeing 
to  help  finance  the  Housing  Trust  Fund,  contributing  five  cents  per  hour  per  worker. 
This  fund  assists  members  with  housing  loans  and  grants  for  security  deposits  for  apart- 
ments and  down  payments  and  closing  costs  for  homes. 

In  an  effort  to  benefit  the  larger  community,  the  Housing  Trust  Fund  was  later  com- 
bined with  union  pension  funds  and  public  moneys  to  build  additional  housing  stock 
that  is  not  restricted  to  union  members.28 

c.  Expanding  alliances  for  local  community  economic  development.  The  Ruggles 
Center  (Parcel  18)  is  a  local  example  in  Boston.  This  controversial  negotiation  to  devel- 
op an  area  in  Roxbury  involves  a  joint  venture  between  minority  developers,  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  and  Boston  unions.  Clouding  the  prospects  for 
bringing  the  proposal  to  fruition  is  an  important  dispute  over  the  share  of  jobs  to  be  allo- 
cated to  workers  of  color.29  Notwithstanding  this  quandary,  it  is  heartening  to  see  labor 
as  an  active  partner  to  inner-city  revitalization.  These  initiatives  need  to  be  multiplied. 

3.  Help  make  the  workplace  an  anchor  of  multiculturalism.  Even  with  occupational 
segregation  so  prominent  a  feature  of  the  U.S.  labor  force,  Americans  of  different  races 
and  ethnicities  probably  encounter  greater  interaction  at  the  workplace  than  in  their 
neighborhoods.  To  the  extent  that  this  is  true,  unions  are  ideally  positioned  to  merge  the 
economic  and  social  concerns  of  working  people  across  the  great  divides  that  stratify 
the  working  population. 

Through  their  cultural  activities,  publications,  and  political  campaigns,  unions  can 
serve  as  a  conduit  for  racial/ethnic  unity.  Organizations  such  as  1 199,  with  its  Breadand 
Roses  programs,  are  exemplary  models  of  a  multicultural  vision  appropriate  to  the  task 
at  hand.  A  complementary  set  of  community  initiatives  is  worth  considering  as  well. 

1.  Work  with  unions  in  promoting  member  participation.  There  presently  exists  no 
network  of  Latino  unionists  despite  a  history  of  activity  in  the  Boston  area.  People  who 
can  work  toward  reviving  these  connections  are  sorely  needed,  and  leaders  and  advo- 
cates within  the  Latino  community  should  lend  their  support  to  such  an  effort,  which 
would  parallel  similar  activities  in  the  areas  of  community  organizing  and  political  par- 
ticipation. 

2.  Work  with  unions  around  labor's  agenda:  (a)  support  labor  law  reform  to  restore 
balance  in  the  power  relations  between  employer  and  union,  (b)  amend  the  civil 
rights  law  to  include  union  members  as  a  protected  class,  and  (c)  endorse  campaigns  to 
raise  the  minimum  wage. 

3.  Assist  workers  seeking  collective  bargaining.  In  New  York  City,  the  Chinatown 
garment  workers  campaign  of  the  mid-1980s  demonstrated  that  a  union  —  in  this  case 
the  ILGWU  —  can  be  instrumental  in  the  life  of  a  poverty-stricken  enclave,  especially 
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when  it  succeeds  in  drawing  upon  community  resources  and  institutions.  Some  5,000 
workers,  dispersed  throughout  hundreds  of  sweatshops,  voted  to  join  the  union  after  a 
lengthy  organizing  drive  that  won  the  support  of  major  community  groups  and  leaders. 

By  most  accounts,  the  support  provided  by  community  groups  was  decisive.  Since 
the  early  1970s,  ethnic  entrepreneurship  had  spurred  a  revival  in  Chinatown  economic 
development.  But  by  the  early  1980s,  many  were  concerned  about  the  effect  of  abusive 
working  conditions  and  overdevelopment  on  the  social  ecology  of  the  community.  In 
asserting  their  rights  in  the  workplace,  Asian- American  workers  established  boundaries 
to  unequal  development.30 

We  should  expect  local  institutions  in  the  Latino  community  —  church  groups,  com- 
munity-based organizations,  advocacy  networks  —  to  facilitate  the  unionization  of 
workers.  This  is  one  of  the  most  direct  and  effective  ways  of  eliminating  poverty. 

4.  Work  with  unions  in  devising  special  services  for  nonunion  community  residents. 
In  northern  California,  a  coalition  of  community  and  labor  groups  called  the  Association 
for  Workplace  Justice  offers  legal  advice  on  workplace  issues,  sexual  harassment,  and 
discrimination  whether  or  not  one  is  a  union  member.  Some  ILGWU  locals  throughout 
the  country  have  set  up  "associate  member"  status  for  nonmembers  interested  in  receiving 
services  such  as  immigration  counseling  and  ESL  training.31  Community  groups  can  link 
up  with  labor  in  these  kinds  of  activities.  In  Boston,  organizations  like  the  Immigrant 
Workers  Resource  Center  and  the  Women's  Institute  for  Leadership  Development  play 
a  vital  role  in  bridging  labor  and  community. 

The  end  of  the  Reagan-Bush  era  in  1992  inspired  some  optimism  that  working  peo- 
ple would  see  an  improvement  in  their  standard  of  living.  But  those  hopes  seem  dimmer 
as  we  approach  the  mid-1990s.  Middle-class  anxiety  increases;  the  working  class  finds 
itself  ever  threatened  by  stagnant  wages  and  unemployment;  the  poor  continue  mired  in 
isolation  and  destitution.  If  there  is  to  be  a  concerted  political  response  to  these  condi- 
tions, labor  must  be  part  of  the  solution.  A  fundamental  reordering  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic priorities  is  called  for,  and  labor  is  an  indispensable  component  of  the  coalition 
that  might  ensure  such  a  transformation. 

For  this  to  occur  requires  thinking  about  more  relevant  meanings  of  the  term  "labor 
movement."  Labor  must  transcend  the  restricted  notions  of  organized  labor  or  unions. 
Not  only  has  labor,  narrowly  defined,  fallen  short  of  the  dynamic  and  progressive  role  it 
has  assumed  in  this  country's  past,  it  has  ceased  to  be  effective  even  on  the  delimited 
terrain  charted  in  recent  years:  the  experience  with  the  North  American  Free  Trade 
Agreement  and  labor  law  reform  are  evidence  of  this. 

"Labor"  must  connote  the  vast  numbers  of  those  restructured  out  of  their  jobs  during 
the  past  two  decades  —  workers  who  voted  for  the  union  in  failed  organizing  cam- 
paigns, minorities,  women,  immigrants,  and  so  on.  "Movement"  ought  to  suggest  a  con- 
scious plan  with  goals  that  appeal  to  broad  sectors.  In  the  evolution  of  that  renewed 
movement,  we  can  assume  that  Latino  workers  will  be  a  force  for  social  change  in 
Massachusetts,  the  region,  and  indeed  throughout  the  United  States.  *•* 
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"New"  Civil  Rights 
Strategies  for 
Latino  Political 

Empowerment 


Seth  Racusen 


Latinos  became  the  largest  "minority"  group  and  significantly  increased  their  political 
representation  in  Massachusetts  in  the  past  decade.  Even  with  these  gains,  their  political 
power  is  not  nearly  commensurate  with  the  size  of  their  population.  Many  aspects  of 
Latino  political  demographics,  including  a  large  immigrant  population  with  low  citizen- 
ship rates,  high  poverty  rates,  and  dispersion  across  many  electoral  districts,  contribute 
to  their  underrepresentation.  The  political  demographics  facing  Massachusetts  Latinos 
have  led  many  analysts  to  prescribe  alternative  electoral  systems  as  avenues  to  achieve 
increased  political  representation.  This  article  reviews  the  critiques  of  the  1970s  and 
1980s  civil  rights  redistricting  strategies  and  explores  the  prospects  that  the  "new" 
1990s  strategies  could  offer  Latinos  in  the  six  cities  where  they  are  highly  concentrated 
and  at  the  state  level.  The  author  projects  gains  for  most  legislative  bodies,  but  at  a  rate 
lower  than  suggested  by  proportionality  advocates. 


Latinos  became  the  largest  "minority"  group  and  gained  a  modicum  of  political  repre- 
sentation in  Massachusetts  during  the  past  decade.  In  contrast  to  1983,  when  there 
was  only  one  elected  representative,1  Massachusetts  has  eight  Latino  elected  officials 
and  there  are  prospects  for  increased  representation  in  several  districts.2  These  gains  fol- 
low the  national  pattern  in  which  Latino  population  growth  precedes  increased  political 
representation.  It  has  occurred  through  the  creation  of  Latino  majority  districts  and 
"rainbow"  districts  in  which  Latinos  and  other  minority  groups,  usually  blacks,  have 
combined  to  form  political  majorities. 

Even  with  these  gains,  Latino  municipal  political  power  is  not  nearly  commensurate 
with  the  size  of  the  Latino  population  in  the  cities  where  Latinos  are  highly  concen- 
trated. Their  underrepresentation  is  more  marked  at  the  state  level,  which  includes  no 
Latino  elected  officials.  This  also  follows  national  patterns  of  Latino  underrepresentation 
in  all  states  except  New  Mexico.3  Thus,  one  prominent  analyst  has  suggested  that  the 
emphasis  on  litigation  and  electoral  politics  may  have  reached  "a  point  of  diminishing 
returns  without  the  addition  of  some  new  conceptualization,  strategies,  and  approaches 
for  Latino  politics  in  the  1990's."4 

This  article  examines  one  facet  of  such  a  new  conceptualization  for  litigation  and 
electoral  politics:  the  potential  impact  of  alternative  electoral  systems  for  increased 
Latino  political  representation  in  Massachusetts.  Latino  political  demographics  in 
Massachusetts  and  many  other  states  have  led  many  analysts  to  prescribe  alternative 
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"Latino  political  demographics  in  Massachusetts  and  many 
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electoral  systems,  not  based  on  small  geographical  districts,  as  more  fruitful  avenues  to 
achieve  increased  political  representation.  The  key  demographics  factors  that  have 
led  to  these  proposals  are  the  residential  dispersion  of  the  Latino  community  in  many 
municipalities  and  political  districts  of  an  increasingly  multiethnic  population.  However, 
advocates  for  the  alternative  systems  have  not  addressed  the  other  aspects  of  the  political 
demographics  of  the  Latino  community.  The  alternatives  are  based  on  premises  about 
voters  in  comparison  with  the  district  systems  structured  by  population  figures.  Since 
the  Latino  community  has  a  high  percentage  of  nonvoters,  I  ask,  what  impact  might 
these  alternative  systems  have  upon  the  political  representation  of  the  Latino  communi- 
ty? I  outline  the  critiques  of  the  1970s  and  1980s  civil  rights  strategies,  present  Latino 
political  demographics  in  Massachusetts,  and  explore  the  prospective  impact  of  alterna- 
tive electoral  systems  on  Massachusetts  Latinos. 


Critiques  of  Civil  Rights  Strategies 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  (VRA)  changed  the  shape  of  politics  by  significantly  broadening 
the  demographic  makeup  of  the  electorate,  restructuring  the  rules  of  the  game,  and  mak- 
ing possible  the  vast  increases  in  Latino  and  black  elected  officials.  In  the  three  decades 
since  the  passage  of  the  VRA  and  particularly  since  the  1974  amendment  to  include 
Latinos,  the  number  of  black  and  Latino  elected  representatives  has  increased  dramati- 
cally. The  Latino  community  saw  a  threefold  increase  to  more  than  4,000  as  of  1991.5 
The  act  attacked  outright  barriers  to  participation  and  replaced  at-large  districting  in 
cities  and  counties  with  single-member  districts  in  which  Latinos,  blacks,  or  some  com- 
bination could  comprise  a  majority  of  a  new  district. 

Participation 

The  participatory  focus  of  civil  rights  litigation  has  successfully  challenged  many  barri- 
ers to  the  political  participation  of  blacks,  Latinos,  and  Asians.  This  has  included 
efforts  to  eliminate  outright  barriers  to  participation:  registration  requirements,  literacy 
tests,  poll  tax,  English-language  ballots,  and  many  forms  of  Election  Day  intimidation. 

Nevertheless,  large  segments  of  the  Latino  community  do  not  vote.  More  than  5 
million  Latinos  were  noncitizens  in  1990,  the  steepest  participation  obstacle  facing  the 
community.  To  address  this  obstacle,  there  have  been  calls  for  naturalization  campaigns, 
targeted  voter  registration  and  mobilization,  and  including  noncitizens  in  the  elect- 
orate, particularly  for  local  elections.  Rodolfo  de  la  Garza  and  Louis  DeSipio  have  pro- 
posed allowing  noncitizens  to  vote  during  the  five-year  waiting  period  for  naturalization. 
Those  who  participate  in  municipal  elections  would  become  citizens  based  on  their  vot- 
ing and  be  exempted  from  the  citizenship  examination.  DeSipio  favors  the  inclusion 
of  noncitizens  in  all  elections,  while  de  la  Garza  favors  it  only  in  municipal  elections. 
Their  proposals  seek  to  increase  Latino  citizenship  rates  by  creating  an  incentive  for 
noncitizens  to  vote.6 

Noncitizen  voting,  neither  mandated  nor  proscribed  by  the  U.S.  Constitution,  has 
been  contingent  on  state  politics.  Noncitizens  could  vote  in  at  least  twenty-two 
states  from  the  late  eighteenth  century  until  1926,  when  Arkansas  was  the  last  state  to 
end  it.7  During  this  period,  noncitizen  voting,  provided  as  an  incentive  to  stimulate 
European  immigration  and  settlement  of  the  frontier,  was  accompanied  by  bilingual  edu- 
cation on  the  prairies.  Today,  noncitizen  voting  is  allowed  in  nine  European 
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countries  and  New  Zealand,  and  in  Chicago  and  New  York  school  board  elections; 
it  has  also  been  approved  in  Takoma  Park,  Maryland.8 

Voting  eligibility  requirements  reflect  a  society's  view  toward  its  members.  Like  all 
political  rules,  those  for  voting  eligibility  are  changeable.  Given  the  increasingly  inter- 
national structure  of  the  economy,  considerable  discussion  of  new  approaches  toward 
political  participation,  including  the  voting  rights  of  noncitizens,  is  warranted. 

Structures  of  Representation 

The  second  focus  of  the  civil  rights  strategies  being  reevaluated  has  been  the  right  to 
cast  a  meaningful  ballot,  namely,  to  enable  communities  of  black,  Latino,  and  Asian 
voters  to  effectively  exercise  their  own  preferences.  Many  litigation  suits  have  concen- 
trated on  moving  from  at-large  to  single-member  districting  and  influencing  the  shape 
of  the  resulting  redistricting  boundaries. 

The  courts  have  defined  civil  rights  districts  as  remedies  for  specific  circumstances. 
A  three-part  standard,  established  in  the  1986  case  Thornburgh  v.  Gingles,  requires  that 
a  district  be  created  for  a  protected  group,  provided  that  the  following  conditions  are 
demonstrated: 

•  The  protected  group  is  sufficiently  large  and  compact  to  form  the  majority 
of  an  electoral  district. 

•  That  the  protected  group  is  politically  cohesive. 

•  That  the  "majority"  must  also  have  been  politically  cohesive  and  blocked  the  pref- 
erences of  the  protected  group.9 

It  is  the  first  prong  of  the  Gingles  test,  which  has  been  criticized  for  denying  the  rights 
of  noncompact  minorities  to  cast  a  meaningful  ballot. 

District  representation  has  not  proved  to  be  the  best  remedy  to  increase  Latino  or 
Asian10  representation,  owing  to  residential  dispersion.11  It  was  extremely  difficult  to  cre- 
ate a  municipal- level  Latino  majority  district  in  Boston  in  1983.12  Where  districts  can  be 
constructed,  they  can  effectively  provide  representation. 

District  remedies  are  advantageous  to  the  largest  minority  group  in  each  municipali- 
ty, which  has  led  to  concern  that  groups  would  have  interests  in  distinctive  electoral 
districts  and  structures,  creating  a  structural  basis  for  competing  electoral  strategies.13 
Blacks  in  Florida,  Latinos  and  Asians  in  California,  and  Asians  in  New  York  City  redis- 
tricting have  found  their  electoral  interests  conflicting  with  those  of  other  groups.14 
Because  many  Latinos  have  been  elected  from  rainbow  districts  where  blacks  comprise 
the  largest  group,  these  coalitions  are  viewed  as  highly  strategic  for  the  Latino  commu- 
nity. For  example,  former  state  representative  Nelson  Merced  was  elected  from  a  district 
estimated  to  be  about  one-quarter  Latino  and  almost  half  black.15  But  there  is  nothing 
automatic  about  these  coalitions,  which  are  so  strategic  for  Latino  empowerment.16 

Indeed,  one  group's  gain  has  come  at  the  expense  of  another,  a  dynamic  that 
becomes  increasingly  difficult  as  each  group  becomes  larger.  To  illustrate  these  dynam- 
ics, consider  Pacific  City,  California,  a  small  city  whose  population  is  30  percent  Asian, 
10  percent  Latino,  and  4  percent  black  and  whose  school  board  has  nine  at-large  mem- 
bers and  oniy  one  minority  member,  who  is  black.  A  lawsuit  of  Latinos  and  blacks 
yielded  a  district  plan  with  two  majority-minority  districts.  Asians,  highly  dispersed 
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within  Pacific  City,  subsequently  entered  the  process,  favoring  a  modified  at-large  sys- 
tem using  cumulative  voting.  In  such  circumstances,  what  rights,  if  any,  do  noncompact 
minorities  possess?  If  none,  what  democratic  principle  would  one  invoke  to  insist  on 
geographical  compactness?  If  some,  how  would  the  rights  of  compact  and  noncompact 
minorities  be  evaluated  simultaneously?17  The  complexities  are  equally  difficult  in 
cities  in  which  two  equivalent-size  minority  groups  are  competing  for  political  repre- 
sentation.18 

There  are  many  examples  of  the  potential  contentiousness  of  current  approaches  to 
resolving  competing  claims.  While  a  few  attorneys  and  scholars  envision  solutions 
within  the  context  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  to  the  questions  about  noncompact  minori- 
ties and  competing  claims  over  the  shape  of  districts,19  many  view  these  issues  as  neither 
foreseen  nor  adjudicable  by  the  act.  Boston's  history  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  possible 
to  create  multiethnic  redistricting  coalitions.  Nonetheless,  the  complexities  arising  from 
multiple  voting  claims  increase  in  places  with  larger  Latino,  black,  and  Asian  communi- 
ties.20 The  projected  growth  of  Latino  and  Asian  communities  suggests  that  these  com- 
plications will  increase. 

Even  where  redistricting  has  produced  increased  representation,  there  are  concerns 
about  unintended  consequences  of  the  district  strategy.  Many  observers  have  noted 
that  the  increase  in  numbers  of  Latino  (and  black)  elected  officials  has  not  contributed  to 
sustained  increased  mobilization  and  participation,  part  of  the  original  civil  rights  vision 
which  led  to  the  VRA.  Instead,  participation  follows  a  cyclical  pattern,  initially  increas- 
ing when  a  civil  rights  district  is  first  created,  then  returning  to  relatively  low  participa- 
tion rates,  largely  as  a  consequence  of  incumbency.21 

Questions  have  also  been  raised  about  what  minority  officials  can  accomplish,  given 
the  shape  of  U.S.  politics.  Latino  and  black  elected  officials  were  elected  primar- 
ily to  municipal  and  state  legislative  bodies,  whose  limited  power  has  been  eroding.22 
The  racial  dynamics  existing  within  many  of  those  bodies  further  limits  minority 
power.23  In  some  instances,  new  rules  have  been  devised  to  limit  the  power  of  minority 
officeholders. 

After  the  first  Mexican- American  woman  was  elected  to  the  school  board  in 
a  small  Texas  county,  the  board  changed  its  rules  for  putting  items  on  the  agenda. 
Whereas  prior  to  her  election,  any  one  member  could  put  an  item  on  the  agenda, 
now  it  would  require  a  second  before  issues  would  be  considered.24 

Berry  [an  incumbent  black  city  councilor]  received  the  largest  number  of  first- 
ballot  choices  —  more  than  any  of  the  white  candidates.  It  was  the  tradition 
in  Cincinnati  that  the  council  member  with  the  largest  vote  would  be  elected  by 
the  council  to  serve  as  mayor  .  .  .  After  much  political  maneuvering,  the  white 
council  member  with  the  most  seniority  was  chosen  mayor.25 

Impeding  minority  officeholders  need  not  be  as  explicit  as  these  cases.  Instead,  the 
"pockets"  of  civil  rights  structures  operate  within  a  majoritarian  environment, 
which  places  extreme  limits  on  what  can  be  achieved.  The  "white  backlash"  that  led  to 
the  California  Proposition  13  initiative  can  be  viewed  as  a  majoritarian  response  to 
the  California  assembly,  presided  over  by  the  black  liberal  Speaker  Willie  Brown,  which 
was  perceived  as  quite  liberal  for  the  decade  before  the  initiative.  Bruce  Cain  argues 
that  such  majoritarian  "adjustments"  will  inevitably  limit  civil  rights  efforts.26 

Lani  Guinier  has  advanced  the  same  argument  with  a  different  emphasis.  In  her  view, 
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such  "disproportionate  majority  power"  is  fundamentally  "unlegitimate"  because  major- 
ity rule  has  always  presumed  a  "reciprocity  claim,"  which  she  states  as  follows: 
"While  pluralist  theories  of  democracy  do  contemplate  minority  losses,  they  do  not  nec- 
essarily envision  a  minority  that  never  wins."27 

The  relationship  between  majority  rule  and  minority  rights  was  at  the  center  of  James 
Madison's  warnings  about  the  danger  of  "majority  tyranny"  and  much  of  the  liberal 
theory  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Jean- Jacques  Rousseau's  Social  Contract  was  motivat- 
ed by  concern  about  how  an  individual  could  rationally  abide  by  a  majority  decision 
with  which  he  disagreed,  considered  a  litmus  test  of  the  legitimacy  of  a  representative 
democracy.  According  to  Rousseau,  the  majority,  if  animated  by  the  general  will  of  the 
population,  would  always  represent  the  best  decision,  which  the  rational  individual 
would  recognize.  Guinier  has  argued  that  these  theorists  presumed  that  the  legitimacy  of 
majority  rule  rested  with  the  hope  that  a  loser  today  could  become  a  winner  tomorrow. 
The  status  of  a  permanent  minority,  whose  interests  are  consistently  outvoted,  violates 
this  reciprocity  tenet  within  majoritarianism.  Thus,  Guinier  has  called  for  a  new  trade- 
off between  majority  rule  and  minority  rights. 

The  emerging  critique  of  the  civil  rights  movement  points  to  four  principal  problems 
with  single-member  voting;  (1)  the  impact  of  incumbency,  which  depresses  voter 
turnout,  is  particular  strong  in  districts,  (2)  dispersed  minorities  will  not  be  compact 
enough  to  compose  a  district;  (3)  the  difficulties  of  mediating  between  the  claims  of 
multiple  groups  may  increase  tensions  between  groups;  and  (4)  minority  elected  officials 
encounter  unresponsive  white  legislators.  Many  facets  of  this  critique  should  not  be  left 
at  the  door  of  the  civil  rights  movement,  but  rather  be  regarded  as  consequences  of  the 
majoritarian  limitations  of  U.S.  political  institutions  that  it  did  not  challenge. 

To  date,  Latino  analysts  have  focused  primarily  on  the  limited  applicability  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  to  the  specific  barriers  to  the  political  participation  of  the  Latino  com- 
munity. One  important  analyst  who  has  commented  on  the  structural  issues  views  sin- 
gle-member districting  as  the  best,  although  imperfect  alternative  because  it  produces 
the  greatest  levels  of  representation  for  Latinos  and  blacks,  given  contemporary 
realities.28  To  address  the  effects  of  incumbency  on  participation,  some  recommend  more 
influence  districts,  in  which  Latinos  are  not  a  majority  but  a  sizable  minority,  with  more 
than  20  percent  of  a  district's  adult  population.  According  to  this  view,  Latino  participa- 
tion would  increase  because  multiple  candidates  would  have  to  compete  for  their  votes, 
stimulating  mobilization.  Latinos  would  also  supposedly  be  more  highly  motivated  to 
participate  in  influence  districts  than  in  safe  districts.  But  influence  districts  would  not 
lead  to  much  increased  representation.29  The  proposal  for  influence  districts  partially 
responds  to  the  VRA  critique. 

However,  the  critique  of  majoritarianism  has  not  been  substantively  addressed  by 
these  analysts.  Angelo  Falcon,  president  of  the  Institute  for  Puerto  Rican  Policy  in 
New  York  and  one  of  the  principal  investigators  of  the  important  Latino  National 
Political  Study,  has  criticized  Guinier  for  underestimating  the  significance  between 
"community  and  group  solidarity"  in  politics,  and  those  "linkages  between  community 
and  the  political  system."30  But  does  group  solidarity  really  emanate  from  residential 
proximity?  Guinier  argues  that  interest  groups  tend  to  be  more  mobilized  in  alternative 
systems.  Within  much  important  commentary,  such  as  Luis  Fraga's  thoughtful  discus- 
sion about  the  importance  of  Latino  advocacy  of  an  informed  public  interest,  lies  an 
implicit  acceptance  of  the  majoritarian  biases  of  the  contemporary  allocation  of  power. 

Nonmajoritarian  systems  offer  fairer  representational  possibilities  for  dispersed  politi- 
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cal  minorities  and  eliminate  the  potentially  fractious  decentennial  redistricting  fights. 
The  allocation  of  power  inherent  in  redistricting  moves  from  the  planning  arena  to  the 
electoral  arena.  Competing  claims  and  demographic  changes  are  mediated  through  elec- 
toral alliances  and  would  not  require  new  district  boundaries. 

Key  to  these  claims  is  a  presumption  that  a  dispersed  minority  group  would  be  better 
represented  under  the  alternative  systems.  Much  of  the  increase  in  minority  presence  in 
cities  has  been  due  to  the  growth  of  U.S.  Asian  and  Latino  communities,  both  having 
low  registration  and  voting  rates  and  facing  many  participation  hurdles.  While  the  alter- 
native systems  have  the  potential  to  provide  representation  to  dispersed  groups,  those 
groups  must  have  sufficient  voting  power,  which  has  not  been  clearly  established. 
Instead,  the  very  groups  that  would  supposedly  benefit  from  the  alternative  systems  par- 
ticipate in  electoral  politics  at  much  lower  levels.  Lani  Guinier,  who  noted  this  problem, 
argues  that  nonvoters  would  still  stand  to  gain  from  alternative  systems  because  the  sys- 
tems would  mobilize  groups,  in  which  they  could  participate,  and  create  a  qualitatively 
different  environment  that  would  generate  more  responsive  public  policy.31  But  would 
groups  with  few  voters  actually  lose  representation  in  a  system  based  on  quotas  of  vot- 
ers? If  the  answer  is  yes,  would  this  represent  a  realistic  option  for  Latinos  or  Asians? 

This  article  reports  on  one  aspect  of  Guinier's  broader  proposals:  What  impact  might 
alternative  electoral  systems  have  upon  the  representation  of  a  disperse  minority  group, 
Latinos  in  Massachusetts,  which  faces  many  barriers  to  participation?  While  much  of 
her  other  arguments  warrant  further  examination,  the  empirical  exploration  that  follows 
is  an  important  test  for  adequate  consideration  of  structural  alternatives. 


Latino  Political  Demographics  in  Massachusetts 


Despite  its  rapid  expansion  during  the  1980s,  the  Massachusetts  Latino  electorate 
appears  less  mobilized  than  that  of  other  large  states.  From  an  estimated  19,959  regis- 
tered voters  in  1982,  the  Latino  electorate  grew  two  and  a  half  times  in  just  eight  years 
to  a  total  of  approximately  48,510  voters  in  1990.  During  this  period,  the  Latino  elec- 
torate expanded  from  0.7  percent  to  1.6  percent  of  the  total  electorate,  (see  Table  1) 

The  Latino  electorate  would  be  still  larger  —  approximately  2  percent  of  the  total 
Massachusetts  electorate  —  if  several  methodological  problems  were  corrected.  The 
figures  cited  above,  based  on  the  U.S.  Census  Current  Population  Surveys  (CPS)  of 
1982-1990,  underestimate  the  Massachusetts  Latino  electorate  at  any  given  time 
because  of  the  continual  undercounting  of  the  Latino  population.  The  1990  electoral 
data  projected  population  estimates  and  miscalculated  Latino  adults  in  the  state  by 
26,374,  according  to  the  1990  census.32  Second,  that  census,  according  to  another  census 
report,  undercounted  the  Latino  population  by  7.3  percent.33  The  adjusted  figures  (see 
Table  2)  project  nearly  61,000  registered  voters  with  a  turnout  of  49,000  in  1990. 

When  compared  with  Latino  electorates  in  other  states  with  large  Latino  populations, 
Massachusetts  Latinos  have  been  participating  at  lower  rates.  Figure  1  presents  the  reg- 
istration rates,  the  key  indicator  of  participation,  for  Latinos  in  the  twelve  states  for 
which  they  are  given  in  the  1988-1992  CPS.  The  national  averages  of  Latino  registra- 
tion for  these  three  election  years  varied  between  32  percent  and  36  percent.  Most  of  the 
larger  states  were  at  or  above  those  levels  during  all  three  of  the  election  years.  Larger, 
more  densely  populated  communities  tend  to  be  more  mobilized  because  of  the  structure 
of  the  U.S.  political  system.  California,  with  the  lowest  Latino  participation  rates,  and 
Massachusetts,  with  the  next  lowest  rates,  do  not  conform  to  these  national  trends  in 
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Table  1 


Year 


The  Growing  Massachusetts  Latino  Electorate,  1982-1992 

All  Latino  Adults  Latino  Registered  Voters  Latino  Turnout 


As  Percentage 

of  All 

Registered 

As  Percentage 

Voters 

of  All  Voters 

19,959 

0.69% 

11,663 

0.51% 

19,000 

0.62% 

15,000 

0.56% 

19,466 

0.66% 

15,177 

0.71% 

40,965 

1.30% 

30,724 

1.09% 

48,510 

1.56% 

38,654 

1.47% 

28,000 

0.86% 

18,000 

0.61% 

1982 

120,232 

1984 

67,000 

1986 

109,975 

1988 

142,240 

1990 

154,000 

1992 

124,000 

Sources:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Voting  and  Registration  in  the  Election  of  1982,  Current  Population 
Reports  Series  P-20,  No.  383.  Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office  (hereafter  USGPO),  1983; 
Voting  and  Registration  in  the  Election  of  1984,  Current  Population  Reports  Series  P-20,  No.  405  (Washing- 
ton, D.C.:  USGPO,  1985);  Voting  and  Registration  in  the  Election  of  1986,  Current  Population  Reports  Series 
P-20,  No.  414  (Washington,  D.C.:  USGPO,  1987);  Voting  and  Registration  in  the  Election  of  1988,  Current 
Population  Reports  Series  P-20,  No.  440  (Washington,  D.C.:  USGPO,  1989;  Voting  and  Registration  in  the 
Election  of  1990,  Current  Population  Reports  Series  P-20,  No.  453  (Washington,  D.C.:  USGPO,  1991,  Voting 
and  Registration  in  the  Election  of  1992,  Current  Population  Reports  Series  P-20,  No.  466  (Washington, 
D.C.:  USGPO,  1993). 


Figure  J 


Registration  Rates  for  the  Latino  Electorate  of 
the  Twelve  Largest  States,  1988-1992 

As  Percentage  of  Latino  Voting  Age  Population 
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Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  P20-400,  P20-453,  and  P20-466. 
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Table  2 


The  Massachusetts  Latino  Electorate  in  1990 


Estimate  1: 

Estimate  2: 

CPS  1990 

CPS  1990 

Corrected 

Also  Corrected 

with  1990 

for  1990 

Census 

Census 

CPS  1990 

Data3 

Undercount^ 

154,000 

180,374 

193,541 

(3.43%) 

(3.87%) 

(4.21%) 

48,510 

56,818 

60,965 

(1.56%) 

(1.77%) 

(1.90%) 

38,654 

45,274 

48,579 

(1.47%) 

(1.87%) 

(2.00%) 

Latino  Residents,  18+ 
(percentage  of  total  residents) 

Latino  Registered  Voters 
(percentage  of  all  registered  voters) 

Latinos  Voting 
(percentage  of  all  voters) 


aEstimate  1  applies  the  registration  and  voting  rates  reported  in  the  1990  CPS  to  the  population  figures  in 

PL94-171. 

^Estimate  2  applies  the  same  registration  and  voting  rates  to  the  population  figures  in  PL94-171,  adjusted 

by  the  Census  Bureau's  estimate  of  the  undercount  of  Latinos  and  the  overall  population. 


large  states.  Massachusetts  Latinos  participated  at  rates  comparable  with  Latinos  nation- 
wide only  in  the  1990  election.  The  large  number  of  California  Latinos  compensates  for 
the  relatively  low  rate  of  their  participation;  the  Massachusetts  Latino  community  is  not 
of  that  magnitude.  I  explore  below  some  of  the  possible  reasons  for  the  lower  participa- 
tion of  Massachusetts,  but  it  is  important  to  note  that  there  is  nothing  Latino  about  low 
electoral  participation.  In  their  homelands,  Latinos  go  to  the  polls  at  much  higher  rates.34 

I  use  registration  to  measure  participation  here  because  registered  voters,  whatever 
their  race,  vote  in  similar  proportions.  White  registered  voters  participated  at  a  slightly 
higher  rate  than  their  Latino  counterparts  in  the  1992  elections;  compare  the  turnout 
rates  for  white  registered  voters  (90.7%)  and  Latino  registered  voters  (82.5%t).  The  per- 
centage of  registered  voters  that  did  not  vote  in  1992  is  consistent  across  the  electorates, 
from  a  low  of  4  percent  for  the  Asian  community  to  a  high  of  7  percent  in  the  white 
electorate. 

What  accounts  for  differences  in  registration?  Within  each  electorate,  there  is  a  rela- 
tively consistent  percentage  of  adults  who  are  not  registered  for  reasons  other  than  citi- 
zenship, from  a  low  of  24  percent  of  Asians  to  a  high  of  31  percent  for  blacks.  What 
stands  out  are  the  differences  in  the  relative  sizes  of  the  noncitizen  population  —  45  per- 
cent of  Asians  and  40  percent  Latinos  were  not  citizens  in  1992,  compared  with  5  per- 
cent each  of  blacks  and  whites.  For  all  these  reasons,  the  overall  participation  profiles  of 
Latinos  and  Asians  are  quite  similar,  as  are  the  participation  portraits  for  the  black  and 
Puerto  Rican  communities.35 

Registration  Rate  Differences 

If  registered  voters  of  all  races  vote  at  similar  rates,  what  accounts  for  the  differences 
in  the  numbers  of  registered  voters?  In  particular,  what  accounts  for  the  differences 
between  the  Latino  registered  voters  in  Massachusetts  and  those  in  the  other  major 
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states?  The  four  factors  that  depress  the  rate  are  the  high  level  of  residential  dispersion, 
the  youthfulness  of  the  population,  high  poverty  levels  within  the  community,  and  the 
high  numbers  of  immigrants  and  relatively  low  rates  of  citizenship.36  None  of  these  fac- 
tors indicate  that  there  is  anything  "Latino"  about  nonparticipation;  they  point  instead  to 
the  barriers  to  political  participation  of  U.S.  Latinos. 

Residential  Patterns 

Massachusetts  Latinos  are  highly  dispersed,  residing  primarily  in  white  majority  areas 
and  secondarily  in  multiethnic  or  rainbow  areas.  Fifty-one  thousand,  or  18  percent, 
of  Massachusetts  Latinos  live  in  three  cities  with  a  large  Latino  population:  Chelsea, 
Holyoke,  and  Lawrence;  41  percent  live  in  six  rainbow  cities:  Springfield,  Boston, 
Lowell,  Lynn,  Cambridge,  and  Brockton,  in  which  there  are  also  significant  numbers  of 
blacks  and  Asians.  The  other  41  percent  live  in  the  rest  of  the  state,  outside  these  areas 
of  concentration.37 

To  portray  the  residential  patterns,  I  sorted  the  Massachusetts  political  precincts  into 
the  following  mutually  exclusive  categories: 

•  Safe  65  percent  of  the  adult  population  is  Latino. 

•  Majority        50  percent  of  the  adult  population  is  Latino. 

•  Plurality        33  percent  of  the  adult  population  is  Latino,  and  Latinos  are  the 

largest  group. 

•  Influence       20  percent  of  the  adult  population  is  Latino. 

•  Rainbow        10  percent  of  the  adult  population  is  Latino,  and  whites  are  less  than 

50  percent. 

•  Others  All  other  precincts 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  the  precinct,  the  basic  unit  of  politics,  and  the 
political  district,  which  is  composed  of  precincts.  It  is  possible,  for  example,  for  a  La- 
tino to  live  in  a  precinct  categorized  as  other,  but  vote  in  an  influence  district  in  which 
the  Latino  population  is  20  percent  or  more.  This  categorization  scheme  uses  precincts, 
not  districts,  which  could  overstate  the  degree  of  dispersion.  Even  with  this  caution,  the 
high  level  of  residential  dispersion  of  the  Latino  population  is  evident  in  the  data. 

In  1990,  almost  two-thirds  of  Massachusetts  Latinos  (65%)  lived  in  places  where 
Latinos  comprised  less  than  10  percent  of  the  population.  Only  12  percent  lived  in 
precincts  in  which  Latinos  were  a  majority.  Approximately  one  in  five  Latinos  lived 
in  rainbow  or  influence  precincts. 

Table  3  presents  the  distribution  of  the  Latino  population  in  six  cities:  Chelsea,  Law- 
rence, and  Holyoke,  with  large  populations  of  Latinos,  and  Springfield,  Boston, 
and  Lowell,  the  rainbow  cities  with  the  highest  concentration  of  Latinos.  It  is  evident 
from  Table  3  that  in  the  three  cities  where  the  1 990  Latino  population  exceeded  30 
percent,  there  were  substantial  concentrations  of  the  Latino  community.  In  each, 
Chelsea,  Lawrence,  and  Holyoke,  districts  could  plausibly  be  created  to  provide  political 
representation.  Springfield  and  Boston  showed  a  few  areas  of  concentration,  but  many 
more  rainbow  or  influence  precincts,  and  Lowell  had  only  two  precincts  with  any  Latino 
concentration. 
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Table  3 


Distribution  of  Latino  Population  by  Categorization  of  Precincts 
in  Six  Large  Massachusetts  Cities 


Safe3       Majorityb      Plural0       Influence0*       Rainbowe      Other^ 


All 


Chelsea 

0 

Lawrence 

4 

Holyoke 

1 

Springfield 

4 

Boston 

0 

Lowell 

0 

0 

1 

0 

9 

42 

1 


4 
14 

8 

47 

194 

33 


10 
30 
14 
64 
252 
35 


Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  Public  Law  94-171,  Data  File,  1990. 

aSafe  65%  of  adult  population  is  Latino. 

^Majority  50%  of  adult  population  is  Latino. 

cPlurality    33%  of  adult  population  is  Latino,  and  Latinos  are  the  largest  group. 

"Influence  20%  of  the  adult  population  is  Latino. 

eRainbow  10%  of  the  adult  population  is  Latino,  and  whites  are  less  than  50%. 

'Others       All  other  precincts. 

Most  U.S.  Latino  officials  reside  in  safe,  majority,  plurality,  or  rainbow  districts;  in 
Massachusetts,  most  Latino  elected  officials  reside  in  majority  districts.  Representative 
Merced,  however,  came  from  a  rainbow  district.  In  Lawrence,  Chelsea,  and  Holyoke, 
Latinos  are  the  single  large  minority  group;  in  Boston,  Lowell,  and  Springfield,  they  are 
part  of  a  demographic  rainbow.  Table  4  displays  Latino  population  estimates  for  these 
cities  and  for  Massachusetts. 

Table  4 

Latino  Political  Demographics  in  Six  Cities  and  State 

Latino  Population 


Overall8 

Voting  Age 
(VAP)b 

Voting  Age 

Citizens 

(VAC)b 

Electorate0 

Lawrence 

41.6% 

29.1% 

21.2% 

18.3% 

Chelsea 

31.4% 

23.1% 

16.8% 

13.8% 

Holyoke 

31.1% 

18.7% 

18.6% 

13.7% 

Springfield 

16.9% 

10.9% 

10.7% 

7.4% 

Boston 

10.8% 

8.4% 

5.8% 

4.7% 

Lowell 

10.2% 

6.5% 

5.4% 

4.5% 

Massachusetts  House 

4.8% 

3.9% 

2.9% 

2.0% 

Massachusetts  Senate 

4.8% 

3.9% 

2.9% 

2.0% 

a  Public  Law  94-171  Data  File,  1990. 

b  Estimated  for  each  town  and  state  from  1990  Census  of  Population,  Social  and  Economic  Characteristics, 
Report  1990,  CP-2-23,  1993,  Table  192.  Latino  citizenship  for  each  town  was  estimated  as  follows:  Holyoke 
(95.7%),  Springfield  (94.8%),  Lowell  (85.2%),  Lawrence  (70.1%),  Boston  (69.0%),  and  Chelsea  (68.9%) 
cEstimated  by  applying  statewide  voting  data  from  Voting  and  Registration  in  the  Election  of  1990,  CPS 
Report  P-20,  453,  1991,  to  estimated  Voting  Age  Citizens  in  previous  column. 

The  Latino  voting  age  population  (VAP)  is  substantially  smaller  than  its  share  of  the 
overall  population,  which  indicates  the  overall  youth  of  the  Latino  population  as  com- 
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pared  with  other  populations.  Latinos  represent  the  youngest  population  of  all  ethnic 
groups  in  the  six  cities!  In  Holyoke,  Lawrence,  Lowell,  and  Springfield,  half  or  almost 
half  of  the  Latino  communities  were  below  voting  age.  These  figures  were  between 
twice  and  three  times  the  rate  for  the  white  community.  The  youngest  Latino  communi- 
ties, with  predominantly  Puerto  Rican  populations,  are  Holyoke,  Springfield,  and 
Lowell. 

The  Latino  voting  age  citizens  category  estimates  the  citizenship  rate  among  Latino 
adults.  Holyoke  and  Springfield,  whose  Latino  communities  are  overwhelmingly  Puerto 
Rican,  show  high  citizenship  rates.  The  three  cities  with  large  Dominican  or  Central 
American  populations  have  much  lower  citizenship  rates.  Large  numbers  of  Central 
Americans  reside  in  Boston  and  Chelsea.  Many  Dominicans,  who  are  primarily  located 
in  Lawrence  and  Boston,  are  noncitizens.  Much  of  the  1980s  Latino  population  growth 
in  Massachusetts  resulted  from  the  migration  of  Central  Americans,  whose  noncitizen- 
ship  rate  is  much  higher  than  that  of  Mexicans  or  Cubans. 

Latinos  generally  are  less  likely  than  European  immigrants  to  become  naturalized 
after  five  years  of  U.S.  residence:  for  example,  40  percent  of  naturalized  Mexicans  wait 
twenty-five  years  or  more  before  naturalizing.  Of  those  who  become  citizens,  apparently 
81  percent  register  to  vote.38  Noncitizenship  is  not  unique  to  Mexicans:  70  percent  of 
Colombians,  Dominicans,  and  Salvadorans  also  do  not  apply  for  naturalization  once 
they  become  eligible.39 

Poverty  and  Citizenship 

Citizenship  is  highly  correlated  with  social  class.  Noncitizenship  is  much  higher  among 
those  with  less  than  a  fifth-grade  education  than  for  those  with  some  college.  Nearly 
three-quarters  of  Latinos  with  advanced  degrees  are  citizens,  compared  with  about  one- 
third  of  those  with  only  a  fifth-grade  education.40  This  is  particularly  true  of 
Massachusetts  Latinos,  who  are  believed  to  be  the  poorest  of  all  such  U.S.  populations.41 
Poverty,  the  low  Latino  citizenship  rate,  and  the  vast  increase  in  Central  American 
immigration  in  the  second  half  of  the  1980s  explain  the  lower  participation  of  the 
Massachusetts  Latino  electorate  in  comparison  with  other  large  states. 

Electoral  participation  is  also  highly  correlated  with  social  class  in  the  United  States, 
which  greatly  affects  Latino  communities.  One  important  study  found  that  blacks  voted 
at  higher  rates  than  whites,  and,  after  controlling  for  citizenship,  age,  education,  and 
income,  that  Mexican  participation  was  comparable  to  the  national  average.42  In  other 
words,  the  nonclass  factors  commonly  thought  to  be  associated  with  lower  rates  of  par- 
ticipation, citizenship,  and  age  of  the  community  turn  out  to  be  strongly  correlated  with 
social  class. 

Another  aspect  of  the  influence  of  class  is  that  Latinos  who  live  outside  central  cities 
vote  at  much  higher  rates  than  those  who  live  in  central  cities.43  This  creates  a  para- 
doxical situation  in  which  Latinos  vote  at  much  lower  rates  in  the  places  where  they 
are  most  highly  concentrated,  and  at  higher  rates  in  the  places  of  less  concentration. 
This  also  brings  us  to  the  question,  What  is  the  potential  impact  of  alternative  electoral 
systems  on  Massachusetts  Latinos? 


The  Impact  of  Alternative  Electoral  Systems 


As  previously  noted,  Massachusetts  Latinos  are  a  highly  dispersed  minority  group  and 
face  many  obstacles  to  participation.  The  following  discussion  examines  the  general 
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Table  5 


Latino  Population  and  Legislative  Representation  for 
Six  City  Councils  and  Massachusetts  State  Legislature 


Indices  of 

Popi 

Nation 

Representatives 

Proportionality 

As 

As 
Percentage 

Percentage 

of  Legislative 

Total 

of  City 

All 

Latino 

Chamber 

Additive3 

Ratiob 

Lawrence 

29,237 

41.6% 

9 

1 

11.1% 

30.5% 

26.7% 

Chelsea 

9,018 

31.4% 

9 

2 

22.2% 

09.2% 

70.8% 

Holyoke 

13,573 

31.1% 

15 

1 

6.7% 

24.4% 

21.4% 

Springfield 

26,528 

16.9% 

9 

0 

0.0% 

16.9% 

0.0% 

Boston 

61,955 

10.8% 

13 

0 

0.0% 

10.8% 

0.0% 

Lowell 

10,499 

10.2% 

9 

0 

0.0% 

10.2% 

0.0% 

Senate 

287,549 

4.8% 

40 

0 

0.0% 

4.8% 

0.0% 

House 

160 

0 

0.0% 

4.8% 

0.0% 

House-1990 

160 

1 

0.6% 

4.2% 

12.5% 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  Public  Law  94-171,  Data  File,  1990. 

a  Additive:  the  share  (percentage)  of  representation  is  subtracted  from  the  share  of  the  population.  This  per- 
centage is  bounded  by  the  Latino  population  of  the  city,  with  0%  as  proportionate  representation  and  a 
negative  number  indicating  underrepresentation. 

^Ratio:  the  share  of  representation  is  divided  by  the  share  of  the  population.  This  figure  generally  varies 
between  0  and  100%,  with  the  latter  indicating  representational  equity. 


claim  of  proportionality  advocates  that  dispersed  populations  would  be  more  highly  rep- 
resented under  alternative  voting  systems,  particularly  in  communities  with  many 
nonvoters. 

Political  representation  is  generally  measured  by  comparing  the  percentage  of  Latino 
elected  officials  with  the  percentage  of  a  Latino  population  in  a  given  region  or  state.44 
This  definition  does  not  require  or  even  imply  virtual  representation,  namely,  that  only  a 
Latino  can  represent  Latinos.  As  communities  of  Latino  voters  have  been  increasingly 
been  able  to  vote  meaningfully  by  choosing  their  own  representatives,  the  numbers  of 
Latino  elected  officials  have  increased.  One  would  have  to  assume  that  Latinos  are  less 
likely  than  the  overall  population  to  vote  for  a  Latino  to  expect  another  result. 

Most  Latinos  are  elected  from  the  majority  districts  generally  created  in  response  to, 
or  anticipation  of,  voting  rights  suits.  According  to  the  National  Association  of  Latino 
Elected  Officials,  the  typical  Latino  official's  constituency  is  55  percent  Latino.  In 
Texas,  which  has  more  Latino  representatives  than  any  other  state,  the  typical  official's 
constituency  is  73  percent  Latino!  Massachusetts  Latino  officials  have  been  elected  from 
one  of  two  patterns:  four  at-large  school  officials  in  Lawrence,  Chelsea,  Holyoke,  and 
Springfield,  and  four  district-based  city  councilors  in  Lawrence,  Chelsea,  and  Holyoke. 
These  numbers  for  the  cities  with  the  largest  Latino  concentrations  are  in  keeping  with 
national  trends.  The  gender  of  the  Latino  officials,  four  female  school  committee  mem- 
bers and  four  male  city  councilors,  is  also  in  keeping  with  national  trends  of  females 
disproportionately  serving  on  school  boards.45 

The  Latino  population  and  council  representation  for  the  six  cities  in  the  study  and 
the  state  of  Massachusetts  are  shown  in  Table  5.  The  expectation  that  increased  popula- 
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tion  produces  increased  political  representation  is  generally  confirmed  by  the  data. 
There  is  council  representation  in  Lawrence,  Chelsea,  and  Holyoke,  where  the  Latino 
population  exceeds  30  percent  and  constitutes  majority  precincts  (see  Table  3).  However, 
the  fact  that  representation  is  higher  in  Chelsea  than  Lawrence  suggests  that  the  popula- 
tion impact  must  be  considered  a  tendency,  not  a  law  of  politics. 

Comparisons  of  the  Latino  share  of  the  overall  population  with  the  Latino  share  of 
council  representatives  indicate  that  Latinos,  underrepresented  in  Chelsea,  are  severely 
underrepresented  in  the  other  five  cities.  Two  indexes  of  proportionality  are  usually 
computed  in  the  literature.46  The  additive  index  subtracts  the  Latino  population  percent- 
age from  the  representation  percentage.  The  resulting  figure  varies  according  to  the 
size  of  the  population:  0  percent  represents  equitable  representation,  a  positive  percent- 
age represents  overrepresentation,  and  a  negative  percentage  represents  underrepresenta- 
tion.  The  additive  method  shows  Latinos  to  be  highly  underrepresented  in  Lawrence 
(-30.5%)  and  Holyoke  (-24.4%),  where  there  are  Latino  elected  officials,  and  less  under- 
represented  in  Boston  (-10.8%),  Springfield  (-16.9%),  or  Lowell  (-10.2%),  where  there 
are  none.  This  method  is  less  sensitive  to  gains  in  representation  in  cities  with  a  more 
concentrated  community.  The  ratio  of  representation  to  population  divides  the  percent- 
age of  representation  by  the  percentage  of  the  population  and  varies  from  0  percent 
for  no  representation  to  100  percent  for  equitable  representation  and  more  than  100  per- 
cent for  overrepresentation.  The  ratio  method  shows  Latinos  to  be  most  highly  repre- 
sented in  Chelsea  (70.8%).  However,  this  method,  which  does  not  reflect  population  dif- 
ferences in  cities  with  no  representation,  classifies  Springfield,  Boston,  and  Lowell  as 
equally  underrepresented.47  Hence,  both  calculations  are  given  here. 

There  are  no  Latino  elected  officials  above  the  municipal  level.  Table  4  also  presents 
the  indexes  of  representation  for  the  current  legislature  and  that  of  1 990,  when  Nelson 
Merced  held  office.  Even  when  Merced  was  a  member,  the  ratio  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  12.5  percent  indicates  that  the  Latino  population  was  eight  times 
larger  than  its  share  of  legislators.  Restated,  proportionate  representation  for  the  1990 
Latino  population  would  have  been  eight  statewide  representatives. 

Threshold  of  Representation 

Political  scientists  estimate  the  possible  outcomes  of  electoral  systems  by  calculating  the 
"threshold  of  representation,"  or  the  number  of  voters  necessary  to  elect  a  given  candi- 
date. Although  there  are  many  types  of  proportional  systems,  the  two  most  relevant  are 
proportional  representation,  which  is  employed  in  Cambridge,  and  cumulative  voting, 
which  is  in  force  in  a  few  small  U.S.  locales.  The  calculation  for  this  threshold,  which  is 
consistent  across  the  systems,  is  calculated  as  follows: 


4X 


Threshold  =  1 /(Seats  +  1) 

The  values  for  this  formula  are  given  in  Table  6.  In  a  single-member  district,  50  per- 
cent of  the  voters  are  necessary  to  produce  an  electoral  triumph  in  a  final  election. 
In  modified  at-large  systems,  such  as  cumulative  voting  or  proportional  representation, 
the  threshold  is  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  representatives  being  elected.  In 
an  election  for  three  at-large  seats  under  a  modified  system,  25  percent  of  the  voters 
could  elect  a  representative.  Consider  the  case  of  Alamogordo,  New  Mexico,  21  percent 
Latino,  which  elected  Inez  Moncada,  a  Latina,  to  the  Board  of  Alderman  in  1987. 
Cumulative  voting  was  adopted  the  same  year  to  elect  the  three  at-large  aldermen. 
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Table  6 

Threshold  of  Political  Representation 

Seats  Voters  Seats  Voters 


1 

0.500 

2 

0.333 

3 

0.250 

4 

0.200 

5 

0.167 

6 

0.143 

7 

0.125 

8 

0.111 

9 

0.100 

10 

0.091 

11 

0.083 

12 

0.077 

13 

0.071 

14 

0.067 

15 

0.063 

Source:  Richard  L.  Engstrom,  "The  Single  Transferable  Vote:  An  Alternative  Remedy  for  Minority  Vote 
Dilution,"  University  of  San  Francisco  Law  Review  27  (Summer  1993). 


Under  this  system,  voters  can  express  the  strength  of  their  preferences  and  cast  all  three 
votes  for  one  candidate  or  split  their  votes  among  two  or  three  candidates.  According  to 
analysis  after  Ms.  Moncada's  election,  she  received  73  percent  of  the  Latino  vote,  with 
Latinos  casting  on  average  2.6  voters  for  her.  She  also  received  about  22  percent  of  the 
white  vote.  The  intensity  of  that  Latino  vote  suggests  the  potential  use  of  cumulative 
voting  by  a  minority.49 

In  Cambridge,  another  modified  at-large  system,  proportional  representation  is  used 
to  elect  the  nine  members  of  the  City  Council,  yielding  a  threshold  of  representation  of 
10.1  percent.  Under  this  system,  each  voter  expresses  his  or  her  preferences  by  ranking 
the  candidates.  If  a  voter's  first  choice  is  defeated  or  elected  with  an  excess  of  votes  dur- 
ing the  counting,  the  second  preference  on  that  ballot  is  tallied.  The  process  of  redistrib- 
uting the  secondary  preferences,  which  is  why  the  system  is  also  called  the  single  trans- 
ferable vote,  continues  until  all  candidates  have  been  eliminated  or  elected.  Thus,  all 
voters  can  exercise  a  preference. 

Blacks,  who  comprised  13.5  percent  of  the  1990  Cambridge  population,  have  been 
able  to  elect  a  representative  under  this  system  even  when  their  share  of  the  population 
was  under  the  threshold.  Proportional  representation  has  also  been  used  since  1970  in 
the  community  school  board  elections  in  New  York  City.  Latino  and  black  representa- 
tion on  these  boards  has  approximated  the  Latino  and  black  shares  of  the  overall  popula- 
tion for  the  twenty-plus  years  since.  In  1983,  for  example,  Latinos  were  20  percent  of 
the  city's  population  and  held  17  percent  of  the  community  school  board  seats.  New 
York  City  Latinos  were  not  as  well  represented  on  any  other  municipal  or  state  body.50 

The  Latino  population  (see  Table  4)  in  each  of  the  six  study  cities  exceeds  this 
threshold  of  representation  for  the  city  councils  if  modified  at-large  systems  had  been 
used.  These  councils  vary  from  nine  members  in  four  of  the  cities  to  thirteen  in  Boston 
and  fifteen  in  Holyoke.  The  thresholds  of  representation  are  10  percent  for  the  four 
cities  with  a  council  of  nine,  7.1  percent  in  Holyoke,  and  6.3  percent  for  Boston. 

While  the  Latino  population  is  larger  than  the  thresholds  for  representation  in  these 
cities,  the  most  important  indicators  for  the  outcome  of  elections  held  under  alternative 
systems  are  the  numbers  of  voters.  The  1990  Latino  electorate  (see  Table  4)  exceeded 
their  thresholds  of  representation  only  in  Lawrence,  Chelsea,  and  Holyoke,  the  mu- 
nicipalities where  Latinos  were  already  elected  through  district  representation.  A  much 
closer  examination  of  the  possible  impact  of  the  alternative  systems  is  needed. 
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Table  7 


Proportionate  Representation  for  Six  City  Councils 
and  Massachusetts  State  Legislature 

Proportionate  Representation  Based  on 


Voting 

Voting 

Current 

Overall 

Age 

Age 

Repre- 

Population3 

Population3 

Citizens*3 

Electorate0 

sentatives 

Lawrence 

3.7 

2.6 

1.9 

1.6 

1.0 

Chelsea 

2.8 

2.1 

1.5 

1.2 

2.0 

Holyoke 

4.7 

2.8 

2.8 

1.2 

1.0 

Springfield 

1.5 

1.0 

1.0 

0.7 

0.0 

Boston 

1.4 

1.1 

0.8 

0.4 

0.0 

Lowell 

0.9 

0.6 

0.5 

0.4 

0.0 

Massachuset  ts  Senate 

1.9 

1.5 

1.2 

0.6 

0.0 

Massachusetts  House 

7.7 

6.2 

4.7 

2.4 

0.0 

Note:  "Proportionate"  legislative  representation  estimates  the  amount  of  representation  that  would  be  pro- 
portionate to  each  population  factor. 

3Public  Law  94-171  Data  File,  1990. 

b  1990  Census  of  Population,  Social  and  Economic  Characteristics,  Report  1990,  CP-2-23,  1993. 

cVoting  and  Registration  in  the  Election  of  1990,  CPS  Report  P-20,  453,  1991. 

Proportionate  Representation 

The  impact  of  alternative  systems  is  more  thoroughly  presented  in  Table  7,  which  esti- 
mates proportionate  council  representation  based  on  four  population  factors  (see  Table 
4)  and  current  council  size  if  modified  at-large  systems  were  used.51  Because  of  the  par- 
ticipation factors  noted  above,  the  estimates  based  on  Latino  voting  age  citizens  and  the 
Latino  electorate  provide  the  best  figures  for  proportionate  representation.  Projections 
based  on  voting  age  population  would  be  relevant  for  circumstances  in  which  the  voting 
rights  of  noncitizens  are  under  consideration.  While  politics  would  play  the  key  role  in 
determining  the  ultimate  size  of  the  Latino  electorate,  the  estimates  of  the  current  elec- 
torate and  citizens  are  the  most  accurate  indicators  for  appraising  possible  outcomes. 

Because  of  the  Latino  undercount  by  the  1990  census  and  continued  population 
growth  since  that  time,  the  percentage  of  voting  age  citizens  listed  above  may  be  the 
best  indicator  of  the  electoral  strength  of  the  Latino  communities  in  the  various  munici- 
palities. In  addition,  an  increase  in  participation  of  approximately  7  percent  could  be 
projected  by  the  change  in  electoral  system.  One  study,  which  controlled  for  the  many 
cultural  and  idiosyncratic  differences  between  European  electoral  systems,  found  that 
the  incentives  for  voting  under  systems  of  proportional  representation  resulted  in  a  7 
percent  expansion  of  the  electorates.52  If  applied  to  Table  7,  the  estimates  would  slightly 
exceed  the  column  for  voting  age  citizens.  Since  such  an  increase  would  bring  the 
Latino  electorate  in  Massachusetts  to  a  level  commensurate  with  Latino  electorates  in 
other  states,  such  a  projection  seems  warranted. 

Table  7  suggests  that  Latinos  would  gain  in  virtually  all  the  legislative  bodies  consid- 
ered in  this  article.  These  contexts  might  be  categorized  as  (1)  state  legislative  bodies, 
(2)  municipal  councils  with  Latinos  elected  from  districts,  and  (3)  municipal  councils 
without  elected  Latino  representation. 

The  greatest  gains  from  moving  to  modified  at-large  systems  would  occur  in  the  state 
legislature,  where  between  three  and  six  representatives  might  be  elected.  This  creates  a 
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paradoxical  situation  in  which  the  greatest  potential  gain  could  occur  at  the  higher  level, 
which  is  considerably  more  difficult  to  change. 

The  municipal  councils  to  which  Latinos  have  been  elected  through  districts  offer  a 
more  modest  increase  of  two  additional  representatives.  More  representation  would  not 
be  expected  in  Chelsea,  where  there  has  been  discussion  of  incorporating  noncitizen  vot- 
ing to  offset  an  otherwise  anticipated  possible  decrease.  In  Lawrence  and  Holyoke,  there 
could  be  representational  increases,  dependent  upon  the  degree  of  mobilization  of  the 
electorate.  The  wide  difference  between  the  voting  age  citizens  and  the  electorate  in 
Holyoke  is  indicative  of  the  low  voter  turnout  in  that  city.  The  eligible  electorate  of 
Holyoke,  the  voting  age  citizens,  would  be  large  enough  to  elect  three  representatives 
under  an  alternative  system. 

While  the  projected  gains  for  Springfield,  Boston,  and  Lowell,  the  three  municipali- 
ties without  Latino  elected  council  members,  are  nominal,  a  modified  at-large  system 
could  be  expected  to  open  access  to  political  representation  in  these  locales  and  produce 
two  additional  representatives.  These  municipalities  have  smaller  concentrations  of 
Latinos  and  significant  numbers  of  blacks  and  Asians.  In  these  three  cities,  it  seems 
highly  unlikely,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Springfield,  that  there  could  be  a  Latino 
municipal  district  for  quite  some  time.  In  Lowell,  however,  a  citywide  coalition  of 
Latinos  and  Asians  could  elect  a  city  councilor. 

The  models  presented  here  are  based  on  conservative  figures.  The  Latino  communi- 
ties in  Massachusetts,  undercounted  as  of  the  1990  census,  have  surely  grown  since  that 
time.  Increased  participation  could  be  expected  under  alternative  systems  to  levels 
equivalent  to  the  Latino  electorates  in  other  large  states.  Estimates  based  on  the  elec- 
torate in  1995  or  beyond  would  provide  much  stronger  arguments  for  the  alternative  sys- 
tems. 


Implications 

This  article  has  explored  the  prospects  that  modified  at-large  electoral  systems  would 
provide  opportunities  for  increased  political  representation  of  the  Latino  communities  of 
Massachusetts  and  that  gains  could  be  anticipated  in  most  legislative  bodies,  with  the 
greatest  increase  projected  for  the  state  legislature. 

There  are  two  important  implications  to  these  findings.  The  first  is  that  the  propor- 
tionality advocates  generally  overstate  the  gains  that  linguistic  minorities  could  achieve 
through  alternative  systems.  Roughly,  the  Latino  share  of  an  electorate  is  about  half  the 
Latino  share  of  the  population.  This  is  an  important  qualification  of  those  claims. 

The  second  implication  is  that  the  alternative  systems  appear  incontrovertibly  benefi- 
cial in  cities  and  states  in  which  political  districts  cannot  be  drawn  to  represent  Latinos. 
Deciding  which  electoral  system  is  superior  in  instances  in  which  districts  can  be  drawn 
deserves  a  more  complex  discussion.  However,  the  potential  benefits  for  all  minority 
groups  in  multiracial  cities  requires  further  consideration,  particularly  given  the  likeli- 
hood that  one  group's  gain  often  comes  at  the  expense  of  another's  in  the  competition 
over  districts.  This  aspect  warrants  further  discussion,  particularly  given  the  continued 
growth  of  Latino  and  Asian  populations  and  the  strategic  importance  of  political 
alliances  among  minority  groups  for  the  future  of  our  cities. 

Innovative  approaches  to  political  participation  are  also  needed.  Rodolfo  de  la  Garza 
and  Louis  DeSipio's  proposal  for  noncitizen  voting  warrants  further  attention  within  the 
civil  rights  community  and  ultimately  the  U.S.  Congress.  The  reliance  of  the  alternative 
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electoral  structures  on  participating  voters  underscores  the  longer-term  strategic  signifi- 
cance of  this  aspect. 

The  considerations  to  evaluate  alternative  electoral  systems  fully  vastly  exceed  the 
analysis  of  population  presented  here  and  must  include  questions  about  the  shape  of  pol- 
itics and  the  structures  of  government  in  each  locale.  What  political  alliances  or  coali- 
tions exist  or  might  be  expected  to  form?  How  would  the  alternative  structures  affect  the 
relationship  between  representative  and  constituency,  or  the  relationship  between  Latino 
elected  representatives,  other  elected  representatives,  and  the  overall  structures  of 
power? 

Electoral  systems  are  not  easily  changed.  Nonetheless,  the  history  of  the  civil  rights 
movement  has  demonstrated  that  electoral  structures  can  be  changed.  Proposals  to 
loosen  the  geographic  requirement  for  civil  rights  remedies  to  political  underrepresenta- 
tion  are  increasingly  being  heard  in  court.  In  her  path-breaking  analysis  of  U.S.  electoral 
politics,  Lani  Guinier  has  proposed  political  structures  that  have  been  used  successfully 
in  other  countries  with  varying  degrees  of  ethnic  division.  An  important  analyst  of  pub- 
lic policy  and  ethnic  disputes  in  the  international  context  concluded, 

What  stands  out,  in  spite  of  the  limitations,  is  just  how  important  a  piece  of  the 
incentive  structure  the  electoral  system  is  and  what  a  dearth  of  imagination  there 
has  been  in  most  countries  in  utilizing  its  potential  for  ethnic  accommodation.53 

Ultimately,  there  will  be  a  need  to  rethink  the  relationship  between  majority  rule  and 
minority  representation,  as  Guinier  has  argued.  The  structure  of  political  communities 
includes  not  merely  technical  decisions,  but  profound  expressions  of  how  a  society 
approaches  the  inclusion  of  its  members.  This  article  seeks  to  stimulate  further  discus- 
sion of  how  the  United  States  will  address  its  increasingly  diverse  electorates  in  the 
twenty-first  century.** 
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Mexican-American 
Class  Structure 
and  Political 
Participation 


Jorge  Chapa 


This  article  examines  the  political  attitudes  and  participation  of  Mexican-Americans  in 
the  context  of  Milton  Gordon's  assimilation  theory  and  William  Julius  Wilson's  analyses 
of  bifurcated  economic  structures  resulting  in  middle-class  and  lower-  or  underclass 
populations.  For  Gordon,  civic  assimilation  was  a  step  toward  complete  assimilation. 
After  demonstrating  that  the  Mexican-American  population  has  not  achieved  parity  with 
the  Anglo  population  even  when  controlling  for  generational  differences  over  five 
decades,  the  author  specifically  examines  the  political  attitudes  and  practices  of  lower- 
class  (high  school  dropouts)  and  middle-class  (high  school  graduates)  third- generation 
Mexican- Americans.  The  two  class  groups  have  similar  attitudes  about  bilingual  educa- 
tion and  discrimination.  The  major  differences  lie  in  the  rates  of  registration  and  voting. 
The  similarity  in  attitudes  held  by  Mexican-Americans  is  thought  to  reflect  the  fact  that  a 
large  proportion  of  this  population  still  faces  structured  disadvantages  that  are  at  odds 
with  any  notion  of  assimilation. 


Despite  the  fact  that  much  of  the  Mexican-origin  population  was  born  in  the  United 
States,  almost  all  policy  research  and  analysis  of  this  group  has  focused  on 
foreign-born  Mexican  immigrants,  largely  ignoring  Mexican-Americans  born  here. 
This  selective  focus  is  generally  based  on  the  assumption  that  social  problems  among  the 
Mexican-  origin  population  are  linked  with  immigration  and,  further,  that  U.S. -born 
Mexican- Americans  are  being  incorporated  or  assimilated  into  American  society  to  the 
same  degree  and  in  the  same  manner  as  earlier  European  immigrants.  Indeed,  faith  in  the 
idea  of  this  inevitable  progress  has  been  so  strong  that  past  evidence  of  Mexican- 
Americans'  not  having  achieved  parity  has  been  discounted  with  the  assertion  that  they 
will  do  so  in  the  future.1 

A  recent  example  of  this  type  of  thinking  is  evident  in  the  work  of  Linda  Chavez, 
whose  Out  of  the  Barrio  is  the  most  recent  statement  of  the  idea  that  Mexican- 
Americans  and  other  Latinos  are  achieving  socioeconomic  parity.  The  policy  implica- 
tions of  this  issue  are  obvious.  If  Hispanics  are  really  making  steady  progress  toward  full 
parity  with  other  Americans,  then  there  is  no  need  for  federal  or  state  policies 
or  programs  to  address  these  needs.  Further,  conservatives  may  suggest,  as  Chavez  does, 
that  government  programs  may  actually  impede  or  "derail"  this  natural  progress.2  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  Hispanics  are  not  catching  up  with  or  are  falling  further  behind  other 
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"Another  way  to  formulate  the  essential  question  behind  this 
research  is  to  ask  whether  the  Chicano  experience 
has  more  in  common  with  the  black  experience  of  racial 
discrimination  or  with  that  of  European  assimilation. 
Asking  'Are  Chicanos  assimilating  ?'  is  not  to  prejudge  the 
issue  of  the  applicability  of  either  paradigm.  Instead,  it 
is  a  way  to  gain  perspective  on  the  Chicano  experience." 

—  Jorge  Chapa 
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Americans,  or  even  forming  an  underclass,  then  responsive  policies  would  be  much  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  conservatives  prescribe. 

In  an  attempt  to  lay  a  factual  basis  for  future  policy  analysis,  I  assess  the  validity  of 
the  claim  that  Chicanos  are  making  progress  or  "catching  up"  with  the  Anglo  majority. 
I  do  so  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  analytical  principles  put  forward  by  Chavez. 
In  recognition  of  the  differences  between  recent  immigrants  and  long-term  residents,  my 
statistics  focus  on  those  Mexican- Americans  or  Chicanos  who  been  have  in  the  United 
States  for  the  longest  time,  namely,  the  U.S. -born  Mexican- American  children  of  two 
U.S. -born  parents.  This  group  is  also  known  as  the  third  and  third-plus  generation,  since 
they  are  three  or  more  generations  removed  from  Mexican  residence.  The  evidence 
strongly  suggests  that  Chavez's  claim  that  Mexican-origin  Hispanics  are  indeed  achiev- 
ing educational  and  economic  parity  with  Anglos  is  incorrect.  In  addition,  I  examine  the 
political  attitude  and  practices  of  middle-  and  lower-class  Mexican- Americans. 

American  social  thought  has  two  paradigms  for  the  process  of  incorporating  new 
groups  into  the  societal  mainstream.  The  predominant  one,  the  idea  of  immigrant 
assimilation,  is  based  on  the  historical  experience  of  several  white  European  immigrant 
groups.  The  other  major  paradigm  is  based  on  the  history  of  black  racial  subjugation. 
All  would  agree  that  the  black  experience  until  the  time  of  large-scale  black  migration  to 
the  North  was  quite  different  from  the  European  immigrant  experience. 
Some  researchers  tended  to  see  this  migration  as  equivalent  to  that  of  European  immi- 
grants in  that  blacks  subsequently  began  their  assimilation  process.  Wilson  argues  that 
this  clearly  does  not  apply  to  blacks  in  the  lower  class.  Rather  than  emulating  the 
Europeans,  the  Mexican- American  pattern  of  assimilation  has  been  similar  to  that  which 
William  J.  Wilson  described  for  blacks:  a  well-educated  middle  class  largely  integrated 
into  all  aspects  of  the  society  and  economy  and  a  relatively  uneducated,  impoverished, 
and  self-perpetuating  lower  class.3 

Another  way  to  formulate  the  essential  question  behind  this  research  is  to  ask 
whether  the  Chicano  experience  has  more  in  common  with  the  black  experience  of 
racial  discrimination  or  with  that  of  European  assimilation.  Asking  "Are  Chicanos 
assimilating?"  is  not  to  prejudge  the  issue  of  the  applicability  of  either  paradigm. 
Instead,  it  is  a  way  to  gain  perspective  on  the  Chicano  experience. 


William  Wilson's  View  of  the  Black  Underclass 


Wilson's  basic  argument  is  that  class  differences  among  U.S.  blacks  have  grown  to  the 
extent  that  class  rather  than  race  is  the  major  determinant  of  a  black  person's  quality  of 
life  and  life  chances.  Wilson  further  argues  that  the  formation  of  a  black  middle  class 
can  be  traced  to  the  growth  of  corporations,  an  increase  in  government  employment  of 
blacks  at  levels  commensurate  with  their  education,  government-mandated  affirmative 
action  programs,  and  other  antidiscrimination  legislation.  The  black  underclass  is  a  con- 
sequence of  a  legacy  of  racial  discrimination  and  diminishing  employment  opportunities 
for  relatively  undereducated  blacks. 

The  major  economic  changes  that  have  shaped  black  class  structure  since  World  War 
II  are  the  increased  importance  of  high  technology  industries  and  a  shift  from  the 
production  of  goods  to  services.  The  economic  component  of  these  changes  includes 
"uneven  economic  growth,  increasing  technology  and  automation,  industry  relocation, 
and  labormarket  segmentation." 4  These  changes  increase  the  education  requirement  for 
employment  and  diminish  the  demand  for  poorly  educated  workers  with  low  skill  levels. 
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Correspondingly,  this  has  resulted  in  increased  opportunities  for  educated  blacks  and  vastly 
diminished  openings  for  the  undereducated  lower  class.  Government-mandated  antidis- 
crimination and  affirmative  action  policies  and  programs  have  worked  for  the  benefit  of 
middle-class  blacks  but  have  done  virtually  nothing  for  the  black  underclass.  Thus,  these 
programs  have  only  widened  the  gap  in  the  black  class  structure.  For  the  lower  class, 
employment  opportunities  have  diminished  to  such  a  large  extent  that  its  members  are,  to 
varying  degrees,  economically  superfluous.5 

There  are  two  major  implications  of  this  decline  in  the  significance  of  race. 
First,  members  of  other  races  are  now  subject  to  the  same  economic  conditions  that  creat- 
ed the  black  underclass.  The  underclass  is  not  defined  in  terms  of  race,  as  can  be 
seen  in  the  following:  "The  situation  of  marginality  and  redundancy  created  by  the  modern 
industrial  society  deleteriously  affects  all  the  poor,  regardless  of  race.  Underclass  whites, 
HispanoAmericans,  and  native  Americans  all  are  victims,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  of 
class  subordination  under  advanced  capitalism.6 

This  observation  suggests  the  basis  of  my  research.  The  relationship  of  Wilson's  book 
to  my  argument  is  my  showing  that  Chicano  class  structure  can  be  seen  as  split  into  a 
socially  incorporated  middle  class  and  a  socially  segregated  lower  class.  This  split  class 
structure  is  due  to  the  same  factors  that  Wilson  uses  to  explain  the  change  in 
the  black  class  structure.  A  major  difference  between  Chicano  and  black  class  structure  is 
that  the  black  lower  class  can  be  further  divided  into  the  working  poor  and  the 
persistently  poor  underclass.  The  Chicano  lower  class,  in  contrast,  consists  almost  en-tirely 
of  working  poor.  There  is  not  much  evidence  to  indicate  the  existence  of  a  Chicano  under- 
class. 


Milton  Gordon's  Model  of  Assimilation 


To  better  understand  the  Chicano  experience,  a  synthesis  of  various  theorists  of  cultural 
and  economic  change  must  take  place.  Although  the  traditional  model  of  assimilation 
as  exemplified  by  Gordon's  work  is  limited,  it  does  provide  a  useful  means  of  conceptual- 
izing various  aspects  of  assimilation.  For  Gordon,  the  assimilation  process  con- 
sisted of  a  sequence  of  stages  that  would  lead  to  the  next  successive  stage  and  eventually 
result  in  complete  assimilation.  The  first  stage,  "structural  assimilation,"  is  the 
large-scale  entrance  of  immigrants  into  cliques,  clubs,  and  other  social  institutions  of  the 
host  (American)  society.  This  integration  of  social  interactions  leads  to  the  second 
stage,  "marital  assimilation."  The  children  of  intermarriage  tend  to  form  an  identity  based 
mainly  on  the  host  society.  For  Gordon,  this  is  "identificational  assimilation,"  the  third 
stage  in  the  process.  Since  the  former  immigrants  have  integrated,  intermarried,  and  identi- 
fied with  Americans,  it  is  difficult  for  others  to  maintain  prejudiced  attitudes  or  discrimi- 
natory practices.  The  next  steps  are  the  disappearance  of  prejudice  and 
discrimination  —  "attitude  receptional"  and  "behavioral  receptional"  assimilation  in 
Gordon's  terms.  These  set  the  stage  for  "civic  assimilation,"  namely,  the  absence 
of  value  and  power  conflict.  The  process  ends  in  complete  assimilation,  the  descendants  of 
the  immigrants  having  been  absorbed  and  accepted  into  American  society.7 

Gordon's  framework  allows  him  and  those  who  use  it  to  speak  about  assimilation 
in  specific  and  differentiated  terms.  For  example,  rather  than  saying  Jews  were  or 
were  not  assimilated,  Gordon  could  say  that  they  were  substantially  acculturated,  mostly 
assimilated  civically,  but  still  not  assimilated  in  structural  or  identificational  terms.  These 
different  components  of  assimilation  could  be  evaluated  for  different  groups  and  provide  a 
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basis  for  analytic  comparisons.  This  is  a  major  and  useful  contribution.8 

According  to  Gordon,  the  United  States  of  twenty  five  years  ago  could  best  charac- 
terized as  a  society  of  structural  pluralism  rather  than  cultural  pluralism.  These  plural 
structures  are,  in  Gordon's  terms,  subsocieties.  Ethnic  groups  live  within  a  separate  sub- 
society,  interacting  primarily  with  other  group  members.  Structural  pluralism,  by 
maintaining  distinct  groups,  makes  prejudice  and  discrimination  possible. 

The  maintenance  of  separate  subsocieties  is  the  structural  basis  for  the  maintenance 
of  separate  and  different  subcultures.  True  and  total  assimilation,  as  defined  by  the 
achievement  of  all  seven  types  or  stages  of  assimilation,  occurs  only  after  primary  group 
structural  assimilation.  For  Gordon,  it  is  structural  assimilation,  not  acculturation,  that 
leads  to  complete  assimilation  in  the  sequence  of  stages.  Structural  assimilation 
inevitably  leads  to  marital  assimilation.  A  consequence  of  this  amalgamation  is  the  loss 
of  a  distinct  ethnic  identity,  thus  resulting  in  identificational  assimilation.  Eventually, 
prejudice  and  discrimination  disappear,  because  members  of  the  formerly  distinct  ethnic 
group  can  no  longer  be  identified.  All  the  previous  steps  or  stages  in  the  immigration 
process  minimize  value  conflicts,  and  civic  assimilation  finishes  the  process. 


Assimilation  and  Economic  Mobility 


How  is  assimilation  related  to  class  or  economic  status?  This  is  the  glaring  gap  in 
Gordon's  theory,  but  it  is  rather  simple  to  add  an  economic  dimension  to  a  social  world 
composed  of  separate  subsocieties.  In  addition  to  dividing  the  social  whole  on  the  basis 
of  race  or  ethnicity,  subsocieties  cleave  groups  on  the  basis  of  class.9  Much  of  what 
is  commonly  understood  as  assimilation  is  inextricably  linked  with  middle-class  status. 
Historically,  most  Mexican-Americans  have  been  economically  disadvantaged. 
Thus,  those  who  are  in  the  middle-class  probably  achieved  that  status  as  the  result  of 
recent  economic  mobility.  I  present  evidence  in  this  section  to  support  my  contention 
that  middle-class  Mexican- Americans  are  assimilating  in  most  of  the  stages  that  com- 
prise Gordon's  model.  I  also  supply  data  that  support  the  contention  that  Mexican- 
Americans  of  lower-class  status  are  not  following  this  process.  Instead,  they  show  clear 
indications  of  reproducing  a  separate  subsociety  based  on  class  and  ethnicity. 
Furthermore,  this  is  true  even  for  Mexican-Americans  who  have  been  in  the  United 
States  for  many  generations. 

Separate  subsocieties  typically  have  separate  subcultures.  Simply  maintaining  an 
identity  as  a  member  of  a  separate  group  could  be  considered  a  defining  aspect  of  a  sub- 
culture. The  history,  affect,  and  emotions  associated  with  membership  in  this  group 
are  certainly  sufficient  to  define  a  subculture.  This  is  particularly  true  for  people  who 
feel  that  they  have  suffered  unjustly  from  disadvantage  or  discrimination.  Alejandro 
Portes  has  argued  that  Chicanos  will  create  and  maintain  a  distinct  and  disaffected  cul- 
ture as  long  as  they  are  not  fully  integrated  into  the  economy.  This  is  a  situation  of  " 
ethnic-resilience"  rather  than  assimilation.10  The  culture  that  arises  in  this  situation  is 
one  that  has  a  diffident  stance  toward  mainstream  middle-class  society. 

Rather  than  following  the  different  steps  leading  toward  complete  assimilation, 
Chicanos,  as  a  group,  have  not  achieved  educational  or  economic  parity  with  Anglos. 
This  situation  has  created  and  maintained  a  separate  culture  and  subsociety. 
Furthermore,  even  the  relatively  small  proportion  of  middle-class  Chicanos  who  have 
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achieved  socioeconomic  parity  and  are  following  some  of  the  steps  toward  assimilation 
continue  to  exhibit  a  set  of  political  attitudes  that  reflect  value  and  power  conflicts  with 
the  American  mainstream.  Chicanos  of  different  class  groups  generally  have  similar 
political  attitudes.  Although  middle-class  Chicanos  usually  show  greater  degrees  of 
structural,  marital,  attitudinal,  and  behavioral  receptional  assimilation  than  lower-class 
Chicanos,  both  groups  have  similar  political  attitudes,  which  indicates  that  neither  group 
is  undergoing  civic  assimilation. 

In  fact,  the  established  low  rate  of  Chicano  economic  mobility  and  the  possibility  that 
this  economic  inequity  may  block  or  inhibit  civic  assimilation  gives  my  research 
relevancy  beyond  theoretical  concerns.  The  possibility  that  this  situation  may  result 
in  a  large  politically  alienated  or  disaffected  group  is  of  concern  to  everyone.  The  heated 
public  debate  on  laws  and  policies  toward  contemporary  Mexican  immigration  reflects 
this  perception  in  part.  However,  by  focusing  on  Mexican  immigrants  rather  than  on 
the  economic  and  political  assimilation  of  U.S. -born  Chicano  descendants  of  these  and 
previous  Mexican  immigrants,  this  debate  has  missed  a  very  important  part  of  the  issue: 
Will  the  limited  economic  achievement  of  many  Chicanos  also  limit  their  stake  in  the 
system? 

Gordon  defined  civic  assimilation  as  the  absence  of  value  and  power  conflicts,  that  is, 
situations  in  which  immigrants  do  not  raise  political  issues  that  are  opposed  by  the 
members  of  the  host  society.  Political  alienation  and  disaffection  can  thus  be  defined  as 
the  opposite  of  civic  assimilation  and  identified  by  the  presence  of  conflicts  over  values 
and  power.  Gordon  recognized  that  it  is  possible  for  groups  to  attain  some  aspects  of 
assimilation  without  going  through  the  whole  sequence.  For  example,  he  believed  that 
blacks  were  civically  assimilated  without  being  assimilated  in  other  respects.11  The  his- 
tory of  black  politics  and  protest  in  the  past  twenty-five  years  would  make  the  claim 
that  blacks  have  no  value  or  power  conflicts  with  the  American  mainstream  laughable, 
but  the  grave  and  extreme  degree  of  the  conflicts  make  laughter  impossible.  We  can 
expect  that  the  different  classes  of  blacks  would  also  define  different  subsocieties  and 
subcultures.  In  fact,  Wilson's  more  recent  work  has  developed  the  notion  that  a  major 
factor  in  creation  of  the  black  underclass  is  its  social  isolation  from  middle-class  blacks 
and  mainstream,  middle-class  norms  and  values.12 


Concepts,  Data,  and  Definitions 


The  analysis  in  this  section  examines  the  similarities  and  differences  in  the  political  per- 
ceptions, attitudes,  and  actions  of  Chicanos  of  different  classes  and  educational  levels 
at  one  point  in  time,  1979.  No  one  class  schema  can  be  expected  to  provide  a  complete- 
ly accurate  view  of  Chicano  life  chances.  I  have  found  that  there  are  important  differ- 
ences in  the  life  chances  of  adult  Chicano  high  school  dropouts  compared  with  adult 
Chicano  high  school  graduates. 

I  use  these  educationally  based  categories  to  define  two  Chicano  class  groups:  adults 
who  have  finished  high  school  and  adult  high  school  dropouts.  Class  distinctions  ground- 
ed on  traditional  occupation-based  categories  are  valid  and  apply  to  the  same  analysis.13 
The  distinction  between  high  school  dropouts  and  high  school  graduates  goes  beyond 
earnings  and  reflects  marked  differences  in  life  chances.  It  may  more  accurately  reflect 
the  distinction  William  Wilson  tried  to  make  between  a  middle  class  and  the  lower  class 
and  underclass  than  does  the  simple  occupational  classifications  he  used.14  However,  my 
purpose  is  to  establish  a  preliminary  perspective  on  what  is  relatively  uncharted  territory. 
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I  simply  use  the  distinction  between  high  school  dropouts  and  high  school  graduates  as 
a  preliminary  means  of  quantifying  different  aspects  of  Milton  Gordon's  assimilation 
schema  for  Chicanos  in  relation  to  their  economic  and  educational  status.  Therefore,  I 
employ  this  rudimentary  but  conceptually  valid  class  schema.  It  is  justified  on  the 
grounds  that  the  earnings  and  the  life  chances  of  Chicano  dropouts  are  distinctly  different 
from  and  worse  than  those  of  Chicanos  who  have  a  high  school  education  or  more. 

One  factor  that  confounds  any  attempt  to  determine  the  status  or  characteristics  of  the 
U.S.  Mexican-origin  population  is  the  issue  of  immigrant  status.  Any  credible  analysis 
of  Chicano  economic  mobility  must  at  least  distinguish  between  U.S. -born  Chicanos 
and  foreign-born  Mexicanos.  This  follows  from  the  fact  that  the  concept  of  assimilation 
implies  an  intergenerational  process.  Any  assessment  of  social  or  economic  status  that 
addresses  the  issue  of  assimilation  and  does  not  make  this  distinction  is  missing  the 
point.  It  is  preferable  to  further  distinguish  U.S. -born  Chicanos  by  the  number  of  gener- 
ations they  have  resided  in  this  country.  In  an  attempt  to  avoid  such  confusion,  the  data 
I  present  on  political  attitudes  pertain  only  to  the  third  and  third-plus  generation.  The 
reason  for  focusing  on  these  is  that  most  assimilation  theorists  expect  the  third  genera- 
tion to  be  largely  or  totally  assimilated.15  The  nativity  of  an  individual's  parents  was  the 
basis  for  identifying  different  generations.  I  define  the  third  generation  as  consisting  of 
the  U.S. -born  children  of  U.S. -born  parents.  This  category  includes  all  those  who  have 
been  in  this  country  for  more  than  three  generations  as  well. 

The  analyses  were  drawn  from  three  sources:  Census  Public  Use  Microdata  files  for 
1940-1970,  the  November  1979  and  November  1989  Current  Population  Surveys 
(CPS),  and  the  1979  National  Chicano  Survey.  I  use  the  census  and  CPS  data  to  show 
the  attainments  of  Chicanos  in  comparison  with  other  racial/ethnic  groups.  Chicanos  are 
U.S. -born  people  of  Mexican  descent.  Anglos  are  defined  as  white  non-Hispanics. 
Blacks  and  Asians  are  also  non-Hispanics  of  those  two  racial  groups.16  The  data  from  the 
1979  National  Chicano  Survey  are  used  to  compare  and  contrast  the  political  attitudes, 
practices,  and  beliefs  of  various  Chicano  class  groups. 

Generational  Differences:  The  United  States  in  1989 

Table  1  presents  the  average  number  of  years  of  school  completed.  The  figures  for  the 
Mexican-origin  population  show  a  large  difference  between  first-generation  immigrants 
and  second-  or  third- generation  Chicanos.  The  average  educational  level  of  third-gen- 
eration Chicanos  is  11.1  years  —  substantially  lower  than  the  12.7  years  for  third-gener- 
ation Anglos.  It  is  also  lower  than  the  level  attained  by  third-generation  blacks. 

Another  important  education  indicator  is  the  proportion  of  the  work-age  population 
who  have  less  than  a  high  school  education.  While  I  have  followed  the  common 
co-vention  of  calling  them  high  school  dropouts,  this  label  may  be  misleading  because 
many  individuals  in  this  category  have  less  than  an  eighth-grade  education  and  did 
not  even  start  high  school.  The  third  panel  in  Table  2  lists  the  percentage  or  proportion 
of  these  people  in  each  generational  group.  The  dropout  pattern  for  Chicanos  is  similar 
to  that  shown  in  the  years  of  school  completed  —  substantially  higher  educational 
levels  for  third-generation  Chicanos  compared  with  the  first-generation  immigrants  and 
substantially  lower  levels  for  third-generation  Chicanos  compared  with  third-gen- 
eration Anglos.  The  dropout  level  for  third-generation  Chicanos  is  slightly  higher  than 
that  for  third-generation  blacks.  For  both  groups,  the  dropout  proportions  are  much 
higher  than  they  are  for  Anglos. 

Before  discussing  the  significance  of  these  figures,  one  must  address  the  following 
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Table  la 

Years  of  School  Completed  by  Racial/Ethnic  Group  and  Generation, 
Ages  25-64,  United  States,  1989 

First                                         Second  Third 

Generation                                Generation  Generation 

Chicano                     8.0                                             10.5  11.1 

Anglo                         12.4                                              11.8  12.7 

Black                         12.4                                            12.1  11.5 


Table  lb 

Percentage  of  High  School  Graduates  by  Racial/EthnicGroup  and 
Generation,  Ages  25-64,  United  States,  1989 

First  Second  Third 

Generation  Generation  Generation 

Chicano  73%  49%  40% 

Anglo  24%  24%  21% 

Black  23%  34%  37% 

Source:  November  1989  Current  Population  Survey. 


question:  Why  use  comparisons  relative  to  Anglo  achievement?  There  are  two  reasons 
for  using  Anglos  as  the  standard  of  comparison:  first,  in  the  United  States,  socioeco- 
nomic parity  with  Anglos  is  the  principal  way  to  gauge  social  equity,  and  second, 
Anglos  are  the  majority  population  and  typically  have  the  highest  levels  of  educational 
and  economic  attainment.  Almost  all  concerns  about  parity,  equality,  and  assimilation 
are  defined  in  comparison  with  Anglos. 

The  data  presented  in  Tables  1  and  2  strongly  suggest  that  Chicanos  have  not 
achieved  parity  with  Anglos  in  terms  of  such  commonly  used  measures  of  well-being  as 
educational  attainment.  Even  third-generation  Chicanos  as  a  whole  have  low  rates 
of  educational  attainment  and  high  rates  of  dropping  out.  However,  some  Chicanos  are 
achieving  higher  educational  levels.  My  other  research  has  shown  that  these  middle- 
class  Chicanos,  roughly  equivalent  to  the  adult  Chicanos  who  at  least  have  finished  high 
school,  are  also  achieving  economic  parity  with  Anglos  and  are  showing  many  aspects 
of  assimilation  in  Gordon's  schema.  In  contrast,  the  lower-class  Chicanos  are  main- 
taining a  socially  separate  subsociety.  Furthermore,  the  differences  between  Chicanos 
and  Anglos  have  persisted  over  time.  Figures  1  and  2  illustrate  that  the  gap  between 
the  educational  attainment  of  third-generation  Mexican- Americans  and  third-generation 
Anglos  has  widened  since  1960  and  remained  about  the  same  since  then.  Chicanos 
with  low  levels  of  education  represent  a  large  and  persistent  feature  of  the  Chicano  class 
distribution.  The  balance  of  this  section  compares  and  contrasts  the  dimension  of  civic 
assimilation  for  these  two  Chicano  class  groups. 
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Table  2 


Measures  of  Structural  and  Marital  Assimilation  for  High  School 
Dropouts  and  High  School  Graduates,  United  States,  1979 


High  School  High  School 

Dropouts  Graduates+ 

All  or  most  friends  are  of  Mexican  descent.  80%  60% 

All  or  most  of  your  children's  friends  were  70%  43% 

of  Mexican  descent. 

All  or  most  of  your  neighbors  are  of  59%  38% 

Mexican  descent. 

Have  few  or  no  contacts  with  Anglos. 

Spouse  is  not  of  Mexican  descent. 

Would  prefer  that  child  marry  someone  of 
Mexican  descent. 

Children's  spouses  not  of  Mexican  descent.  19%  50% 

Source:  1979  National  Chicano  Survey. 


34% 

11% 

14% 

34% 

60% 

41% 

Figure  1 


Educational  Attainment,  Third-Generation  Mexican-Americans  and 
Anglos,  Ages  25-64,  United  States,  1940-1989 
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Figure  2 


Relative  Educational  Attainment,  Third-Generation  Mexican-Americans 
and  Anglos,  Ages  25-64,  United  States,  1940-1989 
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Chicano  Political  Attitudes,  Beliefs,  and  Civic  Assimilation 

Civic  assimilation  as  outlined  by  Gordon  can  cover  an  extremely  wide  range  of  topics. 
He  defines  civic  assimilation  as  the  absence  of  value  and  power  conflicts  in  which  the 
immigrant  group  raises  political  issues  that  are  opposed  by  members  of  the  host  society. 
Gordon's  discussion  of  this  aspect  of  assimilation  is  brief.  He  does  not  present  examples 
that  serve  as  a  guide  to  his  intended  meaning  of  civic  assimilation.  Some  Chicanos  have 
recently  supported  a  wide  range  of  unpopular  issues.  Political  separatism,  that  is,  the 
creation  of  a  separate  nation-state  or  country  for  Chicanos,  along  with  the  advocacy  of 
socialism,  communism,  or  political  violence  must  lie  on  one  extreme  of  this  range. 
These  values  would  surely  be  opposed  by  almost  all  members  of  the  host  society  and, 
undoubtedly,  most  Chicanos  as  well.17  Clearly,  Chicanos  who  espouse  these  beliefs  are 
not  civically  assimilated. 

Many  issues  and  actions  on  the  political  agenda  of  some  Chicanos  are  more  difficult 
to  categorize  on  the  basis  of  Gordon's  definition.  For  example,  supporters  of  a  pro- 
test demonstration  or  a  product  boycott  are  in  conflict  with  some  members  of  the  major- 
ity, host  population,  but  some  or  many  may  see  these  actions  as  legitimate  aspects 
of  participatory  democracy.  The  same  is  true  of  efforts  to  support  affirmative  action  or 
bilingual  education.  Chicano  support  of  bilingual  education  has  been  interpreted  in 
several  ways.  Some  Anglos  and  Chicanos  see  it  as  forming  the  linguistic  basis  of  a  sepa- 
rate nation.  However,  most  supporters  see  it,  at  least  in  part,  as  a  means  of  providing 
better  education  for  their  children.  Some  Chicano  support  for  bilingual  education  is 
also  motivated  by  the  desire  to  legitimate  and  preserve  Chicano  culture.18  Thus,  it  is 
impossible  to  interpret  unambiguously  support  for  bilingual  education  as  either  civic 
assimilation  or  its  opposite.  The  same  is  true  of  a  number  of  similar  issues. 
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Table  3 


Percentage  of  Third-  and  Third-Plus-Generation  Chicanos 

Agreeing  with  Questions  Regarding 

Political  Attitudes,  High  School  Dropouts  and  High  School  Graduates 

United  States,  1979 


High  School  High  School 

Dropouts  Graduates+ 

Demonstrate  or  protest  against  an  unfair  policy.  69%  70% 

Boycott  goods.  43%  53% 

Support  bilingual  education.  94%  88% 

Pressure  employers  to  hire  more  Chicanos.  80%  66%a 

Source:  1979  National  Chicano  Survey. 

aClass  differences  significant  at  the  95%  confidence  level. 


The  figures  in  Table  3  represent  efforts  to  determine  attitudes  on  issues  that  have 
recently  been  or  still  are  important  elements  of  Chicano  politics.  They  reflect  the  re- 
sponses to  various  questions  in  the  National  Chicano  Survey  regarding  attitudes  regard- 
ing protests  or  demonstrations,  consumer  boycotts,  bilingual  education,  and  pressuring 
employers.  The  responses  of  Chicanos  of  both  groups  were  statistically  indistinguishable 
for  three  out  of  four  of  these.  Only  on  the  item  regarding  the  desirability  of  pressuring 
employers  to  hire  more  Chicanos  do  we  see  any  statistically  significant  difference. 
Among  the  dropouts,  80  percent  agreed  with  this  statement  compared  with  66  percent  of 
the  graduates.  This  difference  is  significant  at  the  99  percent  confidence  level.  Still,  while 
this  difference  is  large  and  significant,  the  two  groups  are  not  diametric  opposites. 
The  question  also  presents  an  ambiguity  between  the  end,  hiring  more  Chicanos,  and  the 
means,  pressuring  employers.  While  we  do  not  have  the  data  to  distinguish  between  these 
alternative  interpretations,  it  is  possible  that  the  two  groups  may  be  in  virtual  agreement 
on  the  goal  of  such  action,  as  they  are  on  the  other  items,  but  disagree  on  the  means. 

The  conclusions  which  can  be  drawn  from  this  discussion  are  that,  generally,  a  high 
proportion  of  Chicanos  of  both  class  groups  support  the  issues  that  have  been  central 
to  the  Chicano  political  agenda.  This  high  level  of  support  is  far  more  important  than  the 
usually  small  variation  between  classes.  Large,  marked  differences  between  classes  and 
educational  groups  in  structural,  marital,  and  identificational  assimilation  are  not  associ- 
ated with  similar  class  differences  in  political  attitudes  or  civic  assimilation.  These  find- 
ings are  different  from  those  expected  from  Gordon's  framework  and  are  consistent  with 
the  modified  version  of  Portes  and  Bach's  theory  of  resilient  ethnicity. 

Perceptions  of  Prejudice  and  Discrimination 

Unlike  the  other  types  or  aspects  of  assimilation  in  Gordon's  model,  those  dealing  with 
prejudice  and  discrimination  are  properties  of  the  host  society  rather  than  the  assimilat- 
ing immigrant  group.  This  is  reflected  in  Gordon's  rather  awkward  labels  for  these 
concepts.  In  his  terminology,  attitude  receptional  assimilation  means  the  absence  of  prej- 
udice, and  behavioral  receptional  assimilation  means  the  absence  of  discriminatory 
behavior  of  the  hosts  toward  the  migrant  groups.  A  moment's  reflection  suggests  that 
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Table  4 


Percentage  of  Third-  and  Third-Plus-Generation  Chicanos 

Agreeing  with  Questions  Regarding 

Perceptions  of  Prejudice  and  Discrimination,  High  School  Dropouts 

and  High  School  Graduates,  United  States,  1979 


High  School 
Dropouts 


High  School 
Graduates+ 


Police  respect  Chicanos  less  than  Anglos. 
Some  companies  will  not  hire  Chicanos. 
Chicanos  have  to  work  harder  to  get  ahead. 
Chicanos  face  a  lot  of  discrimination 
in  the  United  States. 

Source:  1979  National  Chicano  Survey. 


66% 
52% 
84% 
33% 


55% 
55% 
75% 
33% 


prejudice  and  discrimination  can  be  fully  understood  only  by  examining  the  attitudes 
and  behaviors  of  members  of  the  host  society  toward  the  migrant  group.  After  going 
through  cultural,  structural,  marital,  and  identificational  assimilation,  it  is  difficult 
for  former  immigrants  to  sustain  prejudice  and  discrimination  because  they  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  the  host.  To  complete  the  logic  of  the  argument,  Gordon  believes 
that  prejudice  is  the  natural,  inevitable  human  reaction  to  a  group  that  remains  distinct 
and  unassimilated.19 

Given  these  considerations,  the  complete  study  of  attitudinal  and  behavioral  recep- 
tional  assimilation  of  U.S.  Chicanos  would  have  to  include  all  Americans.  This  is 
beyond  my  capabilities  and  the  scope  of  most  research  on  this  topic.  I  have  to  follow  the 
precedent  found  in  the  research  literature  and  limit  my  study  to  Chicanos'  per- 
ceptions of  prejudice  and  discrimination  rather  than  the  prejudicial  sentiments  and 
discriminatory  actions  toward  Chicanos  that  may  or  may  not  exist  in  the  general  popula- 
tion. It  is  important  to  point  out  that  while  Gordon  emphasizes  the  attitudes  and  actions 
of  the  hosts  as  key  characteristics  of  these  types  of  assimilation,  in  his  framework 
the  perceptions  of  prejudice  and  discrimination  should  parallel  their  actual  occurrence. 

Portes  and  Bach  deal  with  perceptions  of  prejudice  and  discrimination  directly,  exam- 
ining two  opposing  perspectives.  In  their  formulation,  Gordon's  assimilationist  per- 
spective implies  that  higher  degrees  of  assimilation  imply  more  knowledge  of  American 
society,  more  favorable  attitudes  toward  it,  and  fewer  perceptions  of  prejudice  and 
discrimination.  Their  alternative,  the  conflict  or  ethnic-resilience  perspective,  posits  that 
higher  degrees  of  assimilation  and  more  knowledge  of  American  society  make  Mexican 
migrants  aware  of  "their  real  social  position  and  [that  they]  are  exposed  to  prejudice 
and  discrimination."20  These  formulations  guide  my  own  analysis. 

Table  4  lists  the  responses  of  the  third-  and  third-plus-generation  National  Chicano 
Survey  respondents  to  questions  intended  to  determine  their  perceptions  of  prej- 
udice and  discrimination.  Note  that  these  do  not  ask  whether  an  individual  thinks  he  or 
she  has  experienced  prejudice  or  discrimination.  Instead,  they  ask  if  an  individual 
Chicano  feels  that  people  of  Mexican  descent  as  a  group  have  been  the  victims  of  preju- 
dice or  discrimination. 

If  the  police  do  not  respect  Chicanos  as  much  as  Anglos,  then  this  may  be  a  matter  of 
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either  prejudice  or  discrimination,  or  both.  The  responses  to  a  question  regarding  this 
statement  show  that  66  percent  of  Chicano  dropouts,  compared  with  55  percent  of  the 
graduates,  agree  with  it.  While  notable,  the  difference  between  the  two  groups  is  not  sig- 
nificant. 

Other  items  reported  in  Table  4  refer  to  perceived  employment  discrimination.  A  little 
more  than  half  of  each  group  agree  with  the  statement  that  some  companies  do  not 
hire  people  just  because  they  are  of  Mexican  descent.  The  proportions  are  similar 
in  each  group.  A  much  higher  proportion  of  each  group  agree,  however,  that  people  of 
Mexican  descent  do  have  to  work  harder  to  get  ahead.  Again,  the  differences  between 
the  two  groups  are  not  significant.  The  type  of  employment  discrimination  perceived 
by  Chicanos  is  not  an  overt  bar  to  employment  but  a  more  subtle  hindrance  to  advance- 
ment. 

Another  question  elicits  the  perception  of  discrimination  in  general.  A  third  of  each 
group  believes  that  people  of  Mexican  descent  face  a  lot  of  discrimination  in  the 
United  States.  The  proportions  of  those  who  think  that  such  people  face  some  discrimi- 
nation, versus  little  or  none,  vary  enough  to  make  the  overall  distribution  between 
the  two  groups  distinct  and  significantly  different.  It  is  surprising  that  the  proportion  of 
dropouts  who  believe  that  Chicanos  experience  little  or  no  discrimination  is  much 
greater  than  the  proportion  among  high  school  graduates. 

Insofar  as  these  questions  reflect  perceptions  of  prejudice  and  discrimination,  the 
expectations  of  assimilation  paradigm  are  not  supported.  Middle-class  Chicanos  who 
have  gone  through  the  prior  stages  of  assimilation  are  maintaining  a  stance  that  is 
arguably  contrary  to  civic  assimilation.  The  evidence  here  does  not  directly  support  the 
acceptance  of  Portes  and  Bach's  formulation  either,  but  it  does  support  a  reasonable 
modification  of  it.  Portes  and  Bach's  work  focuses  on  first-generation  Mexican  immi- 
grants. In  their  model,  the  factor  that  increases  the  sensitivity  of  the  upwardly  mobile 
migrants  to  prejudice  and  discrimination  is  their  increased  knowledge  of  and  familiarity 
with  the  workings  of  American  society.  It  is  quite  plausible  to  suppose  that  all  third-gen- 
eration Chicanos  have  a  high  degree  of  such  knowledge  and  familiarity  and  should  have 
roughly  similar  high  perceptions  of  prejudice  and  discrimination.  This  is  precisely  the 
general  result  of  the  data  presented  thus  far. 

These  results  are  far  from  conclusive,  but  they  are  consistent  with  and  supportive  of 
the  modification  of  the  ethnic-resilience  framework  necessary  to  account  for  the  differ- 
ences between  Mexican  immigrants  and  third-generation  Chicanos.  I  acknowledge  the 
fact  that  responses  to  survey  questions  about  perceptions  of  prejudice  and  discrimination 
are  more  equivocal  than  responses  to  questions  about  age,  sex,  and  education.  Any 
analysis  of  these  questions  is  subject  to  the  same  caveats  and  qualifications  as  any  other 
surveys,  and  arguably,  any  other  interpretations  of  verbal  communications. 

Differences  in  Political  Practices 

The  main  area  in  which  we  can  expect  to  find  differences  between  these  different  class 
groupings  of  Chicanos  is  that  of  political  practices.  The  literature  on  registration 
and  voting  is  replete  with  instances  showing  that  class  and  educational  differences  are 
reflected  in  differences  in  rates  of  political  participation. 

The  data  in  Table  5  confirm  the  overall  findings  so  far  that  the  Chicanos  of  these  two 
groups  have  similar  political  beliefs  and  the  expectation  that  they  have  different  rates 
of  participation.  Virtually  identical  and  very  high  proportions  of  both  groups  agree  that 
supporting  a  candidate  and  expressing  individual  opinions  by  voting  are  good  things 
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Table  5 


Percentage  of  Third-  and  Third-Plus-Generation  Chicanos  Agreeing    with 

Questions  Regarding  Political  Practices 
High  School  Dropouts  and  High  School  Graduates,  United  States,  1979 


High  School 
Dropouts 


High  School 
Graduates+ 


Get  Chicanos  to  vote  for  a  good  candidate. 
Express  opinion  by  voting 
Voted  in  last  presidential  election. 
Registered  to  vote. 

Source:  1979  National  Chicano  Survey. 

aClass  differences  significant  at  the  95%  confidence  level. 


89% 
97% 
45% 
51% 


88% 
96% 
59%a 
63%a 


to  do,  as  indicated  by  the  responses  to  the  first  two  listed  in  Table  5.  The  fact  that 
socioeconomic  differences  are  associated  with  different  rates  of  participation  is  well 
known.21  The  data  presented  here  are  consistent  with  the  universal  finding  that  better- 
educated  Americans  have  higher  registration  and  participation  rates  than  those  with 
lower  levels.  A  higher  proportion  of  Chicano  high  school  graduates  are  registered  to 
vote  and  have  voted  than  high  school  dropouts. 

It  seems  that  the  only  clear  distinction  between  lower-  and  middle-class  Chicanos  is 
in  the  different  rates  of  electoral  participation.  The  political  attitudes  and  beliefs  of  both 
class  groups  show  similarly  high  levels  of  support  for  Chicano  issues  and  similar  per- 
ceptions of  prejudice  and  discrimination. 


Discussion 

The  foregoing  research  points  to  the  following  elaborations  of  the  two  theoretical  para- 
digms that  have  guided  this  work.  The  first  is  that  of  Gordon's  framework,  the  fact 
that  middle-class  Chicanos  are  structurally,  maritally,  and  identificationally  assimilated 
yet  still  perceive  levels  of  prejudice  and  discrimination.  That  they  avow  support  of 
Chicano  political  issues  and  actions  which  are  similar  to  the  less  assimilated  lower-class 
and  blue-collar  Chicanos  suggests  that  a  literal  interpretation  of  his  theory  is  wrong. 
Insofar  as  my  analysis  of  prejudice,  discrimination,  and  civic  assimilation  shows  that  in 
these  respects  middle-class  Chicanos  have  not  assimilated,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
case  that  complete  assimilation  necessarily  follows  structural  assimilation.  The  compari- 
son of  political  attitudes  and  perceptions  of  discrimination  between  high  school  gradu- 
ates and  high  school  dropouts  showed  a  surprising  overall  correspondence  between  these 
two  groups. 

The  facts  suggest  that  the  continued  existence  of  a  large  group  of  disadvantaged 
Chicanos  perpetuates  perceptions  of  prejudice  and  discrimination  and  engenders  the 
support  of  pro-Chicano  issues  among  the  middle-class  Chicanos  who  are  otherwise  inte- 
grated into  the  social  and  economic  mainstream.  These  findings,  consistent  with  Portes 
and  Bach's  resilient-ethnicity  arguments,  are  expanded  to  apply  directly  to  the  third- 
generation  Chicanos  examined  here.  My  findings  suggest  that  these  successful  Chicanos 
will  have  their  sentiments  shaped  by  the  large  number  of  less  successful  Chicanos 
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who  fit  explicitly  into  the  assumptions  of  this  paradigm  regarding  the  lower  socioeco- 
nomic status  of  Chicanos. 

The  larger  context  in  which  these  findings  should  be  read  is  that  a  large  part  of  the 
Chicano  population  is  not  achieving  parity  with  Anglos.  By  this  I  mean  that  a  substantial 
portion  of  third-generation  Chicanos  have  educational  levels  that  have  shown  no  indica- 
tion of  converging  with  Anglo  levels,  and  their  earnings  and  occupational  status  have 
decreased  in  comparison  with  Anglos.  It  also  means  that  a  large  group  of  economically 
disadvantaged  Chicanos  is  maintaining  a  separate  social  structure.  What  is  the  connec- 
tion between  low  educational  attainment,  economic  disadvantage,  and  the  maintenance 
of  a  nonassimilative  culture  and  social  structure?  Low  educational  attainment  has  gone 
hand  in  hand  with  low  occupational  status.  Chicanos  with  less  than  a  high  school  educa- 
tion get  lower-level  jobs  and  lower  wages.  Chicanos  with  lower-class  and  blue-collar 
jobs  have  children  who  get  less  education  and  are  much  more  likely  to  live  in  a  struc- 
turally segregated  society  with  a  subculture  that  is  different  from  Anglo  culture.22  We 
have  every  reason  to  expect  this  to  be  reflected  in  the  political  attitudes  and  beliefs  of 
the  Chicanos  who  experience  these  conditions.  The  surprising  result  of  the  research  pre- 
sented here  is  that  the  middle-class  Chicanos  who  have  achieved  parity  with  Anglos 
have  political  attitudes  and  beliefs  similar  to  the  lower-class  Chicanos  who  have  not. 

These  tentative  findings  have  several  implications  for  Chicano  politics.  First,  there 
are  issues  that  appeal  to  Chicanos  across  class  lines.  There  are  high  degrees  of  support 
for  bilingual  education  and  participation  in  protests  and  demonstrations.  Second,  there  is 
a  sentiment  shared  across  class  lines  that  Chicanos  are  subject  to  disadvantages  and  dis- 
crimination on  the  job,  by  police,  and  in  other  spheres  of  their  lives.  These  attitudes 
could  be  the  basis  of  a  political  campaign  targeted  at  Chicanos.  The  common  support  for 
Chicano  issues  and  common  attitudes  about  the  relatively  disadvantaged  status  of 
Chicanos  are  indications  that  attitudinal  receptional,  behavioral  receptional,  and  civic 
assimilation  have  not  yet  occurred  in  either  class  group.  Finally,  any  electoral  campaign 
striving  to  get  out  the  Chicano  vote  will  be  more  successful  among  middle-class  rather 
than  lower-class  Chicanos.  **- 
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Puerto  Rican  A  Preliminary 

Politics  in  Assessment 

the  United  States 


Jose  E.  Cru: 


This  article  examines  the  following  question:  What  characterizes  Puerto  Rican  political 
development  and  what  promise  does  electoral  politics  hold  for  Puerto  Ricans  in  the 
United  States?  Its  central  premise  is  that  an  analytical  framework  which  focuses  on  eco- 
nomic deprivation  and  racial  prejudice  is  partial  and  inadequate  to  an  understanding  of 
the  political  experience  of  Puerto  Ricans.  Throughout  the  years,  mainland  Puerto 
Ricans  have  moved  in  and  out  of  the  political  stage  holding  the  banners  of  antic olonial- 
ism,  separatism,  incorporation,  and  ethnic  identity  in  search  of  vantage  points  from 
which  they  can  satisfy  their  cultural,  social,  and  economic  needs.  Despite  the  Airbus  and 
circular  migration,  Puerto  Ricans  are  part  of  established,  stable,  and  integrated  commu- 
nities; in  other  words,  they  are  a  group  that  has  been  consistently  interested  in  improv- 
ing its  socioeconomic  status  through  electoral  politics.  There  is,  however,  a  negative 
corollary  to  this  premise:  while  strong  evidence  suggests  that  electoral  politics  matters 
and  does  make  a  difference  in  the  life  chances  and  actual  progress  of  previously  exclud- 
ed groups,  this  does  not  seem  to  be  true  for  Puerto  Ricans.  But  while  this  would  indicate 
that  electoral  politics  offers  an  empty  promise,  there  are  reasons  that  suggest  a  different 
approach  to  the  question  of  political  representation,  namely,  focusing  on  the  leadership 
qualities  and  the  demographic  and  political  context  necessary  for  success. 


The  history  of  Latinos  in  the  United  States  has  been  characterized  as  one  of  "open 
conflict,  economic  deprivation,  and  racial  prejudice.  .  .  .  Mexican-Americans,  Puerto 
Ricans,  and  Cubans  share  this  overall  framework."  !  Within  that  framework,  Mexican- 
American  history  has  received  special  attention  and  emphasis,  partly  because  Mexican- 
American  problems  allegedly  "foreshadow  those  of  all  Hispanics."  2 

This  is  surely  a  partial  and  inadequate  framework  for  understanding  Latino  politics  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  particularly  inadequate  for  an  analysis  of  Puerto  Rican  politics 
because  it  neither  captures  nor  does  justice  to  the  richness  and  complexity  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  experience.  That  experience  includes,  without  a  doubt,  the  aforementioned  ele- 
ments, but  it  also  registers  instances  of  intergroup  cooperation  and  solidarity,  social 
progress,  and  political  incorporation. 

Mexican- Americans  represent  the  oldest  Latino  group  in  the  United  States.  But  their 
experience  is  not  that  of  other  Latino  subgroups.  It  is  important  to  emphasize  this  point 
because  scholars  often  give  it  no  more  than  lip  service.  For  example,  no  other  Latino 
subgroup  has  experienced  "expulsions,  deportations,  lynchings  .  .  .  labor  wars,  orga 

Jose  E.  Cruz  is  assistant  professor  of  Political  Science,  University  at  Albany,  State  University  ofNewYork 
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"Early  in  the  1990s,  Puerto  Ricans  used  reapportionment  and 
redistricting  to  increase  their  level  of  political  represen- 
tation. Now  they  must  turn  to  other  strategies.  These  include 
enforcement  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  increasing  the 
number  of  Puerto  Ricans  who  run  for  office,  and  increasing 
the  number  of  those  who  vote.  In  light  of  marked  demo- 
graphic dispersion,  Puerto  Ricans  will  have  to  build  more 
and  better  coalitions  with  African-Americans,  whites, 
and  others,  as  they  have  done  brilliantly  in  the  past  in  places 
like  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut." 

—  Jose  E.  Cruz 
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nized  banditry,  filibustering  expeditions,  and  three  formal  wars."3  Also,  no  other  group 
has  dominated  the  political  life  of  an  American  state  as  Latinos  in  New  Mexico  did 
for  three  generations.4  Only  the  experience  of  Puerto  Ricans  on  their  island  parallels  this 
one,  but  the  similarities  are  superficial  and  the  comparison  inappropriate.  In  short,  a 
historical  characterization  suggesting  that  the  Mexican- American  experience  is  paradig- 
matic stretches  the  limits  of  comparative  analysis  and  uses  a  lens  that  distorts  the  image 
of  Latino  political  development. 

The  analysis  of  Latino  politics  in  the  United  States  requires  a  new  account  and  a  new 
synthesis  of  Latino  historical  development  that  builds  upon  a  polythematic  interpretive 
framework.  Such  analysis  must  identify  the  factors  that  have  contributed  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Latino  community  based  on  the  elaboration  of  the  following  themes:  the  rela- 
tionship between  separatist  and  accommodationist  tendencies  as  strategies  to  promote 
policy  responsiveness,  anticolonialism  and  anticommunism  as  political  mobilization 
strategies,  and  the  politicization  of  ethnicity  as  a  strategy  for  socioeconomic  progress 
and  political  incorporation.  I  contend  that  these  broad  themes  are  the  fundamental  ele- 
ments of  an  integrative  dynamic  of  political  development  which  foreshadows  the  emer- 
gence of  a  new  American  identity. 

In  this  context,  what  characterizes  Puerto  Rican  political  development  and  what 
promise  does  electoral  politics  hold  for  Puerto  Ricans  in  the  United  States?  The  central 
premise  of  this  article  is  that,  with  the  probable  exception  of  anticommunism,  the 
themes  cited  above  articulate  the  political  experience  of  Puerto  Ricans  in  the  United 
States.  Throughout  the  years,  mainland  Puerto  Ricans  have  moved  in  and  out  of  the 
political  stage  holding  the  banners  of  anticolonialism,  separatism,  incorporation,  and 
ethnic  identity  in  search  of  a  permanent  space,  a  vantage  point  or  points  from  which 
they  can  satisfy  their  cultural,  social,  and  economic  needs.  I  have  arrayed  below  the  evi- 
dence in  support  of  this  contention  under  three  categories:  incorporation,  separatism, 
and  identity. 

I  emphasize  the  notion  of  permanent  space  to  suggest  that,  despite  the  Airbus  and  cir- 
cular migration,  we  are  looking  at  individuals  who  are  part  of  established,  stable,  and 
integrated  communities;  in  other  words,  they  are  a  group  that  has  been  consistently 
interested  in  improving  its  socioeconomic  status  through  electoral  politics.  But  there  is  a 
negative  corollary  to  this  premise:  while  strong  evidence  suggests  that  electoral  politics 
matters  and  does  make  a  difference  in  the  life  chances  and  actual  progress  of  previously 
excluded  groups,5  this  does  not  seem  to  be  true  for  Puerto  Ricans  —  or  Latinos  —  at 
least  not  yet. 

The  evidence  that  buttresses  these  claims  comes  from  two  sources:  research  on 
Puerto  Rican  political  development  in  the  city  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  two  surveys 
of  Puerto  Rican  elected  officials  that  I  conducted  in  1989  and  1992.6  Because  data  from 
one  city  cannot  be  used  to  generalize  about  Puerto  Ricans  in  the  United  States,  my 
assessment  is,  as  the  title  indicates,  preliminary.  Yet  the  Hartford  experience  is  both  use- 
ful and  refreshing  because  it  provides  a  counterpoint  to  the  tendency  to  see  the  U.S. 
Puerto  Rican  experience  as  the  New  York  experience  writ  large.  The  surveys,  on  the 
other  hand,  give  us  an  image  of  Puerto  Rican  political  representation  that  can  be  corre- 
lated with  their  socioeconomic  status. 

Hartford  is  a  medium-size  city  with  a  population  of  140,000.  According  to  the  1990 
census,  Puerto  Ricans  number  about  40,000,  or  27  percent  of  the  total.  Proportionally, 
this  is  the  largest  Puerto  Rican  community  in  the  United  States.  New  York  City  com- 
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Table  1 

U.S.  Cities  with  Large  Puerto  Rican  Concentrations,  1990 


State  and  City 

Total  Population 

Puerto  Ricans 

Percentage 
of  Total 

California 
Los  Angeles 

3,485,398 

14,367 

0.4 

Connecticut 
Bridgeport 
Hartford 
New  Haven 
New  Britain 

141,686 

139,739 

130,474 

75,491 

30,250 
38,176 
13,866 
10,325 

21 
27 
11 
14 

New  York 
New  York  City 
Rochester 
Yonkers 

7,322,564 
231,636 
188,082 

896,763 
16,383 
14,420 

12 

7 
8 

New  Jersey 

Camden 

Elizabeth 

Jersey  City 

Newark 

Paterson 

87,492 
110,002 
228,537 
275,221 
140,891 

22,984 
12,062 
30,950 
41,545 
27,580 

26 

11 
14 
15 
20 

Massachusetts 
Boston 
Lawrence 
Springfield 

574,283 

70,207 

156,983 

25,767 
14,661 
23,729 

4 
21 
15 

Ohio 
Cleveland 

505,616 

17,829 

4 

Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 

Reading 

1,585,577 
78,380 

67,857 
11,612 

4 

Florida 
Miami 

358,548 

72,827 

20 

Illinois 
Chicago 

2,783,726 

119,866 

4 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  1990  Census  of  Population,  unpublished  data. 


pares  with  only  three  of  the  twenty-one  cities  with  the  largest  concentrations  of  Puerto 
Ricans  —  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  and  Philadelphia  —  while  Hartford  is  comparable  to  six 
— Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
Paterson,  New  Jersey,  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  and  Yonkers,  New  York.  In  terms  of  the 
proportion  of  the  total  Puerto  Rican  population  of  a  big  city,  New  York  has  no 
parallel,  while  Hartford  compares  with  Bridgeport,  Paterson,  and  to  a  lesser  extent, 
Springfield.  Moreover,  while  New  York  City  is  the  only  large  city  where  Puerto  Ricans 
make  up  more  than  10  percent  of  the  total  population,  they  comprise  more  than  10 
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percent  of  the  population  in  eight  of  the  ten  medium-size  cities  —  those  with  between 
150,000  and  250,000  inhabitants.  Their  total  number  in  these  ten  cities,  218,158,  ac- 
counts for  8  percent  of  U.S.  Puerto  Ricans. 


Incorporation 

In  the  political  science  literature,  the  analysis  of  electoral  participation  is  typically  ex- 
plained in  reference  to  the  social  and  psychological  characteristics  of  voters.7  An  elec- 
torate composed  of  young,  uneducated,  and  alienated  people  participates  less  than  one 
composed  of  older,  better  educated,  and  integrated  individuals.8  In  the  case  of  Puerto 
Ricans,  this  approach  is  offered  in  tandem  with  the  observation  that  their  interest  in 
the  island  politics  of  Puerto  Rico  has  affected  their  interest  in  mainland  politics,  effec- 
tively reducing  their  level  of  participation.9  This  dynamic  has  been  synthesized  in  the 
literature  on  Puerto  Rican  politics  in  terms  of  two  distinctions:  the  first  refers  to  differ- 
ences between  "migrants"  and  "citizens"10  and  the  second  to  the  dilemma  between 
island-  and  mainland-based  politics.11 

Concerning  these  issues,  my  research  of  Puerto  Rican  political  development  in 
Hartford  suggests  that  individual  characteristics  might  be  less  important  as  determinants 
of  political  participation  than  the  structure  of  partisan  and  electoral  options  available 
to  voters.  In  Hartford,  the  political  incorporation  of  Puerto  Ricans  was  rapid  largely 
because  the  city  Democratic  Party  was  interested  in  mobilizing  their  support,  even  when 
their  numbers  within  the  electorate  were  small.  Ironically,  the  fact  that  the  Democratic 
Party  dominated  the  city  also  helped,  because  in  this  context  Puerto  Ricans  felt  closer 
to  home.  Because  almost  all  newcomers  were  supporters  of  the  Partido  Popular 
Democratico  in  Puerto  Rico,  they  readily  identified  with  and  sought  membership  in 
Hartford's  Democratic  Party,  assuming  that  the  two  organizations  were  similar  in  social 
composition  and  goals.  Education  did  have  an  impact  on  participation,  but  not  in  the 
sense  that  the  least  educated  were  apathetic.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  not  until  the  1970s 
that  the  social  composition  of  the  political  leadership  began  to  change  from  predomi- 
nantly blue-collar  and  uneducated  to  predominantly  white-collar  and  professional. 
But  even  then,  this  new  leadership  mobilized  a  mass  of  mostly  poor  and  uneducated  vot- 
ers. Instead,  low  levels  of  education  were  a  barrier  in  the  context  of  literacy  re- 
quirements to  register,  which,  until  their  elimination  in  1976,  dampened  participation. 
In  short,  Puerto  Rican  political  participation  in  Hartford  was  determined  more  by  the 
structure  and  dynamic  of  the  political  and  electoral  setting  than  by  the  individual  charac- 
teristics of  voters,  a  finding  that  has  been  noted  elsewhere.12 

Political  participation  took  off  as  early  as  1955.  In  1956,  about  200  Puerto  Ricans 
were  registered  to  vote,  a  fact  that  was  reported  by  the  press  with  some  surprise.13 
In  that  year,  Puerto  Rican  numbers  in  Hartford  were  estimated  at  2,000,  which  repre- 
sented a  300  percent  increase  from  an  estimated  500  in  1954.  Assuming  that  about 
25  percent  were  qualified  to  vote,  the  registration  level  was  40  percent,  a  remarkable 
proportion  for  a  community  in  which  at  least  75  percent  were  recent  arrivals.  Over  time, 
registration  and  turnout  have  been  low  but  electoral  participation  has  been  steady. 

In  Hartford,  the  relationship  between  mainland-  and  island-based  mobilization  has 
been  complex,  yet  clearly  tilted  toward  mainland-focused  agendas.14  The  archives 
of  the  Department  of  Puerto  Rican  Community  Affairs  in  the  United  States  of  the  com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  contain  a  reference  to  40  tobacco  workers  from  the  Hart- 
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ford  area  who  flew  to  Puerto  Rico  allegedly  to  vote  in  the  1960  general  election.15 
In  contrast,  Puerto  Ricans  who  settled  in  the  city  never  even  considered  voting  in  the 
Puerto  Rican  election  through  absentee  ballots;  they  visited  their  island,  but  more  for 
pleasure  than  out  of  an  interest  in  politics.  The  community  was  not  as  interested  as  the 
elite  in  Hartford's  electoral  politics,  but  this  was  dictated  more  by  the  conditions  that 
fostered  disfranchisement  than  by  an  exclusive  concern  with  homeland  issues. 

In  1986,  a  leading  political  action  group,  the  Puerto  Rican  Political  Action  Commit- 
tee of  Connecticut,  issued  a  resolution  condemning  as  a  civil  rights  violation  the  arrest 
of  a  group  of  independentistas  in  Puerto  Rico.  But  one  looks  in  vain  for  indications  that 
this  case  moved  Hartford's  Puerto  Rican  community  beyond  a  sporadic  expression  of 
solidarity.  The  campaign  of  the  local  socialists  and  their  allies  to  free  those  arrested  and 
to  publicize  the  island's  colonial  status  was  marginal. 

When  the  1989-1990  debate  on  the  proposed  plebiscite  on  the  status  of  Puerto  Rico 
raised  the  question  whether  mainland  Puerto  Ricans  should  be  allowed  to  vote,  the  over- 
whelming consensus  in  the  community  was  that  they  should.  In  a  New  York  policy 
forum,  Edwin  Vargas,  Jr.,  a  local  leader,  presented  a  spirited  argument  for  participation, 
but  he  was  then  representing  the  National  Congress  for  Puerto  Rican  Rights,  a  group 
with  a  programmatic  interest  in  the  status  issue  whose  main  agenda  is  nonetheless 
focused  on  issues  that  affect  mainland  Puerto  Ricans.  Still,  Vargas  began  his  presenta- 
tion by  regretting  that  the  status  issue  had  once  again  surfaced  to  "threaten  unity  in  our 
community."16  In  the  same  breath  he  suggested  that  the  issue  might  be  of  ephemeral  con- 
cern. The  idea  of  a  plebiscite,  in  fact,  was  forced  upon  Congress  by  island  leaders;  once 
Congress  killed  the  initiative,  mainland  interest  faded.  Puerto  Ricans  in  Hartford  and 
elsewhere  went  on  with  their  lives  and  elite  concerns  went  back  to  mainland  policy  and 
power  issues.17 

The  Hartford  case  also  suggests  that  although  the  distinction  between  "migrant"  and 
"citizen"  is  sociologically  adequate  in  explaining  differences  between  urban  dwellers 
and  seasonal  farmworkers,  it  does  not  adequately  represent  stages  in  a  process  of  politi- 
cal development  entailing  a  mental  and  attitudinal  transition  leading  from  marginality  to 
active  participation.  A  better  characterization  is  provided  by  the  distinction  between  eth- 
nic awareness  and  power  awareness. 

Ethnic  awareness  in  Hartford  has  been  an  expression  of  otherness.  As  a  community 
leader  put  it,  "The  Hartford  community  must  understand  Puerto  Ricans  as  Puerto 
Ricans.  .  .  .  Yes,  we  are  Americans,  but  we  don't  look  like  Americans.  Americans  must 
look  for  what  the  Puerto  Rican  has  to  offer."18  Power  awareness  refers  to  the  crystalliza- 
tion of  an  attitude.  "From  now  on,"  declared  another  community  leader  in  the  wake  of 
two  waves  of  rioting  by  Puerto  Ricans  in  1969,  "we  are  going  to  show  [everyone]  that 
we  are  not  only  here,  but  that  we  want  improvements  .  .  .  We  plan  to  follow  through 
with  our  plans  of  bettering  and  upgrading  the  whole  concept  of  the  Puerto  Rican  around 
the  state."19 

Such  has  been  the  framework  of  political  participation  that  has  been  constant  and 
defined  at  various  moments  by  a  sense  of  self  and  by  a  sense  of  how  other  political 
actors  come  to  be  favored  by  the  polity. 


Separatism 

While  among  Puerto  Rican  activists  independence  seems  to  be  the  preferred  solution  to 
the  colonial  status  of  Puerto  Rico,  a  majority  feels  that  the  U.S.  Puerto  Rican  population 
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predominantly  favors  a  permanent  relationship  between  the  island  and  the  United  States. 
These  sentiments  came  to  the  fore  in  two  surveys  conducted  by  the  New  York-based 
Institute  for  Puerto  Rican  Policy  in  1988  and  1989.  According  to  the  1988  poll,  44  per- 
cent of  Puerto  Rican  activists  in  the  United  States  supported  independence,  while  only 
14  percent  each  supported  statehood  and  the  current  commonwealth.  The  1989  survey, 
on  the  other  hand,  revealed  that  45  percent  of  Puerto  Rican  activists  agree  that  the  pre- 
ferred status  of  most  mainland  Puerto  Ricans  is  continued  commonwealth,  while  30  per- 
cent believe  that  statehood  is  the  preferred  solution  and  only  14  percent  think  the  same 
about  independence.20 

These  findings  are  only  suggestive,  yet  they  are  in  keeping  with  the  results  of  the 
Latino  National  Political  Survey,  which  shows  that  a  majority  of  mainland  Puerto 
Ricans  (69.4%)  prefer  commonwealth  as  the  permanent  status  of  Puerto  Rico.  In  con- 
trast, only  27  percent  of  respondents  supported  statehood,  and  a  low  3.5  percent  pre- 
ferred independence.21  Moreover,  in  response  to  the  question  "How  strong  is  your  love 
for  the  United  States?"  31.5  percent  of  Puerto  Ricans  said  "extremely  strong"  and  37.1 
percent  said  "very  strong";  only  8.1  percent  responded  "not  very  strong."  To  the  ques- 
tion "How  proud  are  you  to  be  an  American?"  38.5  percent  responded  "extremely 
proud"  and  44.6  percent  said  "very  proud."  A  tiny  minority,  only  2.3  percent  of  respon- 
dents, said  they  were  "not  very  proud"  of  their  citizenship.22 

The  history  of  Puerto  Rican  separatism  in  the  United  States  is  in  tune  with  these  sen- 
timents. Hartford  Puerto  Ricans  came  into  the  public  eye  on  March  2,  1954,  when  four 
members  of  the  Puerto  Rican  Nationalist  Party  took  their  claims  for  Puerto  Rican  inde- 
pendence directly  to  the  U.S.  Congress,  not  in  the  form  of  a  signed  petition  nor  through 
a  formal  process  of  consultation,  but  with  guns  in  their  hands. 

The  nationalists  wanted  to  alert  the  world  that  Puerto  Rico  was  not  the  showcase  of 
democracy  touted  by  the  United  States  at  the  United  Nations  and  elsewhere  in  Latin 
America  but  a  colony  of  an  imperial  power.  The  United  States  was  not  Puerto  Rico's 
senior  partner  but  its  ruler.  It  had  masterminded  and  controlled  the  repression  of  pro- 
independence  advocates  on  the  island,  of  which  the  most  visible  example  was  the  jailing 
in  a  federal  prison  of  the  nationalist  leader  Pedro  Albizu  Campos. 

The  reactions  to  the  shooting,  however,  were  highly  unsympathetic.  In  Puerto  Rico 
and  Washington  the  attack  was  characterized  as  "savage  and  unbelievable  lunacy"23  and 
contrary  to  our  belief  and  our  peaceful  nature,  an  instance  of  "the  misbehavior  of  a  very 
few."24  In  New  York,  Felipe  N.  Torres,  a  Puerto  Rican  assemblyman  from  the  Bronx, 
introduced  a  resolution  condemning  the  shooting,  which  the  state  assembly  approved.25 
And  in  Illinois,  a  group  of  twenty-one  Puerto  Ricans  presented  themselves  at  Hines 
Veterans  Hospital  in  Maywood,  a  suburb  of  Chicago,  to  donate  blood  as  a  gesture  of 
sympathy  for  the  wounded  representatives.  "We  want  to  show  the  American  people  that 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  do  not  hate  them,"  said  Luis  Martinez,  a  bodega  operator. 
"The  nationalists  are  not  representative  of  our  native  country.  We  are  proud  to  be  citi- 
zens."26 

The  day  after  the  shooting,  the  Hartford  Times  ran  a  story  titled  "Local  Puerto 
Ricans,  Few  in  Number,  Deplore  Shootings."  In  it  Julio  Falcon,  a  Puerto  Rican  li- 
aison officer  for  tobacco  workers,  expressed  his  dismay  over  the  incident.  Defined  as 
transient  tobacco  and  apple  harvesters,  Puerto  Ricans  were  said  to  be  unhappy  about 
the  shooting.  The  report  included  a  message  from  the  fire  chief  of  Puerto  Rico  to  "the 
fire  chiefs  of  every  town  and  city  in  the  United  States,"  reassuring  them  that  "the  vast 
majority  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  are  indignant  at  the  unbelievable  and  criminal 
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aggression  of  which  the  members  of  the  United  States  Congress  have  been  victims."27 

During  the  1970s,  the  Hartford  Puerto  Rican  community,  like  most  U.S.  Puerto  Rican 
communities,  experienced  a  surge  in  radical  political  acticity.  The  People's  Liberation 
Party  (PLP)  —  a  clone  of  the  Young  Lords  Party  —  erupted  onto  the  political  scene  in 
1970,  and  a  year  later  the  Puerto  Rican  Socialist  Party  (PSP),  which  operated  throughout 
the  Northeast,  began  its  activities  in  the  city.  While  the  PLP  vanished  rather  quickly, 
the  PSP  was  active  for  several  years.  Yet  it  was  never  fully  accepted  by  the  community 
and  by  the  mid-1970s  it  divided  and  broke  apart.  The  most  notorious  separatist  event 
in  local  politics  took  place  in  1983,  when  the  group  Los  Macheteros  stole  over  $7  mil- 
lion from  a  Wells  Fargo  branch  in  West  Hartford.  The  key  operative  in  the  heist  was 
Victor  Gerena,  a  second-generation  Puerto  Rican  Hartfordian  born  in  the  Bronx.  But  in 
his  chronicle  of  the  episode,  Fernandez  shows  how  the  class  symbolism  of  the  robbery 
completely  overshadowed  its  political  intent.  Puerto  Ricans,  and  others,  cheered 
Gerena's  feat,  not  because  they  sympathized  with  his  separatist  politics,  but  because  it 
was  a  Robin  Hood  sort  of  adventure;  they  were  in  awe  of  him  because  he  represented  a 
working-class  David  who  had  inflicted  severe  damage  on  a  greedy,  capitalistic  Goliath.28 


Identity 

Identity  politics  in  Hartford  has  been  both  an  expressive  process  and  one  in  which  prior 
organization  and  instrumental  rationality  played  a  significant  role.29  Mobilization  was 
not  driven  solely  by  cost-benefit  calculations;  rationality  was  also  mediated  by  psy- 
chosocial factors.  Moreover,  the  purposive  defense  of  identity  (that  is,  ethnic  awareness; 
for  example,  the  Puerto  Rican  parade,  which  in  Hartford  dates  from  1 964)  rather  than 
collapsing  into  a  solipsistic  exercise  (for  example,  overemphasis  on  Puerto  Rican  pride) 
led  to  the  pursuit  of  concrete  political  advantages  (for  example,  seeking  representation 
through  extra-partisan  organization  and  mobilization). 

Although  the  desire  for  economic  betterment  was  there,  the  earliest  forms  of  Puerto 
Rican  association  were  religious  and  cultural.  Examples  include  the  Legion  de  Maria 
(Legion  of  Mary)  and  the  Rosario  Cantado  (Sung  Rosary)  that  Olga  Mele,  probably  the 
first  Puerto  Rican  to  move  to  Hartford  in  1941,  joined  and  founded,  respectively,  in  the 
1950s,  the  baseball  leagues  that  various  community  leaders  organized,  the  Puerto  Rican 
parade  itself,  the  San  Juan  Bautista  and  Park  Street  festivals,  and  so  on.  These  initia- 
tives, however,  cut  across  their  constitutive  boundaries  and  spilled  over  into  politics. 

When  La  Popular,  Bodega  Hispana,  the  first  Puerto  Rican  restaurant  in  the  city, 
opened  in  1956,  it  quickly  became  the  meeting  place  for  Puerto  Ricans  interested  in  pol- 
itics. Their  purpose  was  not  to  plot  strategies  to  fight  corporate  power  but  to  penetrate 
the  Democratic  Party  and  to  fight  City  Hall  if  necessary.  The  interest  of  early  leaders  in 
class  issues  was  never  strong;  educational  policy,  particularly  bilingual  education,  pro- 
vided the  focus  for  their  activities.  Many  were  convinced  that  politics  was  important  for 
the  community  without  really  knowing  exactly  why.  Politics  was  seen  not  as  the  pursuit 
of  abstract  goods  but  as  the  means  to  achieve  a  citizens'  agenda  whose  goals  were 
defined  by  ethnic  needs.  While  community  as  well  as  elite  concerns  did  not  center 
around  issues  of  "industry  and  idleness,"30  identity  was  intertwined  with  status. 
Employment  and  unionization  issues  were  there,  but  always  in  the  background.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  key  question  that  observers  asked  was  whether  Puerto  Ricans  would 
ever  tackle  issues  other  than  those  related  to  their  culture. 

Even  leaders  with  socialist  credentials  and  links  to  the  labor  movement  recognized 
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that  ethnicity  was  a  crucial  mobilizing  factor,  even  if  they  tinted  their  rhetoric  with  a  bit 
of  class  analysis.  Thus,  in  many  electoral  campaigns,  support  for  Puerto  Rican  can- 
didates listed  on  row  B  in  the  ballot  was  sought  by  using  the  slogan  "Vota  por  la  B  de 
Boricua"  (Vote  for  row  B,  for  Boricua),  Boricua  being  another  way  of  referring  to  a 
member  of  the  group. 

Was  this  an  opportunistic  utilization  of  ethnicity  to  advance  economic  interests? 
Many  have  made  this  claim  about  the  relationship  between  ethnicity  and  status.  David 
Ward  summarizes  this  view  when  he  writes, 

Ethnicity  is  a  label  to  describe  reactive  responses  of  interest  groups  that  have 
perceived  detrimental  alterations  in  the  allocation  principles  of  public  policies. 
Their  political  loyalties  do  not,  therefore,  reflect  their  interests  in  ancestral 
foreign  causes  but  rather  their  concern  over  threats  to  their  well-being  from 
competing  interest  groups.31 

Ethnic  identity,  however,  need  not  be  exclusively  or  predominantly  related  to  a  con- 
cern with  an  ancestral  homeland  to  be  authentic.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the 
American  context,  where  one  finds  dissonance  between  identity  and  ancestry,32  where 
identity  attachments  suggest  more  an  accumulation  of  cultural  capital  than  a  return  to 
ancestral  roots,33  and  where  individuals  are  often  externally  prompted  to  adopt  ethnic 
classifications  that  they  would  otherwise  not  think  about.34  To  be  sure,  ethnicity  has 
socioeconomic  referents,  but  these  are  contingent;  its  distinctiveness  is  psychological 
and  cultural.  Gurak  and  Kritz,  for  example,  compared  Puerto  Ricans  with  Hispanic 
immigrants  to  the  Northeast  in  the  1970s  to  find  that,  among  Puerto  Ricans,  ethnic  iden- 
tity in  the  second  generation  correlated  with  low  socioeconomic  status.35  Rogler, 
Cooney,  and  Ortiz,  on  the  other  hand,  found  that  ethnic  identity  was  strong  regardless  of 
higher  levels  of  acculturation  among  second-generation  Puerto  Rican  families.36  While 
these  findings  are  problematic,  they  do  suggest  that  ethnic  identity  is  a  complex  process 
with  a  wide  range  of  expressions  from  ancestral  callings  to  leisure-time  pursuits.37  For 
Hartford  Puerto  Ricans,  identity  coincided  with  ancestry,  it  cut  across  class  and  genera- 
tion, and  its  symbolism  was  public  and  politically  powerful.38 


Electoral  Politics 

This  leads  us  to  the  question  of  electoral  politics  and  its  promise.  Between  1989  and 
1992,  Puerto  Rican  communities  across  the  country  witnessed  a  surge  in  political  ac- 
tivity and  involvement  at  all  levels.  The  most  notable  result  of  this  was  their  election  to 
Congress  of  two  Puerto  Ricans,  one  each  from  Illinois  and  New  York.  They  were  also 
active  in  the  New  York  City  charter  revision  process  and  the  redistricting  process  in  the 
Northeast. 

Puerto  Ricans  made  significant  strides  in  running  for  local  offices.  In  New  York  City, 
where  they  were  12  percent  of  the  population,  they  captured  16  percent  of  the  City 
Council  seats.  In  Hartford,  they  held  three  votes  in  the  coalition  of  five  that  controlled 
city  government  during  the  1991-1993  term.  At  the  time,  the  office  of  the  corporation 
counsel,  the  city's  lawyer,  and  the  Democratic  Party  organization  in  the  city  were 
presided  over  by  Puerto  Ricans. 

But  in  1 989  the  central  fact  concerning  Puerto  Rican  electoral  politics  was  underrep- 
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Table  2 


Puerto  Rican  Elected  Officials  as  a  Percentage 
of  Popularly  Elected  Officials 


State 


Total 

United  States 

Federal  Officials 


Total 


Puerto  Rican 


Percentage 


206,737 

504,404 

540 


143 

143 
4a 


Puerto  Rican 
Percentage 
of  State 
Population 


California 

19,279 

03 

* 

+ 

Connecticut 

9,929 

15 

* 

04 

Florida 

5,368 

02 

* 

02 

Illinois 

38,936 

08 

* 

1.2 

Indiana 

11,355 

02 

# 

+ 

Massachusetts 

13,888 

04 

* 

2.4 

Michigan 

19,292 

01 

* 

+ 

New  Jersey 

9,345 

25 

* 

04 

New  York 

26,343 

71 

* 

06 

Ohio 

19,750 

05 

* 

+ 

Pennsylvania 

33,242 

07 

* 

1.2 

02 
1.1 


Sources:  Jose  E.  Cruz,  1992  elected  officials  survey;  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Popularly  Elected  Officials  in  1987,  Preliminary  Report,  GC87-2(P),  December  1988. 

a  Includes  Puerto  Rico's  resident  commissioner  in  Washington. 

*  Less  than  one-tenth  of  one  percent. 
+  Less  than  one  percent. 


resentation.  By  1983,  three  states  with  large  Puerto  Rican  concentrations  —  Illinois, 
New  Jersey,  and  New  York  —  had  six  congressional  districts  with  Latino  proportions 
ranging  from  26  to  51  percent.  This  circumstance  was  considered  favorable  to  the 
election  of  an  ethnic  candidate,  possibly  a  Puerto  Rican.39  But  by  1989  this  had  not 
come  about. 

1989  Survey 

The  1 989  survey  identified  1 23  elected  officials  of  Puerto  Rican  background  in  eleven 
states  with  Puerto  Rican  populations  of  10,000  or  more  — California,  Connecticut, 
Florida,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  and 
Pennsylvania.  With  74  percent  of  all  Puerto  Ricans  in  the  United  States  living  in  those 
states  in  1980,  it  was  reasonable  to  compare  the  level  of  representation  there  against  the 
total  number  of  elected  officials  in  the  country.  Puerto  Ricans  were  one  percent  of  the 
total  U.S.  population  but  less  than  one-tenth  of  one  percent  of  all  elected  public  office- 
holders in  the  fifty  states.  Puerto  Ricans  represented  1.6  percent  of  the  total  population 
in  the  states  mentioned  above,  but  again,  less  than  one-tenth  of  one  percent  of  all  elected 
officials. 

Compared  with  Latinos,  Puerto  Ricans  were  still  underrepresented.  They  were  21 
percent  of  all  Latinos  in  the  surveyed  states  but  only  17  percent  of  all  Latino  elected 
officials.  Considering  only  those  states  where  Puerto  Rican  numbers  were  highest, 
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Table  3 


Puerto  Rican  Elected  Officials  (PREO)  as  a  Percentage 
of  Hispanic  Elected  Officials  (HEO) 


State 


Pue 

rto  Rican 

Percentage 

of  State 

HEO 

PREO 

Percentage 

Pop 

ulation 

617 

03 

+ 

1.7 

17 

15 

88 

69 

60 

02 

3.3 

16 

139 

08 

06 

17 

09 

02 

22 

14 

04 

04 

100 

53 

12 

01 

8.3 

09 

42 

25 

60 

42 

76 

71 

93.4 

49 

08 

05 

63 

3.5 

09 

07 

78 

65 

California 

Connecticut 

Florida 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 


Total  993  143  14.4  17.5 

Sources:  NALEO,  7557  National  Roster  of  Hispanic  Elected  Officials;  Jose  E.  Cruz,  1992  elected  officials  sur- 
vey; U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

+  Less  than  one  percent. 


the  comparison  was  more  favorable.  In  Connecticut,  Puerto  Ricans  were  71  percent  of 
the  Latino  population  but  99  percent  of  all  Latino  elected  officials.  In  New  Jersey,  they 
were  50  percent  of  all  Latinos  but  60  percent  of  Latinos  elected  to  public  office.  In  New 
York,  where  Puerto  Ricans  were  59  percent  of  all  Latinos,  they  were  79  percent  of  all 
Latino  elected  officials. 

Still,  while  they  constituted  4.4  percent  of  the  total  population  in  those  three  states, 
they  were  less  than  one-half  of  one  percent  of  all  public  officeholders. 

1992  Survey 

Although  it  is  widely  acknowledged  that  redistricting  brought  increased  representation 
for  Puerto  Ricans,  the  aggregate  gains  were  not  significant  enough  to  achieve  parity.  The 
survey  conducted  in  1992  identified  143  elected  officials  of  Puerto  Rican  background  in 
the  eleven  states  of  the  1989  survey,  an  increase  of  twenty  officials,  or  16.2  percent. 

Currently,  90  percent  of  all  Puerto  Ricans  in  the  U.S.  mainland  live  in  these  eleven 
states.  While  in  1990  Puerto  Ricans  exceeded  one  percent  of  the  total  U.S.  population 
for  the  first  time,  in  1992  they  were  less  than  one-tenth  of  one  percent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  popularly  elected  officials  in  the  country.  In  the  eleven  states  with  Puerto  Rican 
representation,  they  were  2  percent  of  the  total  population  in  1990  but  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  one  percent  of  all  elected  officials. 

In  1989,  Puerto  Ricans,  compared  with  Latinos,  were  underrepresented  in  the  eleven 
states  by  four  percentage  points.  In  1992  the  gap  widened,  the  Puerto  Rican  proportion 
of  Latinos  being  17.5  percent  compared  with  8.2  percent  of  Latino  elected  officials. 
This  was  partly  owing  to  the  inclusion  of  Chicago  school  council  members  in  the  total 
number  of  Illinois  officials. 
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Table  4 

Puerto  Ricans  as  a  Percentage  of  Hispanics  and  Hispanic  Elected  Officials 
(HEO)  in  States  with  Largest  Puerto  Rican  Concentrations 

1989  1992 

Percentage        Percentage        Gap  Percentage  Percentage  Gap 

ofHisp  of  HEO  Hisp  of  HEO 

Connecticut  71  99  +28  69  88.0  +19.0 

New  Jersey  50  60  +10  42  60.0  +18.0 

New  York  59  79  +20  49  93.4  +44.4 

Sources:  Jose  E.  Cruz,  1989  and  1992  elected  officials  survey;  National  Puerto  Rican  Coalition,  Puerto 
Ricans  in  the  U.S.  Mainland:  A  Special  Report  Based  on  the  1990  Decennial  Census  (June  1992). 


Puerto  Ricans  do  much  better  in  the  most  populous  states.  In  Connecticut,  they  were 
69  percent  of  Latinos  but  88  percent  of  Latino  elected  officials  in  1992;  in  New 
Jersey,the  proportions  were  42  percent  and  60  percent,  respectively.  And  in  New  York, 
Puerto  Ricans  were  49  percent  of  Latinos  but  78  percent  of  Latino  elected  officials. 
Table  3  summarizes  this  correlation  for  the  surveyed  states.  Table  4  shows,  however,  that 
changes  in  the  overrepresentation  margin  in  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York 
were  in  part  the  result  of  decreases  in  the  percentage  of  Puerto  Rican  Latinos  in  those 
states.  In  New  Jersey,  the  overrepresentation  margin  increased  by  eleven  points  even 
though  representation  decreased  slightly.  In  Connecticut,  the  margin  increased 
slightly  in  tandem  with  a  slight  increase  in  representation.  But  in  New  York,  a  decrease 
in  the  proportion  of  Puerto  Rican  Latinos  correlated  with  significant  increases  in  the 
number  of  elected  officials  and  the  overrepresentation  margin. 

In  absolute  terms,  the  balance  was  positive  for  the  years  1989-1992.  But  Indiana  saw 
its  representation  shrink  by  more  than  50  percent  and  New  Jersey  lost  one  representa- 
tive. Florida,  whose  Puerto  Rican  population  grew  by  158.6  percent  during  1980-1990, 
re-ported  no  net  gains  in  representation.  In  Massachusetts,  the  Puerto  Rican  population 
grew  by  102  percent  and  gained  one  elected  official.  This  balance,  however,  obscures 
the  fact  that  Puerto  Ricans  lost  their  only  representative  at  the  state  level,  the  Honorable 
Nelson  Merced.  Although  California,  Connecticut,  and  Ohio  had  net  gains,  New  York 
recorded  the  largest  gain,  with  an  increase  in  Puerto  Rican  representation  of  3 1 .4  per- 
cent, a  direct  result  of  the  New  York  City  charter  revision  redistricting.  Table  5  illus- 
trates the  changes  in  representation  by  state. 

At  the  federal  level,  Puerto  Rican  representation  more  than  doubled.  Counting  the 
resident  commissioner  of  Puerto  Rico  in  Washington,  Puerto  Ricans  comprise  24  per- 
cent of  Latinos  in  the  House  of  Representatives  (4  of  17).  Island  and  mainland  Puerto 
Ricans  constitute  24  percent  of  U.S.  Latinos.  If  the  resident  commissioner  is  excluded, 
the  Puerto  Rican  proportion  of  Latinos  in  the  House  decreases  to  17.6  percent;  but  this 
share  goes  beyond  parity,  since  mainland  Puerto  Ricans  are  only  12.2  percent  of  the 
22.4  million  Latinos  counted  by  the  1990  census. 

In  1992,  Puerto  Rican  representation  in  Congress  as  a  percentage  of  federal  elected 
officials  moved  a  bit  closer  to  parity  compared  with  the  Puerto  Rican  proportion  of  the 
total  U.S.  population  (1.1%),  with  0.7  percent  of  all  officials,  compared  with  less  than 
half  of  one  percent  in  1989. 
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Table  5 

Puerto  Rican  Elected  Officials  by  State,  1989  and  1992 

State  1989  1992  Change 

California  1  3  +02 

Connecticut  14  15  +01 

Florida  2  2  00 

Illinois  8  8  00 

Indiana  5  2  -03 

Massachusetts  3  4  +01 

Michigan  1  1  00 

New  Jersey  26  25  -01 

New  York  54  71  +17 

Ohio  2  5  +03 

Pennsylvania  7  7  00 

Totals  123  14  +20 
Source:  Jose  E.  Cruz,  1989  and  1992  elected  officials  surveys. 


Table  6 

Total,  Hispanic,  and  Puerto  Rican  Population  of  Jurisdictions 
with  Puerto  Rican  Political  Representation,  1990 


Puerto  Rican 

Puerto  Rican 

Puerto 

Percentage 

Percentage 

City 

Total 

Hispanic 

Rican 

of  Total 

of  Hispanic 

California 

San  Francisco3 

723,959 

100,717 

4,701 

* 

4.6 

San  Jose 

782,248 

208,388 

4,472 

* 

2.1 

Connecticut 

Bridgeport 

141,686 

37,547 

30,250 

21.3 

80.5 

Hartford 

139,739 

44,137 

38,176 

27.3 

86.4 

New  Britain 

75,491 

12,284 

10,325 

13.6 

84.0 

New  Haven 

130,474 

17,243 

13,866 

10.6 

80.4 

Willimanticb 

14,746 

2,343 

1,942 

13.1 

82.8 

Florida 

Orlando 

164,693 

14,401 

7,035 

4.2 

48.8 

Sweetwater 

13,909 

12,938 

338 

2.4 

2.6 

Illinois 

Chicago 

2,783,726 

545,852 

119,866 

4.3 

21.9 

Lombard0 

39,408 

1,090 

139 

* 

12.7 

Indiana 

East  Chicago 

33,892 

16,196 

3,446 

10.1 

21.2 

Lake  Station 

13,899 

1,834 

748 

5.3 

40.7 
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Table  6,  continued 


Puerto  Rican 

Puerto  Rican 

Puerto 

Percentage 

Percentage 

City 

Total 

Hispanic 

Rican 

of  Total 

of  Hispanic 

Massachusetts 

Amherstb 

17,824 

679 

260 

1.4 

38.2 

Chelsea 

28,170 

9,018 

4,581 

16.2 

50.7 

Holyoke 

43,704 

13,573 

12,687 

29.0 

93.4 

Michigan 

Madison  Heights 

32,196 

399 

35 

* 

8.7 

New  Jersey 

Camden 

87,492 

27,273 

22,984 

26.2 

84.2 

Englewood 

24,850 

3,893 

583 

02.3 

14.9 

Hoboken 

33,397 

10,036 

6,833 

20.4 

68.0 

Jersey  City 

228,537 

55,395 

30,950 

13.5 

55.8 

Mount  Holly 

10,639 

609 

450 

4.2 

73.8 

Passaic 

58,041 

29,028 

11,626 

20.0 

40.0 

Paterson 

40,891 

57,711 

27,580 

19.5 

47.7 

Perth  Amboy 

41,967 

23,310 

13,531 

32.2 

58.0 

Vineland 

54,780 

12,926 

11,672 

21.3 

90.2 

Woodbined 

2,678 

441 

361 

13.4 

81.8 

New  York 

Brentwood13 

45,218 

15,692 

8,203 

18.1 

52.2 

Bronx  County 

1,203,789 

523,111 

349,115 

29.0 

66.7 

Buffalo 

328,123 

16,129 

12,798 

3.9 

79.3 

Kings  County 

(Brooklyn) 

2,300,664 

462,411 

274,530 

11.9 

59.3 

New  York  Citye 

7,322,564 

1,783,511 

896,763 

12.2 

50.2 

New  York  County 

1,487,536 

386,630 

154,978 

10.4 

40.0 

Queens  County 

1,951,598 

381,120 

100,410 

5.1 

26.3 

Richmond  County 

(Staten  Island) 

378,977 

30,239 

17,730 

4.6 

58.6 

Rochester 

231,636 

20,055 

16,383 

7.0 

81.6 

Ohio 

Cleveland 

505,616 

23,197 

17,829 

3.5 

76.8 

Lorain 

71,245 

12,065 

9,382 

13.1 

77.7 

Pennsylvania 

Bristold 

10,405 

914 

805 

7.7 

88.0 

Harrisburg 

52,376 

4,022 

3,051 

05.8 

75.8 

Philadelphia 

1,585,577 

89,193 

67,857 

04.2 

76.0 

Reading 

78,380 

14,486 

11,612 

14.8 

80.1 

Totals 

16,094,176 

3,238,525 

1,424,120 

88.8 

43.9 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  1990  Census  of  Population,  unpublished  data. 

aCounty. 

^Census  designated  place;  these  are  closely  settled  population  centers  without  legally  established  limits. 

State  and  local  officials  delineate  CDPs  following  Census  Bureau  guidelines. 
cVillage. 
"Borough. 
eNumbers  not  included  in  total. 

*Less  than  one  percent. 
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Constituencies  and  Public  Policy  Priorities 

Puerto  Rican  elected  officials  serve  large  and  diverse  constituencies.  Fourteen  percent  of 
respondents  serve  populations  numbering  between  50,000  and  100,000,  and  a  full  50 
percent  serve  constituencies  of  more  than  100,000.  Almost  half  serve  constituencies  that 
are  more  than  50  percent  Latino;  of  these,  52  percent  serve  constituencies  that  are  more 
than  50  percent  Puerto  Rican.  Only  30  percent  of  respondents  serve  voters  who  are  more 
than  50  percent  non-Hispanic  white,  and  a  small  proportion,  9  percent,  serve  constituen- 
cies that  are  more  than  50  percent  African- American.  A  full  30  percent,  however,  serve 
constituencies  that  are  between  20  percent  and  40  percent  non-Hispanic  white,  and  63 
percent  serve  voters  who  are  between  20  percent  and  40  percent  African- American. 

Education  is  the  single  most  important  public  policy  priority  of  respondent  elected 
officials,  but  there  is  no  single  focus  on  this  issue.  Of  the  fifty-four  respondents 
(51.4%  of  the  total)  listing  education  at  the  top  of  their  agenda,  61  percent  further  speci- 
fied the  focus  of  their  interest,  which  included  everything  from  bilingual  education 
to  dropout  prevention  to  physical  plant  issues.  Housing  came  next,  but  with  only  twenty- 
six  respondents  (25%  of  the  total)  listing  it  as  a  priority;  it  was  followed  by  eco- 
nomic development,  with  twenty-one  respondents  indicating  it  as  an  issue.  For  Puerto 
Rican  elected  officials,  the  top  six  public  policy  issues  are,  in  rank  order,  education, 
housing,  economic  development,  health  care,  crime  prevention,  and  civil  rights. 
Presumably,  these  issues  provided  the  campaign  themes  on  which  the  officials  were 
elected  and  should  provide  the  criteria  of  evaluation  of  their  performance. 


Representation  and  Socioeconomic  Status 


It  is  not  possible  to  provide  an  adequate  evaluation  of  that  performance  in  this  review, 
except  indirectly.  The  1990  census  shows  that  the  labor-market  performance  and 
socioeconomic  status  of  Puerto  Ricans  were  mixed  during  the  1980s,  marked  by  both 
progress  and  stagnation.  However,  there  are  no  indicators  to  support  a  positive  correla- 
tion between  political  representation  and  socioeconomic  status.  The  available  evi- 
dence suggests  that  during  the  1980s,  Puerto  Rican  progress  and  stagnation  were  func- 
tions of  economic  growth,  differences  in  regional  economies,  human-capital  characteris- 
tics, and  migration  status.40  Yet  because  public  policy  often  moves  in  the  interstices  of 
individual  capabilities  and  economic  conditions,  some  inferences  can  be  made  about  the 
relation  between  political  representation  and  socioeconomic  status. 

Between  1979  and  1989,  the  mean  annual  household  income  of  Puerto  Ricans 
increased  by  25  percent,  from  $23,463  to  $29,264.  Similarly,  the  mean  per  capita  house- 
hold income  grew  by  29  percent,  from  $6,490  to  $8,370,  with  the  margin  between 
household  and  per  capita  income  accounted  for  by  reductions  in  the  size  of  the  average 
household.41  On  the  other  hand,  the  income  gap  between  Puerto  Ricans  and  non-His- 
panic whites  continued  to  be  enormous,  with  Puerto  Ricans  earning  only  fifty-three 
cents  for  every  dollar  earned  by  non-Hispanic  whites  in  1989.  While  the  poverty  rate 
among  Puerto  Ricans  decreased  from  36.4  percent  in  1980  to  30.3  percent  in  1990,  it 
was  still  more  than  double  the  rate  for  the  population  as  a  whole  and  six  percentage 
points  higher  than  the  rate  for  Latinos.42 

This  situation  suggests  that  in  the  absence  of  public  policies  which  target  Puerto 
Rican  needs,  some  Puerto  Ricans  experience  increases  in  earnings  and  move  out  of 
poverty,  in  keeping  with  increases  in  economic  activity  and  gains  in  human  capital, 
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while  others  continue  to  experience  economic  and  social  disadvantage.  Indeed,  reduc- 
tions in  poverty  rates  are  associated  with  decreases  in  unemployment,  and  between 
March  1986  and  March  1989,  decreases  in  Puerto  Rican  unemployment  correlated  with 
shifts  in  occupational  patterns  —  from  blue-  to  white-collar  occupations  —  and  in- 
creases in  educational  attainment.43  What  this  means  is  that  Puerto  Rican  elected  offi- 
cials are  saddled  with  the  central  responsibility  of  supporting  and  effecting  two  kinds  of 
public  policies:  those  which  promote  economic  growth  and  those  which  enable  individu- 
als to  reap  the  benefits  of  growing  economic  environments. 

While  it  would  be  tempting  at  this  point  to  conclude  that  political  representation  has 
failed  to  deliver  on  its  promise  of  progress  for  Puerto  Ricans,  three  major  reasons  sug- 
gest a  different  approach.  First,  electoral  politics  matters.  When  the  face  of  power 
changes,  public  policy  changes  in  tandem.  Yet  simple  representation  is  not  enough;  to  be 
successful,  political  representation  requires  a  certain  kind  of  leadership  and  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  demographic  and  political  context.  Leaders  must  be  honest,  committed,  en- 
ergetic, and  smart;44  emerging  constituencies  must  be  demographically  strong.  At  a 
minimum,  access  to  governing  bodies  must  translate  into  significant  influence  and,  opti- 
mally, it  must  entail  control  of  crucial  decision-making  structures;  finally,  public  opinion 
must  favor  the  direction  sought  for  public  policy,  and  local  policy  responsiveness  must 
be  matched  by  state  and  federal  support.45  This  is  a  complex  set  of  requirements,  but  it 
nonetheless  provides  a  realistic  prescription  for  success  in  electoral  politics. 

Second,  the  system  is  relatively  open,  so  that  outcasts  can  and  do  become  protago- 
nists. The  conventional  wisdom  about  interest  groups  in  America  is  that  they  control 
congressional  decision  making.  If  this  is  true,  the  logical  corollary  is  that  to  control  pub- 
lic policy,  political  representation  is  unnecessary.  Indeed,  by  this  logic  government  is 
simply  the  executive  committee  of  the  best-organized  and  most  resourceful  group. 
But  the  conventional  wisdom  about  interest  groups  is,  in  fact,  not  true.  The  pressure  sys- 
tem in  the  United  States  has  been  charged  with  having  a  definite  "upper  class  bias,"46 
which  has  contributed  to  an  image  of  homogeneity  of  interests,  structure,  goals,  and 
effectiveness  that  does  not  jibe  with  the  reality.  The  system  is,  instead,  "conflictual,  per- 
meable, [and]  unpredictable,"47  marked  by  different  rates  of  success  among  groups 
and  by  a  curious  inability  of  any  one  group  to  seize  control  of  the  public  policy 
agenda.48  This  agenda  is  susceptible  to  external  input,  but  it  is  ultimately  controlled  by 
those  who  hold  public  office.  If  this  were  not  the  case  the  pressure  system  would  not  be 
necessary;  but  it  is  the  case,  and  more  important,  control  of  public  office  is  not  beyond 
the  scope  of  possibilities  for  Puerto  Ricans  locally  or  at  the  national  level. 

Third,  public  policy  makes  a  difference.  When  early  on  in  his  presidency,  Ronald 
Reagan  stated  that  in  the  1960s  we  declared  a  war  on  poverty  and  poverty  won,  he 
was  making  a  case  against  public  policy.  In  fact,  in  what  amounted  to  a  rekindling  of 
1960s  Cold  War  liberalism,  Reagan  was  telling  the  American  people  to  "ask  not 
what  your  country  can  do  for  you,  ask  what  you  can  do  for  your  country."  The  corollary 
question  here  is,  Who  should  not  ask  for  governmental  favors?  The  construction  and 
automotive  interests  that  benefited  from  the  creation  of  the  interstate  highway  system? 
The  homeowners  who  were  rewarded  with  the  mortgage  interest  deduction?  The  veter- 
ans who  were  given  access  to  higher  education  through  the  GI  bill?  Clearly,  these  are 
sectors  of  the  population  for  whom  public  policy  did  work.  They  were  never  told  to  "ask 
not,"  and  no  one  ever  suggested  to  them  that  government  responses  to  social  needs  are 
doomed  to  fail. 

The  problem  in  the  United  States,  however,  is  not  one  of  failed  public  policies  but  of 
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a  failure  to  establish  them  in  the  first  place;  we  are  at  fault  by  omission  rather  than 
by  commission.  During  the  1980s,  tax  and  transfer  systems  in  seven  Western  European 
countries  cushioned  the  effects  of  economic  change  on  the  incomes  of  their  citizens; 
this  did  not  happen  in  the  United  States,  where  the  absence  of  subsidized  child  care,  the 
failure  to  expand  the  earned  income  tax  credit,49  and  heavy  reliance  on  means-tested 
benefits  were  contributing  factors  to  the  country's  inability  to  provide  economic  security 
to  families  with  children.  In  France  and  the  United  Kingdom,  about  50  percent  of  house- 
holds headed  by  young  adults  were  lifted  out  of  poverty  by  tax  and  transfer  programs 
in  the  first  half  of  the  1980s,  but  the  United  States  experienced  no  such  reductions.50 
Thus,  it  is  clear  that  government  intervention  is  not  futile  and  that  the  failure  —  or  suc- 
cess —  of  representation  is  relative  to  the  philosophy  and  interests  of  those  who  control 
public  office  at  any  given  time. 


What  Must  Be  Done? 

Early  in  the  1990s,  Puerto  Ricans  used  reapportionment  and  redistricting  to  increase 
their  level  of  political  representation.  Now  they  must  turn  to  other  strategies.  These 
include  enforcement  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  increasing  the  number  of  Puerto  Ricans 
who  run  for  office,  and  increasing  the  number  of  those  who  vote.  In  light  of  marked 
demographic  dispersion,  Puerto  Ricans  will  have  to  build  more  and  better  coalitions 
with  African-Americans,  whites,  and  others,  as  they  have  done  brilliantly  in  the  past  in 
places  like  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.51 

The  key  challenge  that  Puerto  Rican  elected  officials  face  is  how  to  translate  access 
into  power  in  the  context  of  small  numbers,  universalism  in  public  policy,  and 
slow  growth.  Getting  elected  is  only  half  the  game  —  governing  being  the  other  half. 
Puerto  Rican  elected  officials  have  their  public  policy  priorities  right,  but  the  available 
evidence  strongly  suggests  that  they  are  not  having  an  impact  on  Puerto  Rican  prob- 
lems. Whether  this  is  due  to  structural  factors  (economic  restructuring,  declining  region- 
al economies),  political  factors  (such  as  universalism  and  pitfalls  of  coalition-based 
regimes),  the  characteristics  of  Puerto  Rican  elected  officials  (for  example,  a  majority 
of  first-termers/mediocre  leaders),  or  a  combination  of  these  and  other  factors,  this 
analysis  cannot  tell. 

One  general  prescription,  however,  seems  appropriate.  To  be  effective  Puerto  Ricans 
must  become  full  partners  in  the  process  whereby  government  develops  working 
relations  with  public  and  private  centers  of  power.52  The  Hartford  experience  suggests 
that  effective  leaders  cannot  be  good  brokers  between  public  and  private  power  if 
the  institutional  component  of  public  power  shuts  out  the  electorate.53  But  it  is  clear  that 
a  concern  with  grassroots  interests  should  not  be  equated  with  a  rejection  of  private 
power  as  somehow  illegitimate. 

Many  centuries  ago,  Aristotle  dealt  with  the  issue  of  pluralism  and  its  relationship  to 
political  power.  In  The  Politics  he  wrote,  "Suppose  all  these  to  be  present  in  a  single 
city  —  that  is  to  say,  the  good,  the  rich  and  the  well-born,  and  beside  them  a  mass  of 
citizens  —  will  there  or  will  there  not  be  dispute  as  to  which  should  rule?  .  .  .  We  have 
to  ask  ourselves  how  to  reach  a  conclusion  [regarding  who  should  rule]  when  these  ele- 
ments are  present  at  one  and  the  same  time."54  Needless  to  say,  he  did  not  reach  an 
acceptable  conclusion.  Yet  when  he  argued  that  the  "state  is  a  plurality,  which  must 
depend  on  education  to  bring  about  its  common  unity,"55  he  implicitly  suggested  that  to 
resolve  these  disputes,  the  integrity  of  the  groups  and  interests  in  question  need  not  be 
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sacrificed.  Puerto  Ricans  should  pay  heed  to  this  Aristotelian  insight  by  recognizing  that 
without  the  cooperation  of  business  and  labor,  insurance  companies  and  nonprofit  corpo- 
rations, private  lobbies  and  public  bureaucracies,  it  is  unlikely  that  Puerto  Ricans  will  be 
able  to  legislate  and  implement  the  public  policies  needed  to  bring  equality  and  progress 
for  all.** 

This  article  is  based  on  a  paper  I  presented  at  the  University  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Santurce,  Puerto 
Rico,  in  April  1994.  I  am  grateful  to  Carlos  Santiago  and  Todd  Swanstrom  for  their  comments. 
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"Contrary  to  their  invisibility  in  the  political  leadership  liter- 
ature, Latina  women  play  important  leadership  roles 
in  both  the  electoral  arena  and  at  the  community  level 
As  political  leaders,  Latina  women  make  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  Latino  community  empowerment" 

-  Carol  Hardy-Fanta 
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Latina  Women  Implications  for 

and  Political  Latino  Community 

Leadership  Empowerment 


Carol  Hardy-Fanta,  Ph.D. 


Mainstream  studies  of  Latino  politics  have  tended  to  reflect  a  primarily  male  view  of 
political  participation  and  political  leadership.  In  such  a  view,  the  study  of  Latino 
political  leadership  continues  the  tradition  of  viewing  leadership  as  derived  from  official 
positions  in  elected  or  appointed  office  and  informal  organizations.  This  article  demon- 
strates that  (J)  contrary  to  prevailing  myths,  Latina  women  in  Massachusetts  run  for 
and  are  elected  to  office  in  very  high  numbers,  and  (2)  when  the  definition  of  political 
leadership  is  expanded  to  include  community -based,  not  solely  position-derived,  forms 
of  leadership,  Latino  community  empowerment  may  depend,  to  a  great  extent,  on  the 
political  leadership  of  Latina  women.  The  author  challenges  researchers  to  reexamine 
the  general  assumptions  and  potential  gender  bias  that  underlie  traditional  conceptual- 
izations of  political  leadership. 


Like  "power,"  "leadership"  is  one  of  the  most  complex  and  elusive  concepts  in  social 
science.  Leadership  has  meaning  for,  and  has  been  studied  extensively  across,  all 
social  science  disciplines:  politics,  business,  especially  management,  psychology,  philos- 
ophy, sociology,  and  military  studies.1  Most  surveys  of  political  leadership  reflect  certain 
assumptions  about  how  leadership  is  conceptualized,  who  is  counted  as  a  leader,  and 
how  leadership  should  be  studied.  Some  of  these  assumptions  seem  to  tie  leadership  to 
holding  office  or  positions  in  organizations;  others  focus  on  the  personal  traits  of  the 
people  who  are  leaders.  Still  others  seem  to  conceive  of  leadership  as  the  ability  to  con- 
tribute to  a  cause,  organization,  or  process  and  focus  on  the  effectiveness  of  different 
leadership  strategies  or  styles.  Finally,  there  are  assumptions  that  lead  to  an  examination 
of  the  relationship  between  leaders  and  their  followers.  All  these  assumptions  inform 
both  the  research  design  and  the  conclusions  reached  about  political  leadership. 
However,  it  is  not  untypical  for  a  study  built  on  one  type  of  assumption  about  leadership 
to  ignore  the  other  dimensions  that  form  the  totality  of  leadership  in  urban  politics 
today.  While  it  is  not  without  value  to  select  a  narrow  aspect  of  a  field  to  study,  what 
seems  to  be  occurring  in  the  area  of  political  leadership  is  a  certain  blindness  as  to  how 
the  implicit  or  at  least  unstated  assumptions  reflect  biases  about  culture  and  gender. 
In  a  related  vein,  studies  about  Latino  politics  generally  ignore  the  role  of  Latina 
women  as  political  leaders  or  view  women  as  constrained  from  political  participation  by 
cultural  or  gender-based  oppression.  Cultural  values  of  machismo  and  its  female  corre- 
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late,  marianismo,2  appear  to  create  a  submissive  and  passive  role  for  Latina  women  that 
suppresses  the  likelihood  of  their  becoming  political  leaders.  These  cultural  values  sup- 
posedly exacerbate  gender-based  attributes  that  "leave  politics  to  the  men."3  Structural 
obstacles  and  gender-based  power  relations,  according  to  traditional  social  science 
analysis,  also  stifle  the  political  aspirations  of  Latina  women.  Yet  Latino  activists  and 
researchers  alike  are  extremely  concerned  about  low  levels  of  Latino  political  participa- 
tion in  the  United  States  and  are  eager  to  discover  strategies  that  can  serve  to  mobilize 
Latino  communities  in  this  country,  strategies  that,  in  fact,  may  depend  on  the  political 
leadership  of  Latina  women. 

In  this  article  I  show  how  an  examination  of  the  political  leadership  of  Latina  women 
can  provide  a  broader  set  of  answers  to  three  key  questions:  (1)  What  is  political  leader- 
ship? (2)  How  does  the  definition  of  leadership  depend  on  gender?  and  (3)  In  what  ways 
does  the  empowerment  of  Latino  communities  depend  on  the  political  leadership  of 
Latina  women?  Contrary  to  their  invisibility  in  the  political  leadership  literature,  Latina 
women  play  important  leadership  roles  both  in  the  electoral  arena  and  at  the  community 
level.  As  political  leaders,  Latina  women  make  significant  contributions  to  Latino  com- 
munity empowerment. 


The  Meaning  of  Political  Leadership 


One  of  the  major  flaws  in  much  of  the  literature  on  political  leadership  stems  from  the 
assumption  that  leadership  is  somehow  derived  from  or  equivalent  to  official  posi- 
tions, whether  elected  office,  appointed  office,  or  as  head  of  a  formal  organization.4 
The  assumptions  embedded  in  a  Weberian  view  of  the  superiority  of  the  bureaucratic 
leader  who  is  vested  with  rational/legal  authority  and  legitimacy  seem  to  lead  re- 
searchers studying  leadership  to  look  first  to  people  in  positions  and  then  identify  the 
qualities  exhibited  by  those  individuals.  These  qualities  then  become  associated  with 
definitions  of  leadership. 

The  extent  to  which  political  leadership  is  identified  with  official  position  is  rarely 
noticed  and  its  implications  rarely  acknowledged.  In  an  analysis  of  publications  on  polit- 
ical leadership  conducted  for  this  article,  I  found  that  more  than  50  percent  of  the  books 
and  articles  listed  between  1977  and  1994  focus  on  specific  official  positions  within  a 
government  or  institutional  authority.5  Thus,  the  majority  of  research  and  writing  on 
political  leadership  focuses  on  leadership  derived  from  official  positions. 

Of  course,  literature  exists  that  focuses  on  other  aspects  of  leadership.  Numerous 
books  and  articles  have  examined  leadership  values,6  personal  qualities,7  and  the  interac- 
tion between  leadership  and  democratic  processes.8  In  addition,  researchers,  especially 
in  the  fields  of  psychology  and  management,  have  studied  leadership  style;  researchers 
from  these  fields  have  also  given  most  attention  to  gender  differences  in  leadership.9 
Nevertheless,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  literature  that  purports  to  examine  the  interper- 
sonal aspects  of  leadership,  namely,  the  relationships  between  leaders  and  their  follow- 
ers, subsequently  to  highlight  men  who  are  leaders  by  virtue  of  institutionally  derived 
"authority"  or  force  of  will.  William  Litzinger  and  Thomas  Schaefer,  for  example, 
describe  how  certain  leaders  began  as  "good  followers";  unfortunately  they  provide  as 
illustrations  such  individuals  as  Winston  Churchill,  Otto  Bismarck,  Julius  Caesar,  Joseph 
Stalin,  Adolf  Hitler,  Idi  Amin,  Benito  Mussolini,  and  Genghis  Khan.  Most  of  this  litera- 
ture assumes,  as  well,  that  leaders  are  embedded  in  formal  organizations,  be  they  busi- 
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ness  or  politics.  Jeffrey  Pfeffer,  for  example,  states  that  "persons  are  selected  to  leader- 
ship positions,"  and  Warren  Bennis  states  in  various  ways  that  "effective"  leaders  serve 
the  purposes  of  their  organizations.10 


Gender  Bias  and  the  Study  of  Political  Leadership 

Inherent  in  the  conceptualization  of  political  leadership  as  position  and  institution  de- 
rived is  a  specific  gender  bias.  When  the  focus  is  on  position-derived  leadership,  the 
political  leadership  of  women  is  often  overlooked  or  rendered  invisible.  Susan  Bourque 
and  Jean  Grossholtz  suggest  that  male  authors  in  political  science  often  restrict  their 
attention  to  male  political  actors  and  that  researchers  today  follow  the  pattern  estab- 
lished by  men  such  as  Floyd  Hunter  and  Robert  Dahl  "that  ...  the  people  you  study 
are  men."11  Warren  Bennis,  for  example,  in  his  otherwise  compelling  discussion  of 
the  dynamics  and  traits  of  leadership,  studied  only  six  women  in  his  sample  of  ninety.12 
And  others  find  that  when  situational  cues  associated  with  leadership,  such  as  being 
seated  at  the  head  of  a  table,  are  applied  to  men,  they  are  identified  as  leaders;  however, 
women  are  not  so  identified  even  when  situational  cues  should  convey  leadership 
status  on  them.13 

In  addition,  women  are  often  rendered  invisible  as  leaders  in  community  studies  sim- 
ply by  the  authors'  ignoring  that  they  are  women.  This  trend  is  especially  true  for  minor- 
ity women.  For  example,  Matthew  Crenson's  study  of  neighborhood  politics  in 
Baltimore  never  comments  on  the  fact  that  many  if  not  most  of  the  black  leaders  he 
writes  about  are  women,  identifiable  by  their  names.  In  Boston,  Miren  Uriarte-Gaston 
fails  to  comment  on  the  fact  that  the  activists  who  had  the  biggest  impact  on  Latino 
mass  mobilization  in  the  1970s  were  Latina  women.  Even  works  by  women,  such  as 
Jane  Bayes's  Minority  Politics  and  Ideologies  in  the  United  States,  overlook  the  unique 
aspects  of  the  politics  of  minority  women  when  they  focus  on  women  as  a  minority 
rather  than  minority  women  as  political  actors  and  political  leaders.14 

Another  way  of  overlooking  the  political  leadership  of  women  is  by  defining  the 
domain  of  politics  so  that  it  reflects  a  male  bias:  the  domain  of  political  leadership  is 
essentially  public  and  formally  organized  and  structured.15  Hierarchically  structured 
organizations  with  position-derived  leaders  may  in  fact  reflect  a  male  preference  for 
hierarchy,  authority,  legitimacy,  and  control  than  embody  an  inherent  quality  of  leader- 
ship per  se.16  Women's  activism  in  arenas  that  reflect  their  concern  for  their  children, 
their  families,  and  their  neighborhoods  is  identified  as  "community  activism"  at  best  or 
"disorderly"  at  worst,  but  rarely  is  it  identified  as  political  leadership  to  the  same  degree 
as  male-focused  activities.17 

My  purpose  in  providing  this  rather  lengthy  discussion  of  the  failures  of  current 
thinking  on  political  leadership  is  to  emphasize  that  what  is  left  out  of  such  conceptual- 
izations is  the  role  of  community  leadership  —  leadership  of  the  community.  By  focus- 
ing so  heavily  on  the  leaders  in  high  positions,  mainstream  studies  of  leadership  fail  to 
address  the  interaction  between  leaders  and  followers  at  the  community  level.18  Yet  it  is 
precisely  community-level  political  activism  that  is  often  the  first  step  toward  political 
participation  taken  by  Latinos  in  the  mainland  United  States.  The  political  process,  espe- 
cially for  those  who  have  not  previously  participated  in  politics,  typically  begins  at  the 
community  level.  The  crucial  task  identified  by  most  analysts  of  Latino  politics  is  to 
engage  those  Latinos  who  are  disaffected  or  alienated  from  the  political  process  or  who 
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are  ineligible  to  participate  owing  to  lack  of  citizenship.  This  is  the  community  level  at 
which  Latina  women  are  most  successful  in  promoting  political  participation  among  the 
disaffected  or  alienated  Latino  community  members. 


Latina  Women  and  Leadership:  Research  Methods 

This  article  is  based  on  findings  from  three  research  studies.  The  first  was  a  qualitative 
study  of  Latino  political  participation  in  Boston,  Massachusetts.19 1  conducted  in-depth, 
semi  structured  interviews  with  thirty-one  influential  Latinos  and  twenty-two  "common 
folk"  (la  gente  del  pueblo)  between  1988  and  1990.  Each  interview,  in  English  or  in 
Spanish,  lasted  two  to  three  hours.  I  selected  the  influential  Latinos  through  a  combina- 
tion of  reputational,  purposive,  and  snowball  sampling;  the  common  folk  were  volun- 
teers from  Latino  community  centers  in  Boston's  three  main  Latino  neighborhoods. 
I  interviewed  twenty-nine  women  and  twenty-four  men;  the  ethnic  breakdown  reflected 
the  current  demographic  diversity  of  Boston's  Latino  population.  Further,  more  than 
one  hundred  hours  of  participant  observation  of  community  organizing  and  other  politi- 
cal events  added  context  and  richness  to  the  interview  data. 

The  second  source  of  data  provides  some  preliminary  findings  on  Latina  women's 
leadership  from  a  national  project  on  Latina  leadership  development  in  relation  to  the 
AIDS  crisis.20  This  research  includes  a  series  of  interviews  with  eighteen  Latina 
women  from  six  sites  across  the  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico  who  are  participating  in 
a  national  project  called  Latina  HIV/AIDS  Partnership  Plan.  The  women,  selected  ran- 
domly from  those  participating  in  the  project,  are  being  interviewed  over  a  three-year 
period  to  track  their  development  as  leaders  in  the  area  of  HIV/ AIDS  within  a  national 
network  of  Latina  women.  Included  in  their  interviews  are  their  opinions  on  and  experi- 
ences related  to  leadership  development  as  Latina  women.  Data  from  this  study  are 
included  here  because  they  provide  in-depth  information  on  leadership  from  a  Latina 
woman's  perspective  over  time  and  include  women  from  across  the  United  States, 
including  Puerto  Rico. 

The  third  source  of  data  is  a  study  in  progress  that  examines  the  impact  of  gender  on 
Latino  electoral  campaigns  in  Massachusetts.  This  study  is  gathering  information  on 
all  Latino  candidates  who  have  ever  run  for  office  in  the  state  and  examining  the  impact 
of  gender  on  motivation  to  run  for  office  and  campaign  strategies.21 


Leadership  as  Positions:  Latina  Women  and  Latino  Men 

Before  discussing  the  ways  a  focus  on  leadership  as  positions  prevents  us  from  gaining 
a  complete  picture  of  political  leadership,  I  would  like  to  address  the  issue  of  the  in- 
visibility of  women's  leadership  even  when  the  women  hold  positions.  The  literature  on 
Latino  politics  virtually  ignores  the  political  participation  of  Latina  women  in  general, 
and  a  common  response  to  comments  about  Latina  women  as  political  leaders  is  skepti- 
cism and  doubt.  However,  the  assumption  that  Latina  women  are  passive,  submissive, 
and  uninvolved  in  politics  is  belied  by  reality.22 

Nationally,  Latina  women  make  up  a  larger  portion  of  Latino  elected  officials  than 
non-Latina  women.23  While  the  literature  on  women  in  politics  stresses  the  difficulty 
in  recruiting  women  to  run  for  office24  (and  during  the  1990  primary  campaign  only  15 
percent  of  Massachusetts  candidates  were  women),  Latina  women  in  Boston  and 
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Massachusetts  run  for  office  in  high  numbers.  In  Boston,  a  full  one -half  of  all  Latino 
candidates  have  been  Latina  women.  In  addition,  the  first  Latino  to  run  for  mayor  was  a 
Latina  woman,  Diana  Lam  in  1991,  not  a  man.  Her  candidacy  was  extremely  short-lived 
owing  to  certain  IRS  irregularities,  but  the  lack  of  attention  to  her  candidacy  may  be 
attributed  to  her  being  a  woman:  Lam's  announcement  that  she  was  a  candidate  received 
little  press  and  was  placed  "below  the  fold"  in  the  Boston  Globe.  Only  after  she  with- 
drew did  the  Globe  declare  that  she  would  have  presented  the  most  serious  challenge  to 
the  incumbent. 

In  Massachusetts,  almost  one-third  (32.6%)  of  the  Latinos  who  have  run  for  office 
have  been  Latina  women.  More  than  half  (57%)  of  the  candidates  who  have  been  elec- 
ted, that  is,  were  "successful,"  have  been  Latina  women.  Of  the  two  Latinos  who  ran 
for  mayor,  one  was  a  Latina  woman.  In  addition,  five  of  the  eight  Latinos  (62%)  who 
ran  for  state-level  offices  or  higher  since  1980  have  also  been  Latina  women.25 

The  political  leadership  of  Latina  women  is  less  visible,  therefore,  by  a  tendency  to 
ignore  them  even  when  they  are  candidates  or  elected  officials  —  roles  commonly 
accepted  as  political  leadership  within  mainstream  literature.  The  assumption  that  males 
are  the  leaders,  despite  the  sheer  numbers  of  Latina  women  who  run  for  office  and  are 
elected,  is  illustrated  as  well  by  what  Andrea  del  Valle,26  one  Latina  woman  I  inter- 
viewed, said:  "You  can  have  ten  women,  but  if  there's  one  man,  'Oh!  He  must  be  the 
president!'"  In  other  words,  there  seems  to  be  a  need  to  see  men  as  being  "in  charge." 

Del  Valle  attributes  the  invisibility  of  Latina  women  in  politics,  specifically  as  lead- 
ers, to  a  particular  mind-set:  leaders  must  be  men.  In  addition,  the  assumption  of  posi- 
tion-derived leadership  creates  a  bias  against  recognition  that  political  leadership  is  not 
located  only  in  those  who  hold  official  titles.  She  herself  holds  no  lofty  position  and  is 
not  acclaimed  in  the  Anglo  press  as  a  "leader";  she  works  to  organize  others  politically. 
Her  politics  is  not  the  politics  of  positions  and  public  speeches;  who  is  president  is  less 
important  than  achieving  change.  Her  work,  and  the  work  of  other  women  like  her,  is 
rendered  invisible  by  the  mind-set  of  researchers  who  look  at  public,  official,  and  titular 
politics. 

Mary  Pardo  discovered  a  similar  process  when  she  examined  the  political  organizing 
of  Mexican- American  women  in  Los  Angeles.  She  found  that  the  Latina  women 
mobilized  Latino  men  "by  giving  them  a  position  they  could  manage.  The  men  may 
have  held  the  title  of  'president,'  but  they  were  not  making  day-to-day  decisions  about 
work,  nor  were  they  dictating  the  direction  of  the  group.  .  .  .  This  should  alert  re- 
searchers against  measuring  power  and  influence  by  looking  solely  at  who  holds 
titles?11  (Emphasis  added) 

Even  more  important  than  the  fact  that  Latina  women  hold  positions  of  leadership  as 
candidates  or  elected  officials  is  the  way  Latina  women  and  Latino  men  differ  in 
whether  holding  a  position  is  an  essential  feature  of  leadership.  One  man,  when  asked  to 
describe  what  he  did  politically,  turned  to  his  computer  and  printed  a  list  of  his  posi- 
tions, titles,  and  memberships  in  organizations.  Latina  women,  in  contrast,  talked  about 
politics  as  making  connections  between  people  to  take  collective  action  on  social  prob- 
lems and  to  achieve  social  change. 

The  gender  difference  in  how  politics  was  defined  by  men  and  women  was  striking. 
In  the  Boston  study  I  found  that  Latino  men  were  five  times  as  likely  as  Latina  women 
to  define  politics  as  positions  and  status.  The  men,  who  were  more  concerned  about 
holding  positions,  defined  political  participation  as  gaining  access  to  positions  and  iden- 
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tified  leadership  as  serving  as  role  models.  Until  relatively  recently,  Boston  Latino  men 
were  also  more  likely  to  move  into  positions  in  government  from  positions  as  directors 
of  community-based  agencies. 

As  one  man  said,  "If  you  look  at  the  leadership,  every  single  person  has  been  a  direc- 
tor of  agencies.  I  don't  think  there  are  any  exceptions  around.  Why?  Because  those  were 
the  only  institutional  bases  available  to  Latinos  ten,  fifteen  years  ago  here,  so  the  leader- 
ship .  .  .  today  .  .  .  came  through  that  bottleneck."  And  while  there  are  certainly  excep- 
tions where  women  in  Boston  have  been  directors  of  agencies,  male  dominance  of 
these  positions  was  confirmed  by  men  as  well  as  women.  One  man  said,  for  example, 
"It's  men  making  decisions  on  who  gets  hired.  .  .  .  The  men's  club." 

A  preliminary  list  of  influential  Latinos  in  Boston  generated  through  the  reputational 
method,  yielded,  not  untypically,  names  of  people  in  positions  —  and  the  list  was  60 
percent  male.  When  the  question  was  asked:  "Who  is  good  at  getting  others  to  partici- 
pate in  politics  —  in  other  words,  to  lead  others?"  the  gender  ratio  shifted  to  60  percent 
female.  Scrutiny  of  the  list  of  individuals  not  holding  positions  revealed  that  a  full  75 
percent  of  those  identified  as  "being  able  to  lead  others  into  politics"  were  Latina 
women. 

The  idea  of  "being  in  charge,"  of  holding  a  position  in  an  organization,  office,  or 
institution,  relies  heavily  on  the  assumption  that  leadership  stemming  from  institution- 
derived  authority  is  superior  to  charismatic  or  traditional  leadership.  The  problem  with 
such  an  assumption  is  that  the  concern  for  legitimacy  associated  with  positions  in  insti- 
tutions or  organizations  may  be  a  male  concern  or  preference  more  than  an  inherent  fea- 
ture of  leadership.  (I  would  even  go  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  the  concern  for  institutional 
legitimacy  —  implicit  in  bureaucratic  leadership  —  goes  back  even  further  to  male  con- 
cerns about  legitimate  progeny  for  the  purposes  of  inheritance.) 


Leadership  and  Personal  Traits 


Studies  of  political  leadership  —  and  studies  of  leadership  in  such  fields  as  management 
as  well  —  have  often  focused  on  personal  traits  associated  with  presumed  "leaders."28 
One  of  the  most  prominent  personal  traits  assumed  to  be  associated  with  leadership 
is  that  of  dominance,  which  of  course  is  linked  to  power.29  The  supposition  follows  that 
leadership  is  associated  both  with  having  a  position  and  with  personal  traits  such  as 
"being  in  charge."  Being  able  to  convince  others  that  one  is  right,  that  one's  ideas  are 
"the  way  to  go,"  seems  indelibly  linked  to  our  ideas  about  leadership  and  pertain  to 
charismatic  leaders  as  much  as,  if  not  more  so,  than  bureaucratic  leaders.  However,  the- 
ories of  leadership  that  stress  personal  traits  often  overlook  the  fact  that  certain  traits 
are  more  likely  to  reflect  male  styles  of  leadership  than  universal  or  female  styles  of 
leadership.  Also,  much  of  the  emphasis  on  dominance  as  a  key  trait  of  leaders  derives 
from  early  studies  conducted  almost  exclusively  on  males  —  usually  white  ones. 

Robert  Lane,  for  example,  connects  politics  to  the  need  for  power  and  the  need  to  ex- 
press or  control  aggression,  but  he  downplays  social  relations  and  affiliative  needs. 
Lane's  conclusion  that  politics  is  more  about  power  and  control  than  affiliation  and  so- 
cial connectedness  may  result  from  the  fact  that  the  subjects  of  his  research  were  male 
and  not  from  an  accurate  analysis  that  reflects  both  male  and  female  perspectives. 
Implicit  in  the  conception  of  leadership  as  positions  and  a  concern  for  power  over  social 
relations  is  the  ability  to  "command  action"  and  for  the  followers  of  leaders  to  be  able 
to  "take  orders."  William  Litzinger  and  Thomas  Schaefer,  for  example,  state  that  "many 
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fine  leaders  have  been  excellent  followers.  The  young  Churchill  distinguished  himself 
as  a  faithful  taker  of  orders."30  My  findings  suggest  that  the  concern  for  power  over  affil- 
iation is  not  a  political  trait  but  a  male  trait,  one  that  does  not  capture  a  complete  picture 
of  political  leadership. 

Catalina  Torres,  a  Mexican-American  woman  in  Boston,  tells  of  her  efforts  to  devel- 
op an  economic  project  for  the  Boston  Latino  community.  When  she  contacted  agency 
directors  for  letters  of  support,  they  resisted  and  complained  that  she  should  have  con- 
sulted them  first  on  any  project  development.  She  recalled  "people  saying,  'Who  does 
she  think  she  is?  We  were  here  first.  Why  is  she  doing  it,  why  didn't  you  call  on  us?'" 
The  concern  about  who  is  going  to  be  first  —  competition  over  turf  and  the  desire  to 
retain  power  —  got  in  the  way  of  an  economic  development  project.  When  asked,  "Who 
were  these  people  resisting  support  for  the  project?"  Torres  replied,  "These  are  the 
guys."  While  it  might  be  pointed  out  that  competition  over  turf  is  a  mainstay  of  all  polit- 
ical life,  it  was  the  women  in  both  studies  who  pointed  specifically  to  men's  obstructing 
the  community  projects  they,  Latina  women,  initiated.  It  was  not  the  other  Latina 
women  who  were  putting  obstacles  in  their  paths. 

There  is  some  evidence  in  the  Latino  social  science  literature  that  men  are  more  con- 
cerned about  power  and  turf  than  women.  Gloria  Bonilla-Santiago,  for  example, 
described  her  efforts  to  pass  legislation  establishing  Hispanic  women's  centers  in  New 
Jersey.  She  indicated  that  one  stumbling  block  was  the  opposition  by  the  directors  of 
Hispanic  agencies  and  later  stated  that  the  directors  who  opposed  her  were  virtually  all 
men.  Antonia  Pantoja  and  Esperanza  Martell  found  a  similar  pattern  in  New  York.31 

Results  from  the  Latina  women's  leadership  development  project  discussed  above 
suggest  that  Latina  women  see  men  as  being  overly  concerned  with  "having  the  right 
answer"  and  dominating  the  discourse  at  meetings.  A  California  woman  I  interviewed 
stated  that  men  were  likely  to  get  up  at  a  meeting  and  say  "something  like,  'There  are 
three  things  you  can  say  about  this  [problem]'  and  everybody  else  is  saying,  'Yeah, 
yeah,  there  are  three  things.'  And  I'm  sitting  there  saying,  "Three  things?  Maybe  there 
are  more,  I  don't  know.'  I  just  don't  like  it  when  people  are  so  sure  of  themselves."  She 
echoed  other  women  I  interviewed  as  part  of  this  project  when,  in  discussing  what 
makes  a  "good  leader,"  she  deemphasized  the  need  to  be  recognized  or  to  control  the 
agenda.  Another  woman  stated  that  a  good  leader  is  successful  when  "no  one  knows 
you're  leading";  the  group  members  feel  empowered  to  take  collective  action  on  their 
own  behalf. 

Aracelis  Guzman,  in  Boston,  also  identified  male  concerns  for  dominance  as  a  source 
of  divisiveness  in  the  Latino  community. 

When  they  [men]  become  leaders,  they  go  off  on  their  own  and  you  cannot  get 
them  down  from  there.  And  this  is  very  divisive,  very  harmful .  .  .  because 
everyone  is  there,  like  this,  saying,  "Si,  si  [nods  several  times]  when,  in  reality, 
they  do  not  agree  with  him.  And  it's  the  mental  set  that  the  man  —  el  macho  — 
has  all  the  answers. 

If  Latino  men  stressed  positions  and  status  five  times  as  much  as  Latina  women  did, 
what  did  Latina  women  talk  about?  Politics  for  Latina  women  emphasized  making 
connections  at  the  community  level  —  for  them,  leadership  involves  not  positions  and 
dominance  but  the  relationships  between  people.  The  relationship  between  leaders 
and  followers  is  the  basis  for  much  of  the  political  leadership  of  Latina  women. 
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They  express  less  concern  for  control  and  power  over  others32  or  for  being  designated 
official  leader.  For  example,  men  were  almost  three  times  as  likely  as  women  to  talk 
about  power.33  Instead,  women  underscore  a  collective,  shared  vision  of  leadership.  One 
woman  said  that  there  is  pressure  to  designate  a  leader  and  when  someone  is  seen  as 
effective:  "They  see  you  as  a  ray  of  light  and  then  this  person  becomes  'The  Leader!' 
And  even  though  there  are  clearly  people  who  have  a  vision,  who  have  a  set  of  skills 
that  enable  them  to  stir  people  up  later  on  —  to  say,  'Look,  what  we  have  to  do  is  this 
and  this  and  this.'  I  believe  that  it  should  be  more  collective  —  that  there  should  be 
more  than  one  head." 

This  emphasis  on  multiple  sources  of  leadership  and  being  able  to  "stir  people  up," 
atraer  a  otros,  is  heavily  invested  in  assumptions  that  leadership  has  to  do  with  the 
leader-follower  relationship.  Political  science  sometimes  seems  a  little  uncomfortable  in 
shifting  a  focus  to  the  relational  side  of  politics.  For  example,  H.  G.  Peter  Wallach  criti- 
cizes Barbara  Kellerman  for  "further[ing]  the  assumption  that  leadership  is  largely 
understood  through  the  leader-follower  relationship."34  Feminist  political  theory,  howev- 
er, suggests  that  the  emphasis  on  power,  position,  and  hierarchy  reflects  male  concerns 
more  than  a  universal  set  of  beliefs  and  certainly  does  not  reflect  women's  concerns 
about  leadership.  Nancy  Chodorow  and  Deborah  Tannen  find  that  women's  strivings  for 
intimacy,  interdependence,  and  relationship  "dovetail  with  connection"  and  that  men  are 
working  hard  to  preserve  their  independence  in  a  hierarchical  world.35 

Leadership  for  Latina  women  stresses  affiliation  —  personal  relationships  —  and  is 
located  in  a  domain  that  is  both  public  and  private.  Maria  Ramirez,  for  example,  told  a 
story  of  connecting  neighbor  to  neighbor  to  fight  drugs  in  her  neighborhood.  Her  con- 
cern was  not  for  her  own  status  —  she  downplayed  her  own  role  in  the  effort.  Her  lead- 
ership was  not  derived  from  a  position  she  held,  although  she  worked  in  the  state  legis- 
lature. Her  leadership  is  illustrated  by  and  derives  from  the  relationship  she  has  with 
community  members,  with  the  people  who  follow  her  lead.  Ramirez  works  with  Latinos 
in  her  neighborhood  —  Latinos  who  cannot  vote,  who  are  not  citizens,  and  who  often 
are  in  the  United  States  illegally  —  to  solve  community  problems.  She  first  focuses  on 
the  need  to  connect  neighbor  to  neighbor,  whether  the  people  involved  are  citizens  from 
Puerto  Rico  or  legal  or  illegal  residents  from  Santo  Domingo  and  Central  America. 

I've  called  a  couple  of  people  and  said,  "Look,  these  are  our  kids;  we  either 
see  them  get  their  heads  beat  in,  put  away  for  life,  get  shot  up,  or  we  go 
out  there  and  we  help  them."  They're  not  my  children  personally,  but  they 
are  our  kids  and  we  all  get  labeled  the  same  and  [the  police]  don't  care  if 
[the  kids]  are  Puerto  Rican,  if  they're  from  Santo  Domingo,  if  they're  from 
El  Salvador;  they  don't  care,  they  speak  Spanish,  they're  Hispanic,  that's  all 
they  know.  So  we  either  do  something  about  it  or  we  don't.  We're  trying  to 
talk  to  the  parents  and  I  have  neighbors  talking  to  neighbors,  talking,  saying 
"Look,  let's  not  have  a  riot  this  weekend,  let's  try  to  talk  —  What's  the  problem?" 

Maria  Ramirez  then  described  how  she  succeeded  in  mobilizing  undocumented 
immigrants  in  a  Latino  neighborhood  to  tackle  the  problems  of  drugs. 

We  had  this  drug  house  and  I  told  the  people  on  Boylston  Street  —  they  could 
not  vote,  the  majority  of  those  people  could  not  vote.  And  they  weren't 
Puerto  Ricans  either.  I  said,  "You  live  on  this  street,  you  want  it  to  be  good, 
you  take  responsibility."  .  .  .  They  first  thought  I  was  crazy!  They  said, 
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"What  do  you  mean?!  I  mean  [that]  some  of  these  people  were  even  illegal, 
and  I  said,  "I  don't  care  if  you're  legal  or  not;  you  want  responsibility,  you 
do  something  about  it."  We  have  to  decide  what  we  want  and  go  after  it.  .  .  . 
They  did.  We  put  this  march  together,  we  had  the  New  England  Telephone 
Company  donate  the  BAD  shirts  —  Boston  Against  Drugs  —  we  had  buttons, 
we  made  banners,  they  cooked,  we  rallied  in  front  of  the  drug  houses  with 
the  cops  and  everything.  We  pointed  the  people  out.  They  did  that  —  I  mean, 
I  was  there,  but  they  did  it.  And  every  time  there  was  an  incident,  they 
came  out  to  the  streets  and  they  said,  "No  more,"  and  it  took  us  a  year,  but 
[the  drug  dealers]  aren't  there  anymore.  The  elected  official  was  there, 
the  police  were  there,  and  these  are  people  who  do  not  vote ! 

She  stresses  what  "they"  did,  not  what  she  did.  Like  Anne  Statham,  who  found  that 
women  were  less  inclined  than  men  to  be,  what  she  called,  "image-engrossed,"36 
Ramirez  is  less  concerned  with  making  an  impression  or  achieving  status  for  herself  or 
controlling  the  actions  of  the  group.  She  is  more  concerned  with  accomplishing  the 
goals  of  the  group.  Her  goal,  at  the  most  basic  level,  was  to  get  rid  of  drug  houses;  at  a 
deeper  level,  her  leadership  empowered  groups  who  are  among  the  most  marginalized  of 
all  urban  groups:  the  undocumented  immigrants  —  "illegal  aliens."  Providing  leadership 
for  her  neighbors  empowered  them  to  overcome  both  the  disinclination  to  get  involved 
associated  with  poverty,  the  inability  to  speak  English,  and  the  inhibitions  imposed  by 
illegal  status.  Here,  in  this  example,  are  Latinos  who  are  illegal  residents  working  side 
by  side  with  the  police  in  the  city  of  Boston.  They  are  also  being  led  by  Latina  women. 


Political  Leadership,  Culture,  and  Gender 


The  nature  of  leadership  shifts  from  a  focus  on  positions  and  dominance  to  a  focus  on 
interpersonal  relationships  when  one  includes  the  experiences  of  Latina  women. 
Those  whom  I  interviewed  for  these  studies  emphasize  the  relational  rather  than  posi- 
tional aspects  of  leadership,  are  less  concerned  with  power  or  control  of  turf,  and  lead 
others  into  political  participation  through  the  use  of  personal  relationships.  Politics  be- 
comes an  interactive  process  oriented  toward  achieving  collectively  determined  goals. 
It  seems  clear  that  the  way  leadership  is  defined  depends  on  the  gender  of  the  researcher 
and  of  the  leaders  themselves. 

But  is  what  Latina  women  do  any  different  from  what  other  women  —  white  women, 
black  women  —  do?  A  feminist  debate  continues  to  rage  about  whether  there  are  essen- 
tial differences  between  women's  politics  and  men's  politics  in  general. 

Feminist  politics,  which  typically  focuses  on  white  women,  emphasizes  grass  roots, 
personal  politics,  a  politics  tied  to  individual,  family,  friendship  networks,  and  com- 
munity relationships.  Martha  A.  Ackelsberg  and  Diane  L.  Fowlkes,  for  example,  discuss 
how  women's  views  of  politics  are  connected  to  home,  family,  friends,  and  community, 
much  like  the  views  Latina  women  in  this  research  exemplified.  Virginia  Sapiro  and 
Janet  Flammang  also  find  that  women  in  general  link  private  experiences  to  public  poli- 
tics and  that  women  differ  from  men  in  their  perception  of  politics  and  political  partici- 
pation.37 

Research  on  black  women  in  politics  leads  to  similar  conclusions.  Generally,  private 
actions  and  informal  personal  networks  have  provided  support  for  lower-class  black 
women  to  achieve  major  social  changes.  Black  women  seem  to  provide  evidence,  there- 
fore, that  gender  differences  in  the  nature  of  politics  do  exist  —  that  politics  for  women 
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is  more  personal,  stresses  interpersonal  relationships,  and  is  an  interactive  process. 
According  to  this  literature,  everyday  concerns  and  relationships  based  on  day-to-day 
networks  form  the  basis  of  political  mobilization  for  black  women.38 

I  do  not  claim,  then,  that  Latina  women  are  unique  in  their  ability  to  generate  politi- 
cal participation  via  their  emphasis  on  connectedness.  What  is  important  is  not  whether 
Latina  women  differ  from  other  women  in  how  they  perceive  the  nature  of  politics  and 
how  they  work  within  the  Latino  community,  but  rather  that  (1)  Latina  women  run  for 
office  more  than  their  non-Latina  counterparts;  (2)  contrary  to  prevailing  myths,  Latina 
women  take  on  political  leadership  roles;  and  (3)  by  virtue  of  the  women's  connected- 
ness to  the  community,  Latina  political  leadership  may  well  be  the  key  to  Latino  com- 
munity empowerment. 


Implications  for  Latino  Politics  and  Community  Empowerment 

The  study  of  Latina  women  in  Boston  and  nationally  serves  to  dispel  myths  about 
Latina  women  and  leadership  and  provides  insight  into  issues  of  political  leadership. 
When  leadership  is  defined  as  positions  in  government  and  elected  or  appointed  office, 
males  dominate  the  discourse  about  the  nature  of  leadership.  In  addition,  by  ignoring 
the  extent  to  which  Latina  women  run  for  and  are  elected  to  office,  the  media,  social  sci- 
ence literature,  and  community  are  able  to  continue  to  see  politics  as  a  male  phenome- 
non. However,  by  acknowledging  the  contribution  of  Latina  women  as  candidates  and  as 
community  leaders,  we  can  begin  to  examine  and  recognize  the  value  of  their  ability  to 
empower  Latino  communities. 

And  what  do  they  do  that  is  different  from  Latino  men?  Latina  women  seem  to  work 
with  community  members  on  collectively  generated  goals  that  derive  from  the  commu- 
nity members  themselves.  Political  leadership  based  on  the  community  members'  seeing 
themselves  "in  charge"  empowers  the  community  in  ways  that  leadership  based  on  dom- 
inance may  not.  The  benefit  of  this  leadership  style  is  that  it  gives  voice  to  Latinos  who 
have  not  previously  participated  in  politics;  it  empowers  them  to  speak  out  at  meetings 
and  to  decide  on  a  course  of  action. 

In  addition,  by  focusing  on  improvements  in  everyday  life  in  the  neighborhoods  — 
education,  street  safety,  housing  quality,  jobs  —  Latina  women  are  able  to  mobilize  the 
community  around  felt  needs.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  to  bring  into  the  political  process 
those  Latinos  who  are  too  often  marginalized  by  a  politics  based  on  more  traditional, 
position-derived  leadership  that  emphasizes  voting  and  electoral  representation. 

Indeed,  the  picture  of  Latina  women's  political  leadership  that  emerges  from  the  two 
studies  that  form  the  basis  of  this  article  has  several  important  implications  for  Latino 
community  development.  First,  Latina  women,  compared  with  men,  are  less  concerned 
with  titles  and  positions  and  more  concerned  with  community  connectedness.  Because 
of  this,  they  focus  on  how  to  achieve  change  at  the  neighborhood,  community  level.  This 
is  the  level  at  which  Latinos  who  see  the  need  for  jobs,  safety,  financial  security,  health 
care,  and  access  to  high-quality  education  can  become  mobilized  to  participate  in  elec- 
toral or  community  politics.  As  a  male  political  activist  in  Boston  said,  "Women  have 
been  a  major  force  at  the  grass  roots  in  the  Hispanic  community  —  from  the  day  we 
came  here,  from  the  day  we  came  to  the  United  States.  At  the  grass  roots,  the  communi- 
ty level,  women  have  been  the  major  force  for  change." 

Second,  the  Boston  Latino  community  comprises  only  1 1  percent  of  the  population 
and  is  characterized  by  considerable  diversity.  Creating  a  unified  community  is  a 
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first  step  toward  community  empowerment.  Building  bridges  —  making  connections  — 
between  Latinos  of  all  nationalities  at  the  community  level  is  critical  at  this  stage. 
In  addition,  generating  a  sense  of  empowerment  in  a  community  increasingly  made  up 
of  undocumented  immigrants  requires  a  political  leadership  not  constrained  by  the 
requirements  of  an  official  position  or  organizational  role.  Latina  women,  as  illustrated 
in  the  efforts  of  Maria  Ramirez,  generate  political  participation  in  ways  that  transcend 
legal  status.  They  lead  by  connecting  neighbor  to  neighbor,  by  generating  a  sense  of 
efficacy,  and  they  do  this  by  not  dominating  the  process  or  the  people  they  are  trying  to 
lead.  Their  focus  is  on  social  change  undertaken  in  action  with  others.  As  Rosa  Lopez 
said,  "Politics  is  promoting  change  .  .  .  That's  political.  That's  what  I  mean  by  politics. 
That's  what  politics  means  to  me." 

In  order  to  achieve  Latino  community  empowerment,  it  is  necessary  to  begin  to 
acknowledge  Latina  women  as  political  leaders,  to  recognize  their  contribution  to  Latino 
political  participation,  and  to  learn  from  their  experiences  as  candidates,  community 
activists,  and  political  mobilizers. 

Third,  it  is  important  to  examine  why  Latina  women  run  for  office  essentially  in 
numbers  equivalent  to  Latino  men  and  why,  when  they  run,  they  are  elected  in  compara- 
ble numbers,  as  well.  Although  their  candidacies  and  electoral  successes  receive  little 
recognition  in  the  media  and  the  social  science  literature,  they  seem  to  be  connecting  to 
the  Latino  communities  they  strive  to  represent.  By  examining  their  motivations  for  run- 
ning for  office,  their  campaign  style  and  strategies,  and  the  way  they  interact  with 
Latino  community  residents,  we  may  gain  insights  needed  for  successful  Latino  candi- 
dacies —  male  as  well  as  female. 

A  final  implication  of  this  research  is  that  it  represents  a  challenge:  a  challenge  to 
researchers  to  examine  our  own  work  for  questions  of  gender  and  gender  bias  in  how  we 
define  our  terms,  how  we  study  the  elements  of  politics,  whom  we  choose  to  interview 
or  study,  and  what  assumptions  frame  our  research.  **- 

An  earlier  version  of  this  article  was  presented  at  the  New  England  Political  Science  Association 
annual  meeting,  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  April  2-3,  1993. 


Notes 

1.  For  a  discussion  of  both  the  elusiveness  of  the  topic  and  the  interdisciplinary  nature  of 
research  on  leadership,  see,  for  example,  William  E.  Rosenbach  and  Robert  L.  Taylor, 
eds.,  Contemporary  Issues  in  Leadership  (Boulder,  Colo.:  Westview  Press,  1984),  and 
Warren  Bennis,  An  Invented  Life:  Reflections  on  Leadership  and  Change  (New  York: 
Addison -Wesley,  1993). 

2.  Marianismo,  as  a  cultural  value,  creates  role  expectations  that  derive  from  qualities 
attributed  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

3.  For  a  discussion  of  the  impact  of  restrictive,  oppressive,  and  subservient  life  conditions 
on  the  politics  of  Mexican-American  women,  see,  for  example,  Ralph  Guzman, 

The  Political  Socialization  of  the  Mexican  American  People  (New  York:  Arno  Press,  1976), 
231-234;  Margarita  B.  Melville,  ed.,  Twice  a  Minority:  Mexican  American  Women  (St. 
Louis:  C.  V.  Mosby,  1980);  Alfredo  Mirande  and  Evangelina  Enriquez,  La  Chicana:  The 
Mexican  American  Woman  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1979);  and  Polly  Baca 
Barragan,  "The  Lack  of  Political  Involvement  as  It  Relates  to  their  Educational  Back- 
ground and  Occupational  Opportunities,"  in  Conference  on  the  Educational  and  Occu- 
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pational  Needs  of  Hispanic  Women,  by  the  National  Institute  of  Education  (Washington, 
D.C.:  National  Institute  of  Education,  September  1980),  39-46. 

4.  In  conducting  a  computer  search  of  literature  on  political  leadership  from  1977  to  1994, 
I  found  that  the  majority  of  publications  on  political  leadership  focus  on  people  in  posi- 
tions, or  on  the  positions  themselves,  as  somehow  denoting  leadership  (see  note  5 
below).  Research  on  Latino  politics  that  follows  the  same  path  is  exemplified  by  George 
Edward  Martin,  "Ethnic  Political  Leadership:  The  Case  of  the  Puerto  Ricans,"  Ph.D.  diss., 
Fordham  University,  1977;  Felix  M.  Padilla,  Latino  Ethnic  Consciousness:  The  Case  of 
Mexican  Americans  and  Puerto  Ricans  in  Chicago  (Notre  Dame:  University  of  Notre 
Dame  Press,  1985);  Felix  M.  Padilla,  Puerto  Rican  Chicago  (Notre  Dame:  University  of 
Notre  Dame  Press,  1987). 

5.  I  conducted  the  computer  search  in  November  1994  using  Multiplatter  and  the  keywords 
"leadership"  and  "politic*,"  which  included  not  only  political  but  also  politics. 

This  search  listed  the  titles,  authors,  sources,  and  abstracts  for  almost  five  hundred 
books  and  articles  published  between  1977  and  1994.  In  addition  to  books  and  mono- 
graphs, I  included  all  major  political  science  journals  in  the  data  base.  I  categorized  each 
search  result  on  the  basis  of  its  title  and  abstract  as  to  the  primary  and  secondary  focus. 
I  calculated  percentages  of  each  category  to  produce  the  data  cited  here.  The  categories 
generated  included  "one  head  of  state/ruler";  "one  or  more  heads  of  states/conflict  over 
succession";  "conflict  between  leaders  of  groups  within  specific  countries  (e.g.,  Yasir 
Arafat  as  a  leader  of  the  PLO;  includes  leaders  of  coups  and  revolutions);  "leadership 
offices/positions  such  as  'state  legislators,'  'mayors,'  'appointed  officials'  (including  com- 
petition over  turf/office)";  "policy/government  decisions  made  by  leaders  of  countries"; 
"party  politics/leadership  and  'elite'  leaders";  "leadership  development";  "types  of  leader- 
ship related  to  government  structure  (i.e.,  authoritarianism  vs.  democracy,  particularly  in 
Middle  East,  Soviet  Union,  Africa,  and  other  foreign  countries)";  and  "management, 
especially  around  'effective  government,'"  "leadership  and  elections,"  "gender  differ- 
ences," "personality  and  characteristics,"  and  "community  participation/leaders." 
The  categories  were  not  necessarily  mutually  exclusive  but  most  articles/books,  in  fact, 
could  be  categorized  into  one  major  category  and  in  the  analysis  I  calculated  percent- 
ages based  on  exclusive  categories.  The  analysis  showed  that  16.3  percent  were  about  a 
specific  "ruler"  of  a  given  country  (e.g.,  Presidents  Bill  Clinton,  Ronald  Reagan,  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt;  Prime  Ministers  Pierre  Trudeau  and  Margaret  Thatcher;  and  other  heads  of 
state  such  as  Sukarno  of  Indonesia  and  Charles  de  Gaulle).  When  publications  about 
conflicts  between  more  than  one  head  of  state/ruler  (and  issues  of  succession)  were 
added,  25  percent  of  the  works  cited  focused  on  these  two  aspects  of  leadership. 
Finally,  when  literature  about  leaders  of  groups  in  a  given  country  who  were  in  conflict 
to  become  the  head  of  state  and  discussions  about  elected/appointed  official  positions 
such  as  legislators,  mayors,  and  so  forth,  were  added,  a  full  53.2  percent  of  published 
works  on  political  leadership  were  found  to  be  about  specific  official  positions  with  a 
government  or  institutional  authority. 

6.  See,  for  example,  Harold  J.  Bershady,  ed.,  Social  Class  and  Democratic  Leadership 
(Philadelphia:  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  1989),  and  Frank  Bealey,  Democracy  in 
the  Contemporary  State  (Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press,  1988). 

7.  See,  for  example,  Robert  Tucker,  The  Soviet  Political  Mind:  Stalinism  and  Post-Stalin 
Change,  rev.  ed.  (New  York:  Norton,  1977). 

8.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  categories  in  my  search  of  the  literature  on  leadership  that  is 
not  specifically  about  official  positions.  The  concern  in  political  science  for  stability 
and  foreign  relations  has  yielded  an  extensive  literature  on  the  relationship  between 
types  of  leadership  (authoritarian,  bureaucratic,  charismatic)  and  forms  of  government. 
Many  of  the  publications  in  this  area  focus  on  countries  in  the  Middle  East,  Asia,  and 
Eastern  Europe,  especially  Russia  in  the  post-Communist  era.  See,  for  example,  O.  M. 
Laleye  and  Victor  Ayeni,  "On  the  Politics  of  Traditional  Leadership,"  \nternational  Journal 
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of  Politics,  Culture,  and  Society  6  (Summer  1993):  555-571;  Michael  B.  Bisku, 
"Sukarno,  Charismatic  Leadership  and  Islam  in  Indonesia,"  Journal  of  Third  World 
Studies  9  (Fall  1992):  100-117;  and  Anatoly  Chernyaev,  "The  Phenomenon  of  Gorbachev 
in  the  Context  of  Leadership,"  International  Affairs  (June  1993):  37-48. 

9.    Edwin  P.  Hollander  and  Jan  Yoder  examine  gender  and  leadership  style,  situational  influ- 
ences, and  leadership  effectiveness  in  "Some  Issues  in  Comparing  Women  and  Men 
as  Leaders,"  Basic  and  Applied  Social  Psychology  1,  no.  3  (September  1980):  267-280. 
See  also,  for  example,  Anne  Statham,  "The  Gender  Model  Revisited:  Differences  in  the 
Management  Styles  of  Men  and  Women,"  Sex  Roles  16,  nos.  7/8  (April  1987):  409-429; 
Barbara  Kellerman,  ed.,  Political  Leadership:  A  Sourcebook  (Pittsburgh:  University  of 
Pittsburgh  Press,  1986). 

10.  William  Litzinger  and  Thomas  Schaefer,  "Leadership  Through  Followership,"  in  Contem- 
porary Issues  in  Leadership,  edited  by  William  E.  Rosenbach  and  Robert  L.  Taylor 
(Boulder,  Colo.:  Westview  Press,  1984),  138-143;  Jeffrey  Pfeffer,  "The  Ambiguity  of  Lead- 
ership," in  Contemporary  Issues  in  Leadership,  6;  Bennis,  An  Invented  Life,  75-85. 

1 1 .  Quote  is  from  Susan  C.  Bourque  and  Jean  Grossholtz,  "Politics  —  An  Unnatural  Practice: 
Political  Science  Looks  at  Female  Participation,"  Politics  and  Society,  Winter  1974,  225- 
266;  Floyd  Hunter,  Community  Power  Structure  (Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina 
Press,  1953);  Robert  Dahl,  Who  Governs?  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1961). 

12.  Bennis,  An  Invented  Life. 

13.  Natalie  Porter,  Florence  Lindauer  Geis,  and  Joyce  Jennings  (Walstedt),  "Are  Women 
Invisible  as  Leaders?"  Sex  Roles9,  no.  10  (October  1983):  1035-1049. 
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